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for ELECTROPLATING, POLISHING 
AND ANODIZING INFORMATION 


For prompt, dependable metal finishing information, 
call on Udylite. No organization is better equipped to 
give you information gained from installing plating, 
polishing and anodizing departments in many leading 


manufacturing plants throughout the country. 


Trained plating engineers and electrochemists are at 
your service. These men know metal finishing and 
they can help you plan a new installation or revise 
your present one for greater efficiency. They know, 


also, that you want information quickly. 


Udylite has a complete line of equipment... second 


to none in terms of quality and efficient performance, 


and supplies .. . for every metal finishing need. Salts, 
acids, anodes, buffing and polishing materials—every- 
thing required. 

Call Udylite for prompt service on your finishing 
requirements. You pay no more for Udylite depend- 
ability. 

om Laboratory where efficiency of Udylite finishing processes is 
maintained by constant control. 2) Design and layout depart- 
ment where clients may obtain the advice of experienced metal 


finishing engineers. a Laboratory where all Udylite products 
are tested under actual plant conditions. 


itt ORALLON 


1651 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


New York 
60 E. 42nd Street 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


STEEL 


@ CAREFUL check reveals (p. 105) that there 
is no foundation whatever for fears among con- 
sumers of an all-out priorities system on fin- 
ished rolled steel products. This does not mean 
necessarily that all consumers will get steel as 
they want it. The basic fact is that defense 
comes first and steel will be available for civ- 
ilian use to the extent that tonnage is left over 
after defense needs have been supplied. A\l- 
though a few shutdowns developed last week 
due to lack of steel, the supply in general con- 
tinues adequate for all purposes. About 30 to 
40 per cent of all steel now being shipped is go- 
ing, directly or indirectly, into defense. The 
percentage for defense is rising slowly. 


e ° e 


Industry continues to be hampered in its 
efforts to step up defense production by a weak 
government policy which permits stoppages in 
key plants because of strikes 
(p. 21), largely aimed at en- 
hancing labor’s power over 
the industrial world. In the 
meantime, labor has increased 
enormously its share of the earnings of indus- 
try. STEEL’s tabulation (p. 23) shows that the 
hourly rate on common labor in the steel in- 
dustry has moved up 260 per cent since the 
start of World War I. This is in contrast with 
a rise of 27.1 to 90.9 per cent in iron and stee! 
prices over the same period. Since the start 
of the first World War (p. 22) average hourly 
earnings in the steel industry have gained 270 
per cent. 


Weak Policy 
of Government 


° ° e 


No aluminum whatever (p. 35) will be avail- 
able in 1942 for civilian or even “indirect” mili- 


tary requirements, declares W. L. Batt... . 
Compulsory = subcontracting 
Compulsory of defense work may be just 


ahead (p. 35).... A. H. 
Allen (p. 37) discusses trends 
in plating with nickel scarce. 
. . . Latest standards list of the General Tech- 


Subcontracting 
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nical Committee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute (p. 47) identifies 94 carbon steel com- 
positions. Steel production (p. 25) last 
week regained 2 points, moving up to 99's per 
cent of ingot capacity . . Consumers are urged 
(p. 21) to store coal during the summer months 
to avoid a shortagé next winter. . Foundries 
are asked (p. 26) to use structural steel scrap 
as a substitute for old rails. 


e . e 


Development and manufacture of small arms 
ammunition (p. 56) is discussed by Professor 
Macconochie this week as he continues his series 
on ordnance production... . 
Production X-raying at rate 
of 5000 airplane parts daily 
(p. 68) is a reality at Lock- 
heed Aircraft; reflects trend 
toward 100 per cent X-ray examination of class 
I and stressed parts. . . . J. E. Jackson presents 
a discussion (p. 76) of use of copper in iron 
and steel today. . . . A new speed transmission 
(p. 80) is reversible without stopping or re- 
A new synchron- 


5000 Parts 
X-rayed Daily 


versing the power source... . 
izer (p. 98) co-ordinates welding contactor equip- 
ment to permit speeds as high as 1000 welds per 
minute. 


Guy Hubbard, STEEL’s machine tool editor, 
tells (p. 54) how machine tool electrification is 
stimulating defense production by making older 
equipment produce at higher 
rates. ... 
concludes his discussion of 
X-ray perfect welds by ex- 
amining each type of defect 
and detailing what can be done to prevent its 
occurrence. . . . An unusual method is described 
(p. 73) for producing designs on objects given 
a bright nickel finish. Method also can be used 
to produce brilliant finish on dull nickel de- 
posits. . . . Thé trend toward better plant lay- 
out to improve materials handling (p. 82) is 
reflected in new plant of Lindberg Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 


Machine Tool 
Electrification 


Harold Lawrence 








@ Many new sizes and products... larger, 
easier-reading type ... improved tab indexing ... 
handy, pocket size... mechanical binding, and a 
host of other time-saving features make this new 
blue and grey Ryerson Stock List the most helpful 
guide for every steel buyer. 

The wide range of Certified Steel products 
listed in the new Ryerson Stock List includes more 
than 1500 new kinds, shapes and sizes added to 
Ryerson stocks — many of them special analyses 
in demand for airplane construction and other 
exacting defense requirements. 

Make this new Ryerson Stock List your 
guide to every steel requirement. If you have not 
received your copy, write the nearest Ryerson plant. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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strikes Again Menace “All-Out” Defense 


Production; Wage Increases Spread 


SWOC announces intention of seeking labor board elec- 


tions in all **Little Steel” plants . . . 


Coal shortage 


will become acute immediately if mines stop 


@ LABOR disputes, actual and po- 
tential, continue to hamper defense 
industries, in the absence of any 
firm stand against work stoppages 
by the national administration. 
While high government officials re- 
peatedly stress the need for all-out 
production, strikes are disrupting 
output in shipbuilding, automobile 
manufacturing, the making of muni 
tions and defense building. 

A year-long rise in industrial pro- 
duction was halted in April by 
strikes, despite the further expan- 
sion of industries making finished 
defense goods, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Reductions 
were especially noticeable in ccal, 
iron and steel, and automobiles. 

In Congress, agitation for a 
stronger curb on labor interruptions 
continued, but appeared to be in- 
effective. Representative Leland 
Ford, California, asked House mem- 
bers to sign a petition to President 
Roosevelt asking him to “remove” 
Secretary of Labor Perkins from the 
cabinet. The ouster was asked on the 
basis of popular dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which strikes in de- 
fense industries are being handled; 
but nothing has been done about it. 

While the administration empha- 
sized that ships are the most press- 
ing defense need now, 1900 machin- 
ists struck at West coast shipyards 
in violation of an agreement signed 
April 23. Between 15,000 and 18,000 
other workers were thrown out of 
jobs by the strike and work on $500, 
000,000 in ships halted. 

The striking machinists had been 
granted a 12-cents-an-hour increase 
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to $1.12 an hour under the coast-wise 
agreement negotiated several weeks 
ago and which was intended to pre 
vent tieups in the Pacific coast 
yards. The machinists last week 
decided they wanted $1.15 an hour 
and struck. The strike was termed 
“outlaw” by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, and by John P. Frey, head of 
the metals trades department of the 
AFL. Both urged strikers to return 
to their jobs. Twenty-seven destroy 
ers, four cruisers and 43 auxiliary 
vessels were believed affected by the 
strike. 

At Boston, AFL building and con- 
struction workers staged a _ three- 
day strike at the $30,000,090 navy 
dry dock project in protest against 
the use of WPA workers. 


SWOC Wins at Bethlehem Plant 


At Buffalo, the Steel Workers Or 
ganizing Committee won the right 
to represent employes in Bethlehem 
Steel] Co.’s Lackawanna plant by a 
vote of 8223 to 2961 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 
Edward F. Entwisle, general man 
ager of the Lackawanna plant, 
stated: “The company’s policy is to 
recognize whatever agency the em 
ployes may choose to represent 
them. This election, therefcre, settles 
that question for the Lackawanna 
plant.” 

Van A. Bittner, SWOC director, 
declared the election presaged a 
move for similar elections in all 
plants of “Little Steel.” 

Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., was closed by a strike Thurs- 


day, in an apparent attempt by 
SWOC to gain recognition. Repre 
sentation has been in the hands of 
an independent union for many 
years. Company officials stated 
SWOC members were in minority. 

A new soft coal strike was threat 
ened by John L. Lewis, president, 
CIO United Mine Werkers, unless 
an early agreement is reached be 
tween the union and scuthern mine 
operators. The southern operator; 
and the union have been negotiat 
ing the issue of a 40-cent differential 
between northern and southern dail, 
rates since the strike ended in the 
Appalachian area, 

The new strike threat came at a 
time when defense industries were 
beginning to recover from the re 
tarding effects of the month-long 
coal strike of April. Appalachian 
mine operators last week said ca 
pacity operations of mine and trans 
portation facilities would be neces 
sary throughout the summer to 
satisfy domestic and_ industrial 
needs. Consumers were urged to 
build up stocks during the summer 

Threatened strike in General Mo 
tors Corp.’s 61 plants was averted 
when the company granted a flat 
10-cents-an-hour wage increase. Com 
pany estimated the increase would 
amount to $50,000,000 annually 
Operations were halted in four GM 
plants, however, when workers 
walked out despite a postponement 
of the strike call. 

Brief stoppages at the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and the Winchester Repeat 
ing Arms Co., New Haven, both 
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manufacturing guns for the Army, 
were ended after wage increases 
were granted. 

Twelve thousand workers in 
Chrysler Corp.’s Dodge _ division 
were laid off when the company’s 
supplies from the New Haven 
Foundry Co., New Haven, Mich., 
were cut off by a strike. 

Three Hudson Motor Co. plants 
were closed by a walkout staged by 
the United Automobile Workers. 


Optional Vacations with Pay 
Offered by Weirton Steel 

Vacations with pay or extra pay in 
lieu of vacations was offered by 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
in an agreement between employes’ 
representatives and management. 

The company estimates the plan 
will cost $550,000, and will affect 
approximately 10,000 wage-earning 
and hourly employes. 

Employes with one year service 
and less than three years will be 
entitled to a vacation of two days 
of eight hours each. Other service 
brackets will receive vacations as 
follows: 

Three to five years, five working 


days of eight hours; five to ten 
years, six days of eight hours each; 
from ten to fifteen years, eight days 
of eight hours each and fifteen 
years and over, ten days of eight 
hours each. 

Employes have the option of tak- 
ing the time off with pay or of 
working and taking their full vaca- 
tion pay in a lump sum payment. 
All vacations will be scheduled be- 
tween July 1, and Dec. 31. Vaca- 
tion payments will be made after 
July 1. 

Under a special provision of the 
plan any employe who has _ been 
drafted or has volunteered for mili- 
tary service since Jan. 1, will re- 
ceive the vacation pay to which he 
would have been entitled had he 
remained in the employ of the com- 
pany. 


Bonuses in Lieu of Vacations 
Should Be Entered as “Wages” 


Defense industry employers plan- 
ning to give workers added pay to 
forego vacations as recommended 
by OPM have been advised by the 
administrator of wages and hours 
to enter such added compensation 


Timken Ends “Week-end Blackouts’; 
Uses Four Shifts in 160-Hour Week 


@ TIMKEN Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton ©., last week advised the Office 
of Production Management that it 
had ended the week-end “blackout” 
of industrial production. 

In letters to Commissioners Knud- 
sen and Hillman, the company said 
it has worked out a system of rotat- 
ing shifts under which equipment, 
including additions recently made, 
are operating 160 hours per week 
and in some cases 168 hours. The 
system was worked out in co-opera- 
tion with the employes and the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

Timken is making ‘‘key” parts of 
most of the mechanized equipment 
for defense, as well as electric fur- 
nace steel for bearings and othe 
industrial uses. Its electric furnace 
steel capacity has been virtually 
doubled recently. 

The rotating system of shifts is 
in effect at all Timken plants in 
Canton, Columbus, Mt. Vernon and 
Wooster, all in Ohio. 

Under the system which Timken 
began developing with the outbreak 
of the European war in 1939, the 
machines are turning constantly. 
When repair work or changes of 
mills or setups on machines are 
necessary, the daylight shift on 
Sunday is utilized. 

In its letter to Mr. Knudsen, the 
company said: “We have received 


your letter of May 2 and agree to 
co-operate with the defense move: 
ment in every possible way. We 
feel certain that the complete utiliza- 
tion of machines is necessary during 
this crisis.” 

The Timken “antiblackout sche? 
ule” calls for three eight hour shifts 
per dav up to 40 hours per week 
By having four crews, instead of 
three to handle these shifts, the 
working time for each crew is ro- 
tated so that it works 40 hours a 
week, the four crews thus keeping 
the equipment running 160 hours a 
week. The schedule for the 168 
hour week is as follows: 

Every man works five days in a 
row and then is off at least 48 hours, 
after which he changes shift. 

Over each period of 20 weeks 
every man works five extra days, 
totaling 105 shifts in 20 weeks. 

Where one shift works 48 hours 
instead of 40, time and a half is 
paid for the extra eight hours. 

Over each period of 20 weeks 
every man has five Sundays off. 

Over each period of 20 weeks 
every man has five pay days with 
10 days pay and five pay days with 
11 days pay, if he works full time. 

The same crews are always work- 
ing together for maximum co-opera- 
tion and effectiveness. No relief 
men are required. 





on their payrolls as a temporary in- 
crease in rate. 

Added compensation under wages 
and hours regulations must be in- 
cluded in the computation of over- 
time unless they are gifts “which 
are in no case compensation for 


services rendered.” Added compen- 
sation to forego a vacation legally 
is not a gift. 
Jobbing Foundry Minimum Wage 
Hearing Scheduled for June 4 
Hearing on a_ recommendation 
for establishment of a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour in the 
gray iron jobbing foundry industry 
will be held in Washington June 4, 
it was reported last week by Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, wage and hour 
administrator. Henry T. Hunt, ex- 
aminer for the division, will preside. 
Any interested person may appear 
by filing with the division the follow- 
ing information: Name and address; 
name and address of the person or 
persons whom he is representing; 
statement as to whether he supports 
or opposes the recommendation; 
and length of time he wishes to be 
heard. 


Steel's Average Hourly Wages 
Up 270 Per Cent Since 1914 


Average hourly earnings in the 
steel industry have increased 270 
per cent since the beginning of the 
first World war, from an average of 
26.3 cents an hour in July, 1914, to 
97 cents at present. Since 1929, aver- 
age hourly wages have increased 
nearly 50 per cent, from 65.4 cents. 

Following table compares hourly 
wage rates and average work-week 
since 1914. During this period, the 
number of hours worked has de- 
creased approximately 30 per cent. 
The buying power of the hourly 
steel wage has more than doubled. 


Average 
Average Hours 
Hourls Worked per 
Year Earnings Week 
1914 (July)... 26.3c 37.0 
SO | eae eae ee 70.8 63.2 
Sees teh Sez 54.1 
7 rae 50.4 58.1 
ie ee 59.6 Dial 
LO At ee 63.6 D103 
Lo ae 63.3 53.6 
BERENS Ne 254 aia 4 63.6 54.4 
SEE wise iss 64.4 a | 
Ly ee eats 64.7 54.0 
LO eo ee ree 65.4 54.9 
SERIND Oiate SK Sha 66.1 48.9 
3 LS aoe ee 63.6 43.4 
A ae oe iI Zia 
Ll: So 52.4 34.0 
RM oo Sos tc i 8 62.8 29.0 
SERED 5 8's sales 65.5 34.2 
ls ae ara 66.8 39.8 
LU eee 81.8 36.8 
ORNS oo a soe ans 83.0 27.6 
NS eS ae 84.2 34.8 
RS Sere 85.0 


GO 
SH 
© to 


1941 (April).. 97.0 


Source—1914-1933: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1934 to date: Amerl- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Britain Takes Bids on 1,000,000 Tons 
Steel, Plus 600,000 Tons Tin Plate 


NEW YORK 
@ BIDS on 1,000,000 tons of steel 
for Great Britain are being filed 
with the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington. Deliveries are to be made 
in equal amounts over the next four 
calendar months. 

This is the first major inquiry to 
develop under the mechanism set 
up by the lease-lend act. 

The next outstanding inquiry may 
involve 240,000 tons of low phos- 
phorus and bessemer pig iron. Low 
phosphorus iron is desired, but it is 
considered capacity is not sufficient 
to supply the amount requested 
over the last six months of this 
year, the period indicated. Hence, 
bessemer is mentioned as an alter- 
native, in whatever amount may 
be necessary. 

The 1,000,000-ton inquiry lists 15 
major classifications, with ingots 


the largest single item, amounting 
to 266,000 tons. Other classifications 
and quantities: Billets 230,000 tons; 
Slabs 100,000; sheet bars 100,000; 
forging quality semifinished steel 
20,000; shell steel 70,000; structural 
Shapes 50,000; bars 41,000; wire rods 
30,000; tube material comprising 
rounds, gothics and strip and skelp 
40,000; rails 20,000; shipbuilding ma- 
terial 15,000; wire and wire products 


10,000; tubes 5000; and bolts and 
nuts 3000 tons. 
Britain also is negotiating for 


about 600,000 tons of tin plate for 
delivery over 12 months. A study 
is being made as to needs and as to 
how much this country can spare. 

At least a moderate portion of 


tonnage specified by the 1,000,000- 
ton inquiry covers items’ which 
Britain first placed early last 


April, which later were suspended 
and more recently canceled. Con- 


templated tin plate tonnage covers 
not only a portion of Britain’s own 


requirements but those of its 
colonies and other countries on 
which England is dependent for 


canned goods. 

Need for conserving raw steel for 
munitions is said to be a _ factor 
behind its interest in tin plate. 

There is the question of 
conserving cargo space. Instead of 
moving steel to Britain for making 
tin plate and then reshipping tin 
plate to colonies and other countries, 
its aim apparently is to have tin 
plate produced here and _ shipped 
direct to points of ultimate destina 
tion. 

Railroads To Install 97,000 New 
Freight Cars in 1941 

More new freight cars 
order now than at any time in the 
past 16 years, according to J. J. Pel 
ley, president, Association of Ame! 
ican Railroads. 

May 1, 1941, Class I railroads had 
56,502 new freight cars on orde 
Since then, however, preliminary re 
ports received by the association in 
dicate that orders are to be placed in 


also 


are on 





Iron and Steel Prices, Wages and Cost of Living in 27 Years 


@ The following table shows high and low prices since 
the start of World War I, hourly steel wage rates, and 
cost of living index for each of the peak and valley pe- 
It also shows the percentage increase in each 
1, 1914, to May 16, 1941. 


riods. 
item from Aug. 





Heavy Common 
Basic Melt. Tin Labor 
Iron Ore Pig Iron, Steel, Hot-Rolled Plate Wages, Cost of 
Mesabi Nonb. Valley Pitts. Bars Plates Shapes” sheets Per 100- Cents Living 
a Per Gross Ton —(Wents Per Pound————— Pounds Per Hour Index 
Aug. 1, 1914: 
Start of World War $3.50 $13.00 $12.00 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.35 $3.25 20.0 61.3 
Nov.-Dec., 1914: 
Recession Lows 3.50 12.50 10.40 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.35 3.15 20.0 
July, 1917: 
War Peaks 5.70 52.85 40.25 1.75 9.45 1.50 8.50 10.00 30.9 77.6 
Oct.-Dec:.,, 1917: 
Govt. Fixed Prices 5.70 33.00-32.00 30.00-29.00 2.90 3.25 3.00 1.95 7.75 33.0 
Mar.-Sept., 1919: 
Aftermath Lows 6.20 29.75 14.60 35 2.55 45 3.50 7.00 16.2 95.6 
Feb.-Sept. 1920: 
Post War Boom 7.20 48.50 28.60 3.85 3.75 3.25 5.50 7.00 50.6 123.1 
Apr.-Oct., 1929: 
Prosperity Peaks 4.50 18.50 18.90 1:95 1.95 1.95 2.20 9.39 14.0 19.0 
Feb.-Nov., 1932: 
Depression Lows 4.50 14.00 8.35 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 4.50 33.7 80.3 
Sept.-Oct., 1933: 
NRA Begins ......... 4.50 17.00 13.00 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 10.0 18.2 
Sept.-Dec., 1935: 
NRA Ended 4.50 19.00 14.05 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 9.25 14.0 82.4 
Apr.-June, 1937: 
Recovery Peak 4.95 23.50 22:75 45 yA 5" iB oo Pb ng 9.35 62.5 87.3 
June-Nov., 1938: 
Recession Low 4.95 19.50 11.40 230 2.10 2.10 2.10 5.10 62.5 85.7 
Sept. 1, 1939: 
Start, World War II 4.95 21.50 16.15 215 2.10 2.10 2.10 5.00 62.5 84.5 
May 16, 1941: 
Present Levels 4.45 23.50 20.00 215 2.10 2.10 2.10 5.00 725 86.9 
Aug. 1, 1914-May 16, 1941: 
Per Cent Gain ........... etd 80.8 66.7 87.0 82.6 90.9 55.5 53.8 260.0 Vay 
~~ *4923—100, +April, 1941. 
23 
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The figures 











indicate clearly 
action in freezing prices at second quarter levels, while 
at the same time approving an advance of 10 cents an 
hour in steel wages, places labor in the best position it 
ever has experienced, actually and relatively 


that the government’s 


to prices. 





the immediate future for 16,225 addi- 
tional freight cars. All of these new 
cars are expected to be completed 
and placed in service this year. 

Taking into consideration the 24,- 
284 new freight cars which were 
placed in service in the first four 
months, this means that approxi- 
mately 97,000 new cars will have 
been completed and _ installed in 
service within 1941. 

In addition, under the program 
approved by the member roads in 
Chicago May 12, the railroads also 
will provide for a net increase of 
120,000 cars to the supply for the 
anticipated rise in traffic in 1942. 

The total number of new freight 
cars on order on May 1, 1941, was an 
increase of 14,167 compared with the 
number on order on April 1, 1941, 
and an increase of 39,042 compared 
with May 1, 1940. 

New freight cars, for which or- 
ders had been placed on May 1, 1941, 
included 33,001 box, 20,817 coal, 1,298 
refrigerator, 985 flat and 401 miscel- 
janeous cars. 

Class I railroads on May 1, 1941, 
also had more new locomotives on 
order than at any time since 1926. 
New locomotives on order on May 
1, 1941, totaled 438, of which 211] 
were steam and 227 electric and 
diesel, On April 1, 1941, they had 335 
new locomotives on order, of which 
166 were steam and 169 were electric 
and diesel. New locomotives on 
order on May 1, 1940, totaled 95, 
which included 54 steam and 41 elec 
tric and diesel. 

The railroads also put 159 new 
locomotives in service in the first 
four months of 1941, thirty-seven be- 
ing steam and 122 electric and diesel. 
In the same period last year 115 new 
locomotives were installed in serv 
ice, of which 27 were steam and S88 
electric and diesel. 


Standard Safety Signs 
Developed by Association 


@ New standards for industrial ac- 
cident prevention signs’ providing 
uniform colors and wording to in- 
crease effectiveness in preserving 
life was reported last week by the 
American Standards Association, 
New York. 

To develop automatic reaction to 
standard sign designs and colors, 
all accident prevention notices have 
been divided by the committee into 
five major groups: Danger signs 
to be used to warn of specific dan- 
gers only and to be removed as 
quickly as the hazard ceases to ex- 
ist; caution signs used to warn 
against possible danger or unsafe 
practices; safety signs to stimulate 
general safe practices; directional 
signs to point the way to stair- 
cases, fire escapes. exits; informa 
tional signs carrying a message of 
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general nature, as rules and regu- 
lations. 

Best current practice in color, 
design, application of all accident 
signs is set forth by the new stand- 
ard. The committee hopes all new 
signs and replacements will be in 
accordance with recommended spe- 
cifications. 


1600-Ton Framework 
Erected in Three Weeks 


@ Only slightly more. than three 
weeks were required to complete 
the 1600-ton steel framework for 
General Electric Co.’s windowless 
plant under construction at West 
Everett, Mass. The steel was fab- 
ricated and erected by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

The plant consists of a one-story 
blackout building with a main 
manufacturing section 400 x 500 
feet, with attached boiler house, 
and a 80 x 300-foot test and forge 
shop. Turner Construction Co. is 
general contractor for the entire 
project. 


International Harvester 
To Manufacture Artillery 


@ Intermediate-caliber artillery for 
the United States Army will be 
manufactured at St. Paul by the 
International Harvester Co., Chi 
cago, it was reported last week by 





Col. Donald Armstrong, executive 
officer of the Chicago ordnance dis 
trict. 

International Harvester Co. execu- 
tives declared the artillery will be 
manufactured in a large plant used 
for several years as a warehouse 


and originally constructed as an 
assembly plant by Willys-Overland 
Co. Four stories high and 187 x 
463 feet, the building is being al- 
tered for gun manufacture. About 
300,000 square feet of floor space 
will be utilized. 

Estimated 1500 will be employed 
when operations reach capacity. 
Initial order is for approximately 
$12,000,000. Machines, tools and 
equipment totaling nearly $4,000,- 
000 will be needed to place the gun 
in production, 

John E. Harris, superintendent of 
Harvester’s Milwaukee works, will 
be superintendent of the arms plant. 
M. V. Keeler, assistant to the as- 
sistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Richmond, Ind., works, will 
be assistant superintendent. M. J. 
Graham, Chicago, works manager in 
charge of the company’s automo- 
tive plants, will have managerial 
direction. 

International Harvester’s defense 
contract total is increased to more 
than $40,000,000 by the artillery 
award. 

The company has_ been _pro- 
ducing crawler-type tractors, mo- 
tor trucks, and machining 37 and 
75-millimeter shells. 





Pullman Standard Produces First of 500 Tanks 








@ First of 500 to be manufactured for Great Britain by Pullman Standard Car Co.. 
Hammond, Ind., this 28-ton tank rolled off the assembly line last week. Similar 
to the new M-3 tanks being constructed for the United States Army, these units 


are to be delivered at the rate of 10 per week by the end of June. 
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Steel Corp. Shipments 
Average Higher in April 


@ Finished steel shipments by the 
United States Steel Corp. in April 
totaled 1,687,674 net tons, 32,692 less 
than 1,720,366 tons shipped in March, 
the reduction being due to the 
shorter month. Average daily ship- 
ments in April were 56,022 tons, com- 
pared with 55,141 in March. April 
shipments were 779,770 tons greater 
than the 907,904 tons in April, 1940, 
an increase of 85 per cent. 


For first four months total de- 
liveries were 6,638,945 tons, against 
3,994,657 tons in the period in 1940, 
an increase of 2,644,288 tons, 66 per 
cent. 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 
Net Tons 


1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 1,682,454 1,145,592 870,866 570,264 


Feb. 1,548,451 1,009,256 747,427 522,395 
March 1.790.366 931.905 845,108 627,047 
April 1,687,674 907,904 71,752 550,551 
May a 1,084,057 795,689 509,811 
June ; ; 1,209,684 807,562 524,994 
July - : 1,296,887 745,364 484,611 
Aug : ; 1,455,604 885,636 615,521 
Sept. . ‘ 1,392,838 1,086,683 635,645 
Oct. , 1,572,408 1,345,855 730,312 
Nov ; : 1,425,352 1,406,205 749,328 
Dec 1,544,623 1,443,969 765,868 
Total, by 

Mos. ; 14,976,110 11,752,116 7,286,347 
Adjust- 

ment 2 : *44,865 129,159 
Total : 11,707,251 7,315,506 


tIncrease. *Decrease 


$5,700,000 in Defense 
Corp. Expansion Awards 


@ Defense Plant Corp. last week 
reported completion of several 
plant expansion lease agreements 
with companies engaged in defense 
manufacture. Some of the agree- 
ments represented commitments 
additional to prior contracts. Fol- 
lowing authorizations were made: 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y., $350,000 
facilities award supplementing $2,- 
350,000 previously authorized, for 
manufacture of navy aircraft. 
Fisher Body Division of General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, plant facili- 
ties expansion undertaken at War 
department’s request at total cost 
of about $3,957,029. Machinery and 
equipment will cost about $1,271.- 
115; land and buildings, $2,865,514. 
Plant will be located at Memphis, 
Tenn., and will engage in fabrica- 
tion of aircraft subassemblies. 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
additional facilities commitment of 
$1,150,000 to previously authorized 
$9,183,333, at request of Navy de- 
partment. Supplementary award 
is for marine engines and spare 
parts fabrication equipment, form- 
er for manufacture of aircraft en- 
gines for the army. 
Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J., 
$311,706 for aircraft accessories 
equipment manufacturing plant. 
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@ STEELWORKS operations last week increased 2 points to 99 ‘x 
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per cent 


as effects of coke shortage were overcome. Six districts showed higher 


rates, one declined and five were unchanged. 


A year ago the rate was 70 


per cent; two years ago it was 45.5 per cent. 


Birmingham, Ala. Addition of 
one open hearth raised the rate 5 
points to 95 per cent, 23 furnaces 
being in production. 

Cincinnati—Gained 3' points to 
92'%2 per cent, two producers using 
all open hearths. 

St. Louis—Held at 98 per cent, one 
interest postponing scheduled open- 
hearth repairs in the interest of 
continued production. 

Chicago—-Advance of 1 point to 
102% per cent attained a new all- 
time high. The previous peak was 
102 per cent in the week of April 
19. Blast furnace operations are 
the highest in history, 36 of 40 stacks 
being active. 

New England——-Rose 10 points to 
100 per cent as last idle open hearths 
were returned to service. 

Buffalo—Relighting of its last 
idle furnace by Republic Steel Corp. 
increased the rate 2% points to 93 
per cent. 

Pittsburgh 
to 99 per cent, with a 


Recovered 5 points 
further in- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity 
In Leading Districts 


Engaged 


Week Same 
ended week 
May 17 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh 99 =o 65 33 
Chicago 102.5 1 J 70 5.5 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 60 37 
Youngstown 95 None a4 ¥- 
Wheeling 88 None 88 53 
Cleveland 95 iS. FZ 50 
Buffalo 93 + 2.5 56.5: 375 
Birmingham 95 5 83 Si 
New England . 100 $10 56 15 
Cincinnati 92.5 + 3.5 61 14 
St. Louis 98 None 17.5 39 
Detroit . 88 None 80 59 
Average 99.5 + 2 70 15.5 





crease indicated for this week. 

Wheeling—Steady at 88 per cent, 
since late April. 

Centra! eastern seaboard——With 
some producers showing better op- 
erations, strike at Phoenix Iron Co 
plant held the rate at 95 per cent. 

Cleveland—Removal of an open 
hearth for repair caused a drop of 
1% points to 95 per cent, which 
probably will continue this week. 

Detroit—Continued at 88 per cent, 
awaiting completion of open-hearth 
repairs. 

Youngstown, O.-Continued at 95 
per cent, with 73 open _ hearths, 
three bessemers and 21 blast fur- 
naces active. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. each has one open hearth 
off for repair. Outlook for this 
week is for a further rise to 96 
or 97 per cent. A Carnegie-Illinois 
blast furnace is scheduled for re 
lighting this week, after relining. 


Auto Output 127,255 


@ Automobile production the week 
ended May 17 totaled 127,255 units, 
compared with 132,630 in the pre 
ceding week, and 99,030 in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 
Strike threats delayed compilations 
last week. For comparative tabu 
lation see page 38. 


@ Simplified list of stock sizes of 
nonferrous range ilers has been 
proposed by the Nonferrous Hot 
Water Tank Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, it was reported last week 
by the Bureau of Standards. The 
proposal has been submitted to the 
industry for consideration and ac- 
ceptance, 






Foundrymen’s Convention Keyed to 


Industry’s War-Time Activities 


@ ALTHOUGH not the stated key- 
note of the various sessions, defense 
activities of the foundry industry 
influenced considerable of the tech- 
nical and commercial discussions at 
the forty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s Associ- 
ation, held last week at Hote! 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

This was the off year in which the 
exposition of foundry equipment is 
omitted, but despite this and the 
fact the industry’s heavy operations 
tended to curtail attendance, the 
convention's registration of more 
than 1400 compared favorably with 
that of past meetings. 

Touching on the industry’s role 
in defense efforts, L. N. Shannon, 
Stockham Pipe Fittings Co., Birm 
ingham, Ala., in his annual address 
as association president said: 

“The fundamental work of the 
association -improvement and de 
velopment of the casting industry 
along lines of technical control, 
manufacturing methods, equipment 
and shop processes—-has been of 
great importance in placing our in 
dustry on a footing whereby it can 
do its share in the nation’s industrial 
preparedness program. 

“We believe that in times such as 
these of national preparedness we 
have every reason to feel that our 
work, the work of our many mem 
bers, cur committees, are all of the 
greatest importance in the national 
industrial program of production 
for defense and preparedness.” 


Membership at Record Level 


Attention was called by Mr. Shan 
non to the consistent expansion in 
the association’s activities and mem 
bership in recent years. Membership 
increased by more than 700 the past 
vear to exceed 4100, a record level, 
embracing 21 district chapters. New 
technical committees include one 
which is starting a five-year pro 
gram on cupola research and one 
devoted to analysis of casting de 
fects. 

It was announced that a person 
nel change will be made in the as 
sociation’s management July 1 when 
C, E. Westover, manager of opera 
tions, Burnside Steel Casting Co., 
Chicago, will become executive vice 
president, succeeding C. E. Hoyt. 
The latter, who will continue as 
manager of exhibits for the associ- 
ation, has been prominently identi- 
fied with the organization’s devel- 
opment. He has been manager of 
foundry exhibits since 1908, was sec 
retary and treasurer of the associa 
tion from 1918 through 1936 and 
executive vice president since 1936. 

In recognition of his outstanding 


service to the foundry industry, Mr. 
Hoyt was presented the Joseph S. 
Seaman gold medal at the conven- 
tion. He was also tendered a bound 
volume containing testimonials of 
regards and appreciation from pres- 





H. S. Simpson 
President, American 
men’s Association 


Elected Foundry- 








Cc. E. Westover 
Executive Vice president 





Db. P. Forbes 
Vice president 





ent and past officers of the associ- 
ation. Stating that he desired to 
share with his associates the honor 
conferred by the Seaman award, 
Mr. Hoyt presented bronze replicas 
of the medal to the following execu- 
tives of the association: Secretary, 
R. E. Kennedy; assistant secretary, 
N. F. Hindle; assistant treasurer, 
Miss Jane Reininga; and director of 
safety and hygiene section, E. O. 
Jones. 

D. J. Reese, engineer, research 
and development division, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Inec., New York, 
received the J. H. Whiting medal for 
his outstanding contributions to the 
foundry industry and the American 
Foundrymen’s Association through 
his work in improvement of cupola 
melting methods. The award was 
made by T. S. Hammond, Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, III. 

Max Kuniansky, general manager, 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., was presented the W. H. Mc- 
Fadden medal, for outstanding con- 
tributions to the gray iron industry 
and to the association. H. Bornstein, 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., made the 
presentation. 

Fred L. Wolf, technical director, 
Ohio Brass Co., was the recipient 
of the John A. Penton medal, for his 
outstanding contributions to the non- 
ferrous and malleable castings in 
dustry and the association. The pre 
sentation was made by Dr. G. H. 
Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Philadel 
phia. 


Nominations Approved 


Nominations of officers and direc 
tors of the association for the cam- 
ing year, as announced by the nom- 
inating committee a number of 
weeks ago, were approved by the 
convention at the annual business 
meeting. New officials are: Presi 
dent, H. S. Simpson, president, Na 
tional Engineering Co., Chicago; 
vice president, D. P. Forbes, presi 
dent, Gunite Foundries Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; directors for three years, 
R. J. Allen, consulting metallurgist 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J.; J. G. Coff 
man, vice president and plant man- 
ager, Los Angeles Steel Casting Co. 
Ltd., Los Angeles; W. J. Corbett, 
vice president, Atlas Steel Casting 
Co., Buffalo; M. J. Gregory, factory 
manager, foundry division, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.; and 
L. N. Shannon, vice president 
Stockham Pipe Fittings Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

As retiring president, Mr. Shan- 
non, and Henry M. Lane, Gross Isle, 
Mich., who has long heen associated 
with the technical development of 
the foundry industry, were made 
honorary life members of the asso- 
ciation. 

While praising the contributions 
of the foundryman to industrial de- 
velopment of the country, the 
awards address by S. Wells Utley, 
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Detroit Steel Castings Co., called 
attention to steady encroachment of 
government on private initiative. He 
said in part: 

“For upwards of a quarter of a 
century, and more especially during 
the last eight years, we have seen 
many of our fellow citizens en- 
deavoring in every way possible to 
destroy the incentives which have 
been the touchstone of our progress. 
More and more we have surrendered 
our rights as individuals to govern- 
ment. More and more the central 
government has taken over the 
rights of the states and local com- 
munities. 

“The freedom of the individual to 
manage his own life has been edged- 
about by constantly increasing re- 
strictions, the rewards for initiative 
and daring have been constantly de- 
creasing, while life has been made 
easier for the lazy and improvident. 
Most of us as corporate executives 
are working for government, in that 
more of the product of our labor is 
paid out in taxes than is paid to 
stockholders or used in strengthen- 
ing the business. 


National Wealth Lower 


“A decrease in the chances of re- 
ward has decreased the hope of the 
ambitious; a decrease in the penalty 
for failure has lessened the fear of 
the indolent. No man up to 30 years 
of age has ever had any business 
experience under the old American 
way of life. No wonder that for the 
first time in our history a decade has 
closed with the national wealth ap- 
preciably lower than at its begin- 
ning, and with no single year in 
which the national income _ has 
equaled that of the best year in the 
preceding decade. We have set up 
an absolutely new record for this 
land of ours, for more than ten 
years we have gene backward rather 
than forward.” 

Cleveland has been selected as 
the site for the 1942 convention of 
the association. Meetings, together 
with an exposition, will be held 
there the week of April 20. 

A well-balanced program of tech- 
nical papers was presented before 
the various divisions, a number of 
the discussions centering around 
new conditions imposed by the de- 
fense program. Cupola operators 
were urged by D. J. Reese to substi- 
tute structural steel scrap for the 
more generally used rail scrap dur- 
ing the present period of metal 
conservation. In most cases struc- 
tural steel scrap will do a better 
job, he stated, adding that the 
major difficulties likely to be en- 
countered in using steel scrap other 
than rails are that the size is less 


Mr. Reese referred to an instance 
in which a foundry melted 8 tons of 
bottle caps. 

Need for training many of the 
4,000,000 additional workers who 
will be required by defense _ in- 
dustries before the end of the year 
was emphasized by W. F. Patter- 
son, chief of apprenticeship, Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards. More than 
30 per cent of these extra workers 
must be skilled men, he stated. This 
proportion varies in different in- 
dustries, ranging up to 65 per cent 
in the case of construction workers 
and to 60 per cent for shipyard and 
foundry employes. 

Short-term training programs are 
necessary to supplement apprentice 
activities, if the necessary workers 
are to be supplied quickly, and 90 
per cent of this training job must be 
accomplished by industry, Mr. Pat- 
terson continued. However, many of 
the principles of apprentice train- 
ing are applicable to the short-term 
program. 

Pointing out that no compulsion 
in the setting up of training sys- 
tems is contemplated, the speaker 
urged industry to seek the co-opera- 
tion of the government’s field tech- 
nical advisory service when assist- 
ance is required in developing such 
programs or in improving existing 
practices. He admitted that the 
army draft has proved a stumbling 
block in inducing industry to enroll 
young men for training, and he 
recommended that management in- 
tercede with selective service boards 
in requesting deferment of men es- 
sential to defense work. It was inti- 
mated that federal intervention 


would be forthcoming if relief in 
this respect is not obtainable from 
the individual boards. 

Apprentice training has _pro- 
gressed rapidly the past year, the 
number of enrolled apprentices in 
various industries doubling in that 
period, although principal gains 
have been among plants which previ- 
ously conducted such programs. Mr. 
Patterson stated that the American 
Foundrymen’s Association has been 
more active in apprentice training 
work than any other trade associa- 
tion. 

Importance of concentrating on 
worker training also was stressed 
by Glenn Gardiner, Forstman 
Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J., and 
Elliott Service Co., New York. Mr. 
Gardiner, who is serving as New 
Jersey district director, training 
within industry division, OPM, 
called attention to the fact that the 
man-years required to complete the 
defense appropriations approved by 
Washington are far in excess olf 
those needed during the most active 
peacetime periods of the past. 

Winners of the American Found 
rymen’s Association annual appren- 
tice contest for the making of cast- 
ings and patterns were announced 
as follows, the first name in each 
group being the first prize winner: 

Gray iron: Henry L. White, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Chester Blacksmith, Bowler 
Foundry Co., Cleveland; 3urton 
Bevis, Caterpillar Tractor’ Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Steel: Bob Bina, Crucible Stee! 
Casting Co., Cleveland; H. Novak, 
Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., 





Posters Designed To Spur Defense Production 
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likely to be satisfactory, or that 
bundles will be too large or that 
flat plate will tend to decrease the 
void space of the cupola. As _ indi- 
cative of the broad range in steel 
scrap that may be cupola melted, 


@ First of a series of posters has been issued by the Office of Production Man- 
agement to be distributed primarily to companies engaged in national defense 
work. They also will be displayed in postoffices. Posters will carry the official 
emblem of the OPM. Additional copies are available on request through the 
Division of Information, Office of Emergency Management, Washington 
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Milwaukee; Pierre McMullen, Birds- 
boro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
3irdsboro, Pa. 

Nonferrous: Tony Inancich, Stand 
ard Brass Works, Milwaukee; John 
Jasso, Wellman Bronze & Alumi- 
num Co., Cleveland; Kenneth Zinda, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Patternmaking: John Burcsky 
Master Pattern Co., Cleveland; Ar- 


thur Sirevoog, Miehle Printing 
Press Mfg. Co., Chicago; Albert 


Jazbinski, Western Pattern Works, 
Cleveland. 


Loan Administrator Believes Overall 


Increase in Steel Capacity Unnecessary 


WASHINGTON 
@ Jesse Jones, federal loan admin- 
istrator said last Friday he did not 
think an overall increase in steel 
capacity is necessary and that all 
requirements for steel can be met 
“by bolstering up a few plants here 
and there.” 

At the same time Mr. Jones an- 
nounced that the Defense Plant 
Corp. has appropriated $200,000,000 
for machine tool purchases at the re- 
quest of William S. Knudsen, OPM 
director. He said the tools will be 
placed in factories, leased by the 
Defense Plant Corp., or sold to fac- 
tories holding defense orders. Mr. 
Jones said the appropriation will 
give too] manufacturers an idea of 
the requirements in the near future 
and will provide a backlog for in- 
dustry. 

Referring to the steel 
Mr. told a press 
that some expansion is being con- 
sidered on the West coast. He said 
this would probably be in the plants 
of United States Steel Corp. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Indicating 


situation, 


Jones conference 


that he did not believe a new steel 
industry should be established in 
that region, Mr. Jones stated he 
has not formally discussed steel con- 
struction plans with Henry J. 
Kaiser, West coast engineer. “Our 
thought is that the existing manu- 
facturers can increase steel capacity 
here and there quicker and more 
soundly than by establishing a com- 
pletely new plant,” Jones said. 

A $25,000,000 advance on a $63,- 
000,000 order for aluminum has been 
made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to the Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., the loan administrator re- 
vealed. He said the Canadian cor- 
poration located at Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., will supply 170,000,000 
pounds of aluminum to RFC. Mr. 
Jones said he was ready to make 
similar transactions with Canadian 
metal companies if they could sup- 
ply United States defense needs. 

Warren Lee Pierson, president of 
the Export-Import bank, is now in 
Brazil discussing purchases of met- 
als from that country, Mr. Jones 
said. 





Taxes on Identical Group of Major Steel Companies 


@ Combined local, state and fed- 
eral taxes paid by an_ identical 
group of major steel companies in 
1940 totaled $199,768,613, compared 
with $95,601,720 in 1929. Taxes 
per ton of finished steel produced 
last vear by these companies were 


nearly 80 per cent larger than in 
1929, amounting to $4.64, against 
$2.60. 

Per cent of taxes to gross sales 
in 1946 was 6.3 and 3.9 in 1929. 
Highest ratio of taxes to gross 
sales was in the deficit year 1932, 


calculated as 7.6 per cent. 


est since 1929, but were 40 per 
cent lower than in 1929, although 
output was 6 per cent greater. 
Steel companies representing 90 
per cent of the industry last year 
earned 7.5 per cent on investment, 


against 9.2 per cent in 1929, and 
an average of 1.8 per cent for the 
decade 1930-39. 

Dividends paid to steel com- 


panies’ stockholders last year were 
equal to 11.7 cents for each dollar 
in payrolls. The foregoing figures 
and following table are from com- 
pilations by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute: 

% Taxes 


Net earniags in 1940 were high- 
Total Taxes Paid 
State 
and Local Federal Total 
1929 $59,491,012 $36,110,708 $95,601,720 
1930 57,429,410 20,170,595 77,600,005 
1931 54,868,439 1,805,527 56,673,966 
1932 51,561,454 424,838 51,986,292 
1933 18,685,062 2. 656,281 51,341,343 
1924 18,463,754 7,559,431 56,023,185 
1935 50,128,091 15,356,887 65,484,978 
1936 61,214,236 36,109,532 97,323,768 
1937 83,401,173 73,212,250 156,613,423 
1938 72,025,232 20,864,578 92. 889,810 
1939 84,384,286 17,851,764 132,236,050 
1940 92,309,938 107,458,675 199,768,613 


Production Taxes To 
Finished Steel Per Total Gross 
(Net Tons) Ton Gross Sales Sales 
36,745,816 $2.60 $2,438,000,000 3.9 
28,008,437 2.77 1,864,000,000 4.2 
18,446,273 3.07 1,223,000,000 4.6 
9,753,230 5.33 683,000,000 7.6 
15,694,605 3.27 933,000,000 5 Fs 4 
17,487,036 3.20 1,131,000,000 5.0 
22,173,160 2.95 1,481,000,000 4.4 
32,648,207 2.98 2,090,000,000 4.7 
35,399,234 4.42 2,738,000,000 5.7 
20,100,939 4.62 1,647,000,000 5.6 
33,496,068 3.95 2,422,000,000 $5 
13,072,783 1.64 3,147,000,000 6.3 





5259 Foundries in United 
States and Canada 


@ Foundries in United States and 
Canada total 5259, an increase of 
26 from 5233 in 1939, according to 
a survey by The Foundry. In United 
States the number is 4812, up 36 
from 4776 in the prior year, while 
Canada’s total decreased 10, from 
457 to 447. 


Number of Foundries 


1941 1939 

Gray iron foundries 

United States 3,006 3,054 

Canada 331 340 
Steel foundries 

United States ... 298 299 

Canada wiki ; 28 28 
Electrical steel foundries 

United States 217 215 

Canada 22 24 
Malleable foundries 

United States ... 141 138 

Canada : 14 11 
Exclusive nonferrous foundries 

United States 1,445 1,370 


Canada .. 86 92 
Nonferrous foundries department of 
other shops 

United States 

Canada : 
Aluminum foundries 

United States 

Canada .. , : 250 201 
Total nonferrous foundries 


1,353 1,377 
208 209 


2,129 


2,174 


United States 2,798 2,747 

Canada 294 301 
Machine shop foundries 

United States 2,894 2,906 

Canada 328 338 
Pattern shop foundries 

United States 2,930 941 


Canada 205 310 
Total, all foundries 


United States 4,812 1,776 

Canada : 447 457 
Grand Total, U. S. 

and Canada 5,259 5,233 
Foundry Equipment 
Index Higher in April 
@ Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Cleveland, re- 


ports index of net orders closed for 
new equipment in April was 405.3, 
compared with 329.3 in March. Index 
for repairs was 292.5 in April and 


272.7 in March. Total sales index 
was 377.2 in April and 315.2 in 
March. 


Indexes are per cent of monthly 
averages of sales to metalworking 
industries, 1937-39. 


Manganese Ore Reserve 
Established at Pittsburgh 


@ Stockpile of 25,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore has been established 
by the government near the Alle- 
gheny county airport, in the Pitts 
burgh district. Owned by the Union 
Railroad, a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., land for the 
stockpile was made available to 
the government, 

Shipments of ore, which is im- 
ported, are being made from Balti 
more docks, the tract having been 
placed under guard as a bonded cus- 
toms warehouse. 
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“Don’t Forget Normal Problems in 


Defense Rush,” Warehousemen Advised 


@ WHILE the national defense 
emergency has posed new and im- 
portant problems to the steel ware- 
house industry, the industry must 
not forget those disturbing long- 
term problems that it has confront- 
ed for years. 

This point was stressed at the 
thirty-second annual convention of 
the American Steel Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, May 12-14, in San Francis- 
co, by Walter S. Doxsey, executive 
secretary and new president of the 
association. 

“Events of recent months have 
swept you from a doldrum into a 
hurricane,” Mr. Doxsey told more 
than 200 delegates. “The gale of 
demand incident to the defense pro- 
gram has brought on a torrent of 
new problems which, for the mo- 
ment, Surpass all those that per- 
plexed you 12 months ago. Still, 
every one of the problems which 
engaged your attention until recent- 
ly is basic and fundamental. In the 
long run practical solutions must be 
found; for unless our competitive 
system is supplanted, entirely, these 
problems will return to harass you 
just as soon as the present emer- 
gency is over. It is possible the de- 
sired readjustments can be made 
more easily and with fewer disturb- 
ances during this period of peak 
demand than under more normal 
conditions. 

“So while I fully realize the seri- 
ousness and urgency of the diffi- 
culties that you face today, may I 
ask you to keep the old problems 
in mind and strive as best you can, 
whenever you can, to make the 
economic position of the steel ware- 
house distributor ever more secure. 
Indeed, if history repeats, when the 
storm subsides these changes will 
be more vital to you than ever be- 
fore.” 


Supply Problem “Pressing” 


One of the most pressing prob- 
lems at present is that of supply, 
Mr. Doxsey said. 

“With mill order books virtually 
closed for the year and with only 
the haziest of hopes of getting de- 
liveries at any time within 12 
months, it takes a crystal gazer of 
the highest rank to determine what 
to order, how much to order, when 
to order, where to order and when 
to expect it,” Mr. Doxsey said. “And 
if you order on the basis of present 
demand, where are you going to 
put the steel when you get it? When 
you get it, will you be able to sell 
itz 

He warned the distributors to keep 
close eye on costs; that pricing pol- 
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icies and methods will be put to 
a severe test by the avalanche of 
orders now being handled. The 
warehouse industry, he pointed out, 
had not made a general advance in 
prices and has refused to accept 
the premiums that have been of- 
fered. This policy, he advised, may 
shortly be frozen by fiat, and if so, 
escape from rising costs may not 
readily be had through the medium 
of higher margins. 

Richmond Lewis, retiring presi 
dent of the association and vice 
president, Charles C. Lewis Co., 





Walter S. Doxsey 


Elected president, American Steel Ware- 
house Association 


Springfield, Mass., outlined the asso- 
ciation’s activities during the past 
year, especially as regards prepar- 
ing to aid in the defense program. 
The group has worked and is work- 
ing closely with defense officials 
and with the Iron and Steel Industry 
Defense Committee. 

Because of the great demands on 
warehouse executives’ time occa- 
sioned by emergency demands, Mr. 
Lewis suggested a change in ex- 
ecutive management and the elec- 
tion of a president who could de- 
vote his entire time to the job. 

Charles S. Dickerson, general 
manager of sales, Edgar T. Ward’s 
Sons Co., Pittsburgh, reviewed the 
association’s accomplishments on 
mill extras over recent years. ‘No 
one concern could accomplish these 
things,” he said. “It is the collective 
and continuous force of the 300 
members rallied to a cause, com- 
mitted to a premise, and presented 
through the central clearing house 
which gives us recognition.” 

“Your Specifications” was the title 
of an address delivered by Norman 


Foy, general manager of sales, Re 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland. E. H. 
McGinnis, general manager, Union 
Hardware & Metal Co., spoke on 
“Business For Profit.” 

Speaking on “P.oduction and Dis 
tribution of Steel and the Public In 
terest,’ Edward L. Ryerson Jr., 
chairman, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
said there doesn’t seem to be any 
real conception on the part of the 
ceneral public of the distribution of 
steel products or of the relationship 
of the industry’s productive capacity 
to the demands of both useful con 
sumption and war requirements 

“Government experts taik in 
terms of a total need for approx! 
mately 89,000,000 tons of ingots foi 
the year 1942,” said Mr. Ryerson, 
“and issue statements indicatin: 
that they doubt the ability of the 
industry to produce more than &4, 
000,000 tons. A careful survey made 
by a competent engineer indicates 
that the industry should be able to 
produce 91,000,000 tons in 1942, 
which is more than the total thought 
to be required. Later, revised esti- 
mates made by the experts show 
that the needs for 1942 will amount 
to 98,000,000 tons, and therefore it 
is claimed that it will be impossible 
to obtain sufficient for ow 
needs unless new capacity is added. 

“What is the public’s reaction to 
this argument among the experts? 
It is of far-reaching importance, as 
it affects not only the attitude of 
mind of the general public but, un 
fortunately, also the state of mind 
of others, even those making up this 
convention, who should be much 
more intelligent about the subject. 

“Tf my interpretation is cor ect, 
the public thinks that a demand for 
98,000,000 tons of steel ingots means 
that about 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 
tons are needed for defense and war 
purposes, and the assumption prob 
ably is that this makes no difference 
to anyone excepting that it will pei 
mit the steel industry to make hand 
some profits out of such full ca 
pacity operations. 


steel 


Will Seek Inventory Expansion 

“Steel buyers, like yourselves, will 
interpret it to mean that deliveries 
will be extended and priorities ap 
plied, and with resulting difficulties 
in obtaining stock you and all the 
steel buyers in the country will enter 
large orders for future deliveries 
and attempt, in every way, to ex 
pand your own inventories so as to 
be sure of having adequate stocks 
on hand. 

“The real fact, which the public 
fails to comprehend, is that the 
estimate of a demand for 98,000,000 
tons is based upon a war demand of 
approximately 28,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 tons and a requirement of ap- 
proximately 70,000,000 tons _ for 
peacetime needs. 

“The whole point of this discus- 
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sion is my desire to bring to the 
public’s attention the fact that if 
they expect to pursue a war pro 
duction program, and, at the same 
time, meet every increased demand 
of normal consumption, based on 
greatly expanded national] income of 
$90,000,000,000 or more, the steel in- 
dustry will have serious difficulty in 
fulfilling that need unless large 
expenditures and essential supplies 
are used for expansion of existing 
capacity.” 

Mr. Ryerson said that what hap 
pens to the steel industry is more 
vital than what may happen to any 
other commercial or industrial situ 
ation. Consequently, he said, he is 
convinced that a better knowledge 
and a clearer understanding of the 
problem by the general public is es 
sential. 

He urged co-operative, organized 
public relations, acting through such 
mediums as the Iron and Steel Insti 
tute and the Steel Warehouse Asso 
ciation, as well as individual com 
pany management. 

The speaker said general accept 
ance of the importance of the serv 
ice that the steel warehouse renders 
has only recently become estab 
lished in the minds of the steel pro 
ducers. Mr. Ryerson said that for 
the steel producer a radical change 
has taken place during the past 12 
months which may not as yet have 
reached the point where ware- 
houses as buyers are required to ob 
tain priorities so as to secure ton 
nage allotments from the producers. 
However, he _ said, it appears as 
though we are moving rapidly in 
that direction and if this continues 
that point will arrive all too soon. 
Such a situation, he declared, would 
be unfortunate for everyone—pro- 
ducers, distributors, consumers, and 
the general public. 

He referred to mill sales practices 
which he criticized in an address a 
year ago and said some of the 
abuses had been corrected by de 
velopments within the past year. 


Future in Alloys 


Increasing armament demands 
will modify reserves of this or that 
metal or alloy which presently may 
appear sufficient, stated F. W. 
Krebs, Super Steels Inc., Cleveland, 
in his address, “The Immediate Fu 
ture in Alloys.” 

He said the ingenuity of engineers, 
metallurgists, and men of. science 
will be taxed to solve these prob 
lems. Habit and personal prejudices 
for this or that element are yielding 
to the necessities of the day. Mr. 
Krebs said the supply of strategic 
metals has a direct bearing upon the 
conduct of warehouse business. 

Speaking with respect to nickel 
steels, he stated, the Division of 
Priorities has recognized the essen 
tial services which the warehouse in 
dustry provides and he is of the 


opinion an effort is being made to 
provide warehouse operators with 
nickel bearing steels for defense pur- 
poses and for essential industry and 
services with the least inconvenience 
to the distributor and his customer. 
He said, after attending a meeting 
at Washington, he was convinced 
that the requirements of the ware 
house industry in relation to its po- 
sition in serving defense demands 
for steel products would receive 
equitable treatment when other 
priorities may be necessary. 

In an address, “Labor Relations 
and National Defense,’ Almon 
Roth, president, San Francisco Em- 
ployers Council, dealt primarily with 
problems business men have had to 
contend with and the demands of 
unions, especially on the Pacific 
Coast. He pointed out it was neces- 
sary to show union officials what 
they and their members would ac- 
tually lose from the standpoint of 
union labor dues and direct loss of 
pay to union members if business 
houses decided to close shop. 

Mr. Doxsey, who has been execu- 
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tive secretary of the organization 
since 1934, was elected president. 
Other officers elected were: Vice 
presidents, E. D. Graff, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, and 
Cc. H. Bradley, W. J. Holliday & 
Co., Indianapolis; treasurer, A. W. 
Herron Jr., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

The executive committee of the 
association, in addition to the above 


named officers, includes: Guy P. 
Bible, Horace T. Potts Co., Phila- 
delphia; Lester Brion, Peter A. 


Frasse & Co. Inc., New York; A. C. 
Castle, A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago; 
A. O. Fulton, Wheelock, Lovejoy & 
Co. Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; Charles 
Heggie, Scully Steel Products Co., 
Chicago; E. Jungquist, Percival Steel 
& Supply Co., Los Angeles; Rich- 
mond Lewis, Charles C. “Lewis 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; E. L. Parker, 
Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Pitts- 
burgh; J. F. Rogers, Beals, Mc- 
Carthy & Rogers, Buffaio; I. W. Tull, 
J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Giving Them Steel for Ashes 





@ Symbolic of American _ steel- 
workers’ contribution to the British 
cause was the exchange of steel 
for ashes in Public Square, Cleve- 
land, when Miss Flora Wright ar- 
rived there recently with _ the 
British tea kitchen “Iron Duke,” 
from which she and other workers 
of the British War Relief Society 
had served refreshments to their 
countrymen under fire for many 
months. 

Miss Wright is seen accepting a 
copper-bottom stainless steel stock- 
pot, filled with flowers, from Don- 


ald B. Gillies, vice president, Re- 
public Steel Corp. 

She is holding a block of steel 
presented by Harry L. Allen Jr., 
open-hearth worker at Republic’s 
Cleveland plant (right), in ex- 
change for a small vial containing 
some of the ashes which drifted 
into the tea kitchen under fire in 
London. The steel was _ inscribed 
“To the British War Relief Society 
as a symbol of our aid in the de- 
fense of Democracy.” George War- 
burton, British pro-consul in Cleve- 
land (left) presided. 
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Britain Takes 41° of 
March Steel Exports 


@ IRON and steel exports, excluding 
scrap, in March totaled 512,844 
gross tons, valued at $37,332,776, a 
reduction of 2.5 per cent from the 
525,862 tons valued at $34,637,943 
in February. 

Despite a steady downward trend 
over the entire January-March pe- 
riod, cumulative exports at 1,692,- 
504 tons valued at $111,661,722 were 
greater than the shipments of the 
comparable period of 1940, 1,289,701 
tons valued at $98,735,419. 

As in recent months the United 


IRON 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON AND 


STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 





Jan 
through 
Mar. Mar. Mar. 
Articles 1941 1940 1941 


Pig iron 27,464 26,146 154,629 


Ferromanganese and 


spiegeleisen : 308 301 1,115 
*Ferrochrome : Lave E 5,317 
Other ferroalloys 648 179 1,426 


Ingots, blooms, etc: 
Not containing alloy 124,956 80,874 441,491 


Alloy, incl. stainless 33,947 285 129,706 
Steel bars, cold fin. 11,751 3,794 42,530 
Bars, iron 831 2,651 1,138 
Bars, concrete 15,380 13,880 36,701 


Other steel bars: 
Not containing alloy 20,025 38,852 60,036 


Stainless steel ; 86 65 202 
Alloy, not stainless. 4,774 2,193 13,522 
Wire rods ..... > -hop oe 


19,124 34,631 
Boiler plate 1,513 1,463 13, 22 
Other plates, not fab.: 

Not containing alloy 31,702 32,641 107,999 


Stainless steel , 14 51 140 
Alloy, not stainless 390 148 1,145 
Skelp iron or steel... 15,941 2,420 37,310 
Sheets, galv. iron 1,004 610 1,006 
Sheets, galv. steel... 10,269 14,780 26,421 


Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 
Not containing alloy 36,169 44,372 106,378 


Stainless steel 167 176 295 
Alloy, not stainless 775 636 1,860 
Sheets, black iron .. 848 5,679 2,548 


Strip steel, cold-rolled: 
Not containing alloy 3,858 4,299 15,975 
Stainless steel .. | 11 130 
Alloy, not stainless 45 3 157 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 
Not containing alloy 7,976 12,868 26,896 








Stainless steel 14 18 18 

Alloy, not stainless 101 103 145 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 19,849 44,376 13,078 
Terneplate (incl. long 

ternes) ; 823 2,258 
Tanks, except lined 1,077 7,429 
Shapes, not fabricated 22,980 94,744 
Shapes, fabricated. 9,477 19,265 
Plates, fabricated : 4,425 9,726 
Metal lath . Sar 230 156 
Frames and sashes 143 591 
Sheet piling ... 477 2,803 
Rails, 60 Ibs. ; 6,255 36, 294 
Rails, under 60 Ibs. 8,248 14,861 
Rails, relaying 1,026 > 700 
Rails, fastenings 1,944 6,398 
Switches, frogs. crsgs. 218 627 
Railroad spikes ..... 462 1,936 
R. R. bolts, nuts, ete. 88 480 
Boiler tubes, seamless 4,232 11,682 
Boiler tubes, welded. 283 578 
Pipe: 

Seamless casing and 

oil-line ..... ‘ 6,738 8,355 14,805 

Do., welded 964 3,845 2,706 

Seamless black ; 2,153 4,633 6,005 
Pipe fittings: 

Mall.-iron screwed. 396 392 1,240 

Cast-iron§ screwed. 103 272 269 
Pipe and fittings for: 

Cast-iron pressure. 5.272 1,443 9,539 

Cast-iron soil >" 1,476 864 3,536 
Pipe, welded: 

Black steel ....... 5,393 3,542 11,265 

Black wrought-iron 316 351 1,28: 

Galvanized steel 6,426 3,549 15,745 

Galv. wrought-iron. 468 848 1,578 
All other pipe, fittings 1,082 1,542 8,854 
Wire: 

Plain iron or steel. 6,048 9,238 15,711 

Galvanized . sy 4,793 4,564 14,013 

Barbed : rar 6,894 2,060 12,561 
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Kingdom took the largest share of 
exports in March, 213,673 tons, in- 
cluding 110,712 tons of nonalloy and 
25,281 tons of alloy ingots, blooms, 
billets, and 25,000 tons of pig iron. 

Ranking markets among the 
American republics were Brazil, 
whose takings dropped to 22,826 
tons from the February figure of 
25,526 tons, and Argentina, whose 
purchases increased sharply to 21, 
100 tons from the 12,988 tons of 
the preceding month. 

Scrap exports in March totaled 
54,383 tons, compared with 74,378 
tons in February and 206,928 tons 
in March, 1940. 

Reaching their highest point in 


AND STEEL FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Jan 
through 
Mar Mar. Mar 
Articles 1941 1940 1941 
Woven-wire fencing 294 389 929 
Woven-wire se’n cloth: 
Insect 109 85 281 
Other 217 191 595 
Wire rope and cable 731 1,011 3,491 
Wire strand 38 161 112 
Electric welding rods 171 303 1,671 
+Card clothing 1 
Other wire 959 1,343 3,002 
Wire nails 4,191 1,254 9,664 
Horseshoe nails 200 &5 591 
Tacks 56 65 23° 
Other nails, staples 986 119 1,777 
Ordinary bolts, ma- 
chine screws 3,948 1,199 10,059 
Castings: 
Gray-iron (incl. 
semisteel) 813 126 Be 0 
Malleable-iron 394 174 1,079 
Steel, not alloy 27 177 681 
Alloy steel, incl 
stainiess 64 278 29° 
Car wheels, tires, axles: 
Wheels and tires 772 1,724 914 
Axles, no wheels 182 240 292 
Axles, with wheels 19 11 100 
Horseshoes and calks 22 100 13 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 
Not containing alloy 3,357 1,709 8,247 
Alloy, incl. stainless 612 318 1,731 
Total 512,844 457,052 1,692,504 
Scrap, iron and steel: 205,041 
*No. 1 heavy melt. 15,155 14,643 
*No. 2 heavy melt. 23,788 69,902 
*Baled and bundled 2,471 8,689 
*Cast and burnt 2,686 14,451 
*Other 9,838 32,385 
Scrap, tin plate 702 
Tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles, etc. 300 533 1,510 
Waste-waste tin plate 145 166 1,983 
Terneplate clippings 
and scrap 186 252 
Total scrap . 54,383 206,928 173,816 
GRAND TOTAL 567,227 663,980 1,866,320 
Iron ore 698 1,830 1,270 


*New class 
+Not separately classified after Dec. 31, 1940 
1940. 


ORIGIN OF MARCH IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 


Iron Man- 
ore gZanese or 
Canada 8,996 
Mexico 278 13 
Cuba ; 19,600 8,629 
Chile .. ose | Ae Geo : 
Philippine Is. ; ; 6,170 
Brazil : 13,844 
Netherlands Indies ; 286 
British India ; . 6,042 
Soviet Russia P 1,625 
South Africa .... - 1,727 
Gold Coast : 8,975 
Total 181,554 17,341 
Sheets, 
skelp and Steel 
saw plate bars 
Canada 1 1 
Sweden 1 60 
Total 2 61 


1941, imports of iron and steel 
other than scrap—totaled 872 tons, 
valued at $206,537 in March. Re- 
ceipts in February amounted to on- 
ly 646 tons valued at $143,126. 

Scrap imports rose sharply to 
5401 tons valued at $67,944 in March 
from the 150 tons valued at $2186 
received in February. Imports for 
the first three months of 1941 stand 
at 5568 tons valued at $70,201, in 
contrast to the 744 tons valued at 
$8124 imported during the compar- 
able period of 1940. 

Accompanying figures are from 
the Durable Materials Unit of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 





U. S. FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND 
STEEL, INCLUDING SCRAP 


Gross Tons 





1941 1940 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 698,853 123 583,521 8,27 
Feb. 600,240 796 671,301 6,740 
Mar. 567,227 6,27 663,980 5,095 
April ; 612,906 6,674 
May . 783,964 7,759 
June 936,047 5,505 
July ; 1,034,938 3,542 
Aug. 1,402,075 2.105 
Sept. 1,221,052 2,598 
Oct. 1,105,510 3,966 
Nov. 788,176 980 
Dec , 805,158 1,064 
Tot 10,608,628 57,303 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FOR CONSUMP 
TION OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Jan 
through 
Mat Mar Mar 
Articles 1941 1940) 1941 
Pig iron 583 
Sponge iron 69 a 
Ferromanganese (1) 835 11 
Spiegeleisen 18 
Ferrochrome (2) 
Ferrosilicon (3) 114 63 204 
Other ferroalloys (4) 14 
Steel ingots, blooms, et« 
3illets, solid or hollow 55 135 55 
Concrete reinforce. bars 7 
Hollow bar, drill steel 61 186 SO) 
Bars, solid or hollow 23 ‘72 60 
Iron slabs 
Iron bars 15 34 15 
Wire rods 66 930 87 
Boiler and other plate (in- 
cluding skelp) 2 1 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 2 29 1 
Die blocks, blanks, etc 2 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin and 
terneplate 1 12 Ue 
Structural shapes 235 
Sashes and frames 24 67 
Sheet piling 
Rails and track rnaterial 209 2 228 
Cast-iron pipe, fittings 
Mall. iron pipe fittings 
Welded pipe 
Other pipe 73 612 414 
Cotton ties 2 
Other hoops and bands 100 
3arbed wire 
Round iron, steel wire 170 4 
Teleg., telephone wire 
Flat wire, steel strips 162 336 149 
Wire rope and strand 31 97 71 
Other wire 1 
Nails, tacks, staples ; 21 f 
Bolts, nuts, and rivets 6 53 10 
Horse and mule shoes 
Castings and forgings 24 1s SI 
Total 872 5,067 1,924 
Iron and steel scrap 5,401 29 5,568 
GRAND TOTAL 6.273 5,096 7,492 
(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome content 
(3) silicon content (4) alloy content 
31 
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Reduction in nondefense spending, tax reforms urged on Con- 
gress ... Industry must supply own blanks in inventory con- 
trol plan... Full priorities control by Office of Production 
Management voted by Senate . . . United States and Canada 
to exchange data on strategic materials supplies ... New 
reports on adequacy of steel capacity expected soon 


WASHINGTON 
@ DRASTIC reduction in nonde- 
fense spending and corrections of 
inequalities in the taxes on durable 
goods industries was urged upon 
Congress last week by William J. 
Kelly, president, Machinery and Al 
lied Products Institute, Chicago. 

In a statement to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Kelly 
submitted four recommendations: 

1. Carryover of corporate net 
losses should be permitted for a 
minimum of six years under the noi 
mal income tax law. 

2. Corporate normal income tax 
rates should be increased or surtax 
on normal income levied; increase 
in present excess profits taxes should 
be avoided. 

3. Base years under the excess 
profits tax for constituting credit 
under the income alternative should 
be changed from 1936-39 to 1935-39 
with privilege of selecting three of 
five years for computing average in- 
come credit. 

4. Unused excess profits tax credit 
should be carried forward for at 
least six years instead of two years 
as now permitted. 


Inventory Compliance 
Statements Distributed 


More than 200,000 compliance 
Statements have been distributed 
to suppliers who in turn are to give 
them to customers under the Pri- 
orities Division’s metal inventory 
control, officials said last week. 
Customers who are unable to obtain 
statements from suppliers can get 
them from the Priorities Division, 
OPM, Washington. The OPM will 
not supply the blanks after June 
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but is attempting to work out a 
uniform statement that can be 
printed, mimeographed, or typewrit- 
ten at the expense of the suppliers 
or customers. According to the 
officials, the strain on the govern- 
ment’s printing facilities will be 
too great to permit OPM to send out 
200,000 blanks every 30 days. An 
interpretive statement based _ on 
questions dealers have been asking 
regarding the orders will be issued 
early this week. 


Beryllium Plant Construction, 
Purchase of Ore, Proposed 


A $25,000,000 appropriation for 
purchase of beryllium ore and erec- 
tion of a reduction plant for the 
production of beryllium oxide and 
alloys by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. is proposed in a bill in 
troduced by Senator’ Brewster, 
Maine. 

The bill authorizes RFC to lease 
through the Defense Plant Corp. 
plants and equipment that may be 
utilized in the manufacture of 
beryllium alloys. It has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


Division of Defense Aid 
Reports Established in OEM 


President Roosevelt has_ estab- 
lished in the Office for Emergency 
Management a Division of Defense 
Aid Reports, to provide “a central 
channel for the clearance of trans- 
actions and reports” under the lease- 
lend act. 

Maj. Gen. James H. Burns of the 
United States Army has been des- 
ignated executive officer of the di- 
vision. The presidential order in- 


structed the division to co-ordinate 
the processing of requests for aid 
received from foreign nations. 


Issues Priorities Instructions 
For Nickel-Bearing Steels 


A 37-page booklet containing full 
instructions regarding priorities for 
nickel-bearing steel has been issued 
by OPM for general distribution. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
Priorities Division, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, Social Se- 
curity building, Washington. 


Dominick To Handle Priorities 
For Merchant Ship Program 

Priority questions involving sup- 
plies and equipment for the mer- 
chant shipbuilding program will be 
nandled by Gayer G. Dominick, New 
York. Mr. Dominick has been ap- 
pointed chief liaison officer between 
OPM’s Priorities Division and the 
Maritime Commission. 

Dexter A. Tutein, Tutein Corp., 
New York, has been added to the 
OPACS staff. 

Administration Tightening 
Control Over Arms Output 

Senate approval was expected late 
last week of two defense measures 
which would tighten the adminis- 


tration’s control over armament 
production. 
One would give the President 


authority to exercise control over 
the flow of virtually all articles 
produced by American industry. 
The other would add $1,5060,000,- 
000 to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.’s funds to finance the con- 
struction and operation of defense 
plants at that agency’s discretion. 


OPM Priorities Control 
Continued by U. S. Senate 


Senate last week voted to give 
OPM undisputed authority to con- 
trol priorities on defense materials. 

The Senate struck out of a 
House-approved bill a provision to 
establish a priorities division inde- 
pendent of the defense agency and 
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profits with Jones & 
Lamson versatile 
equipment 









TODAY 


Every wheel that can be turned to speed armament pro- 
duction must run night and day. Under these conditions 
the versatility, precision, power and productiveness of 


Jones & Lamson equipment will enable you to make out- 





Bei. 
es RIO 


TODAY this Jones & Lamson Automatic Thread 
Grinder may be speeding armaments, grinding 
internal threads in Gun Breech Blocks, but— 


T Oo M Oo R R Oo WwW TOMORROW Jones & Lamson Automatic Thread 

Grinders undoubtedly will help their farsighted 
owners to meet peace-time competition with low 
Post-war competition will relentlessly eliminate any plant Production costs 


standing contributions to national defense. 


whose equipment cannot easily turn to low cost production 
for peace-time demand. But wise purchases of Jones & 
Lamson equipment, made today, will leave you on the 
right side of the fence tomorrow. That's why it pays to put 
your machine tool problems up to Jones & Lamson 


engineers. =f 





‘ 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. 


Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathes ... Fay Automatic Lathes... Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators . . . Tangent and Radial, Stationary and Revolving Dies and Chasers 





PROFIT PRODUCING 


FAY RAM & SADDLE OPTICAL AUTOMATIC 
M A C H | N E T O O LS AUTOMATIC TYPE UNIVERSAL -OMPARATORS OPENING 
LATHES TURRET LATHES DIE HEADS 
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operating under the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. 

The proposal to remove priorities 
control from OPM was contained 
in an amendment to the Vinson 
bill submitted by Representative 
Cox, Georgia, who said the change 
was an attempt to “freeze Mr. Stet- 
tinius (E. R. Stettinius Jr., director 
of priorities) into the organization.” 

Mr. Stettinius asked the commit- 
tee to remove the amendment from 
the Vinson bill. Priorities must be 
geared with the procurement and 
production of defense needs and 
control of prices and consumption 
in the civilian field to be effective, 
he explained. Removal of the divi 
sion from OPM would upset the 
present balance and would be “in 
advisable,” he added. 

William S. Knudsen, OPM direc 
tor general, and Leon Henderson, 
* (YPACS administrator, also told the 
committee the priorities system is 
working well under the present set 
up and should not be changed. 


Metals Reserve Enters Pact 
To Purchase Reserve Tin 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
the Metals Reserve Co. have entered 
into an agreement with the Inter- 
national Tin Committee covering 
purchase of pig tin for six months 
beginning July 1. Agreement will 
be extended automatically for an- 
other six months if the committee’s 
plan for regulation of production 
and export is extended. 

Agreement is a continuation of a 
Similar arrangement effective from 
July 1, 1940, to July 1 this year. Un 
der the new pact the Metals Re 
serve Co. has agreed to buy 37,500 
tons of tin which it will hold as a 
reserve stock. 

Supply of tin is controlled by the 
tin committee and the agreement 
calls for maintaining the quota of 
permissible tin exports established 
under the agreement of June 29, 
1940, so that reserves can be ac- 
quired without interfering with cur- 
rent demand or affecting current 
price 

Metals Reserve has agreed to buy 
its reserve stock at 50 cents a pound 
«if, United States ports to be speci 
fied by the company. 


Iron, Steel Stocks Lower, 
Shipments Higher in March 


March index of the value of iron 
and steel manufacturers’ inven- 
tories was 123.8 compared with 127 
in February and 111.1 in March of 
last yvear, taking Dec. 31, 1938, at 
100 according to the monthly in- 
dustry survey of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Index of the value of new orders 
received by iron and steel mills in 
March was 295 compared with the 
same figure in February and 101 in 


March of last year taking January, 
1939, at 100. 

Commerce Department’s figures 
show also that the index of the 
value of steel manufacturers’ ship- 
ments in March was 209 compared 
with 198 in February and 126 in 
March of last year. 

In March there was a 15 per cent 
increase over February in the value 
of iron and steel manufacturers’ un- 
filled orders. There was an _ in- 
crease of 254 per cent in March of 
this year over the same month of 
last vear in the value of the un- 
filled orders. 


Hauck, Dunn Reports on Steel 
Capacity To Be Issued Soon 


W. A. Hauck, OPM steel consult- 
ant, has returned from a three-week 
survey of the steel situation in the 
middle west and the Pacific coast. 

His inspection of steel plants and 
sites for potential plants in those 
areas indicated possible future ac- 
tion by the OPM. 

During his trip Mr. Hauck visited 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Salt Lake City and Provo, Utah; 
Pueblo, Colo., and other cities. He 
is preparing a report on findings 
for Samuel R. Fuller Jr., head of 
the OPM materials branch. 

President Roosevelt has extended 
by a week the deadline for filing of 
the supplemental report on steel ca- 
pacity by Gano Dunn, Office of Pro- 
duction Management consultant. 
The extension was requested by 
Mr. Dunn to enable him to include 
complete April tonnage figures. The 
report is now scheduled to be pre- 
sented to the President at the end 
of May. 


U. S. and Canada To Exchange 
Strategic Materials Data 


United States and Canada will ex- 
change vital information on supplies 
of strategic raw materials through 
a new joint committee announced 
last week. Committee will be 
known as the Materials Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee. Members are: E. 
R. Stettinius Jr. and W. L. Batt of 
the United States; G. C. Bateman 
and H. J. Symington, members of 
the Canadian Wartime Industry Con- 
trol Board. They were nominated 
by W. S. Knudsen and C. D. Howe, 
Canadian minister of munitions and 
supply. 


Commitments for New Defense 
Plants Total $3,083,000,000 


Commitments totaling $1,915,000,- 
000 for new factory facilities for 
building an “arsenal of democracy” 
had been made by the government 
to March 30, OPM announced last 
week. The money is being used to 
construct plants and machinery to 
make airplanes, guns, tanks, ma- 





chine tools and other defense equip- 


ment. 

Commitments by private industry 
to build such facilities for which 
certificates of necessity had been is- 
sued or were pending March 15 to- 
taled $977,000,000. This figure does 
not include funds spent by private 
industry for defense plants for 
which certificates of necessity were 
not requested. 

All commitments by the govern- 
ment, plus private financing under 
certificates of necessity, amount to 
$2,892,000,000. If to this are added 
British commitments amounting to 
$191,000,000, the total reaches $3,- 
083,000,000. 


Allocations Made for 87,260 
National Defense Housing Units 


Allocations have been made for 
87,260 family dwelling units under 
the defense housing program, ac- 
cording to C. F. Palmer, co-ordi- 
nator. Of these, 61.512 units are 
for civilian workers and 25,748 for 
enlisted personnel. 

The houses are located in 144 lo- 
calities in 47 states and territories. 
Largest allocation was for 5000 
units in the Pittsburgh area for 
workers in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

Thirteen new localities were added 
to the list of defense areas in which 
houses for defense workers can be 
financed under the national hous- 
ing act upon recommendation of De- 
fense Housing Co-ordinator C. F. 
Palmer. 

The areas include: Rockford, IIl.; 
Kingsbury-LaPorte, Ind.; Leesville- 
DeRidder, La.; Jackson and Meri- 
dian, Miss.; Greenport, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Jacksonville, N. C.; Lorain- 
Elyria, O.; Monessen, Pa.; Newport 
and Quonset Point, R. I.; Anchorage 
and Sitka, Alaska. 


Simplified List of Copper 
Conductors Proposed 


Adoption of a simplified list of 
stock sizes of copper conductors as 
a means of reducing unnecessary 
inventories of copper wire has been 
proposed, according to the National 
Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The simplified 
list was drafted at a conference 
held under auspices of the Division 
of Simplified Practice and is being 
submitted to the industry for ac- 
ceptance. 

National Electrical Contractors 
Association, sponsors of the pro- 
posed recommendation, stated that 
appreciable copper tonnages now 
are tied up in inventories of slow- 
moving sizes, mainly in larger sizes, 
whose place could be more efficient- 
ly filled by smaller cables in mul- 
tiple. The association suggested the 
adoption of a list of 19 stock sizes 
from No. 14 (American wire gage) 
to 500,000 circular mills. 
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Military Requirements To Take All 


Aluminum Supplies by 1942, Says Batt 


w ALL AVAILABLE aluminum will 
be required for the armed forces in 
1942, leaving none for civilian or 
even “indirect” military require- 
ments, W. L. Batt, deputy director 
of OPM’s production division, told 
a Senate committee last week. 

At the peak of the armament pro- 
gram, Mr. Batt estimated, aircraft 
aluminum needs will be 900,000,000 
pounds a year and other military 
requirements will total about 300,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The United States, he said, can 
meet the military requirements of 
1,200,000,000 pounds in 1942 pro- 
vided it has “complete control over 
310,000,000 pounds of scrap and 
secondary aluminum.” This country 
can import from Canada _ 110,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Aluminum constitutes from 54 to 
80 per cent of the weight of air- 
planes, including motors. Last 
fall the National Defense Advisory 
Committee stated that aluminum 
supplies would be adequate for both 
military and civilian needs. Mr. 
Batt said the estimates of supplies 
had proved reliable but that esti- 
mates of needs were inadequate. 

The heavy bomber program re- 
cently announced by President 
Roosevelt has put a new face on 
the aluminum situation, he _ re- 
marked. If the Douglas B-19 heavy 
bomber becomes the tactical weap- 
on of the future, aluminum demand 
will be raised further as each B-19 
requires 80,000 pounds. 

He testified that OPM now is pro- 
ceeding to obtain an additional 500,- 
000,000 pounds per year. 


Steel Raised for Reynolds 
Aluminum Plant in Washington 


Steel has been raised for the new 
Reynolds Metals Co. aluminum plant 
near Longview, Wash., and produc- 
tion will be under way by early fall. 
The new plant will have capacity for 
60,000,000 pounds. 


Secondary Aluminum Outlook 
Rapidly Becoming Critical 


DETROIT 

With half the country’s sources 
for secondary aluminum ingot shut 
down and the remainder operating 
on a sharply curtailed schedule, the 
supply situation soon will become 
acute. 

One smelter here reports scrap 
receipts for the past month were 
only 65,000 pounds, or 18 per cent 
of the normal volume. Already 
six months behind on orders from 
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automotive accounts, this company 
has been closed for the past week 
and now has on hand less than one 
day’s run of scrap. Normal inven- 
tory is about 60 days’ supply. 

Smelters blame the situation on 
government attempts to regulate 
scrap aluminum. They say their 
advice was disregarded _ entirely, 
with the result that users of alumi- 
num now are buying material from 
some of the 10,000 dealers and 25,- 
000 peddlers handling aluminum 
scrap, on a cash basis, with no rec- 
ords kept of transactions and ob- 
viously no reports going to Wash- 
ington. 

For example, builders of slot ma- 


chines are reported getting all the 
aluminum they need for their ma- 
chines, while a supplier of castings 
for defense equipment is forced to 
close because he cannot buy from 
smelters. 

Large banks of secondary alumi 
num have permitted automobile en 
gine builders to continue without 
hold-up. Users of virgin aluminum 
for pistons have switched to No. 12 
secondary. Companies using high- 
grade secondary have reinforced 
their supplies with lower grade ma- 
terial and so far have experienced 
no interruptions. 

Answer to the situation, sug 
gested by local interests, is rigid 
licensing of all aluminum in the 
country, requiring all scrap mate- 
rial to clear through smelters, and 
making all other transactions illegal. 
Similar practice is understood to be 
followed in warring nations at 
present, 


Compulsory Subcontracting May Be 


Provided in New Defense Orders 


@ COMPULSORY _ subcontracting 
to enforce fuller utilization of the 
country’s total productive capacity 
may be effected by the government 
unless voluntary subcontracting by 
primary defense contractors spreads 
more rapidly. 

This warning was voiced last 
week by Robert L. Mehornay, chief 
of OPM’s Defense Contract Service 
and by Joseph L. Trecker, co-chief 
of subcontracting in the Defense 
Contract Service. 

Mr. Trecker, speaking before a 
regional meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ in 
San Francisco, estimated that not 
more than 50 per cent of productive 
capacity is being used at present, 
and advocated new measures. if 
necessary, to increase subcontract 
ing. 


Want Voluntary Co-operation 


“We are attempting to obtain pro 
duction in the democratic way by 
voluntary co-operation and are de 
pending on the holder of the prime 
contract to do his utmost in attain 
ing that production. However, I 
may Say advisedly that faced as we 
are with the need for production, 
if we are unable to obtain that pro- 
duction and what we know to be 
the necessary volume of assistance 
by subcontracting on a voluntary 
basis, then we will have but one 
alternative and that is to employ 
the necessary means to accomplish 
our ends. 

“There are several ways in which 


this may be done. On new contracts 
we can decree that a certain por- 
tion of the work must be given to 
the small producer or the other 
wise unengaged producer. We can 
employ the use of priorities on the 
distribution of machinery necessary 
to perform the contract. We can 
employ other restrictives or accel 
erating means.” 

Mr. Trecker assured prime con 
tractors they cannot “run out of a 
job” because the task is so tremen 
dous that there will be all the work 
any plant can handle. Subcon 
tractors were advised to “go out 
and get a job.” 

Mr. Mehornay, in an address 
before the Mid-Central War Re 
sources Board at Kansas City, Mo., 
said that 4750 direct contractors are 
using some 28,000 subcontractors 
and sub-subcontractors. Urging 
manufacturers to overcome. the 
practical and theoretical difficulties 
in farming out work, he pointed out 
several examples of where highly in 
tricate jobs had been divided among 
many subcontractors. The _ Alli 
son airplane engine, he said, is be 
ing built by 100 different subcon 
tractors, of whom only eight are 
subsidiaries of General Motors 
Corp. which holds the primary con 
tract. 

Mr. Mehornay said he was con 
vinced that a fixed percentage of 
subcontracting might well be speci 
fied in new contracts and that ma 
chine tools and materials be ra- 
tioned to enforce subcontracting. 
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“Acorn” Dies, because of their 
is mssssstneaiast accuracy and their positive, 
finely controlled adjustment, are 
the ideal tools for cutting 
fine threads. Originally invented 


OOK at this brass stud—used 
4 for mounting instrument 
magnets. After being formed and 
the long end threaded on an 


automatic screw machine, the 
two threads on the short end are and manufactured by “G.T.D. 


cut on a No. 1 W & S Turret Greenfield,” they are typical 
Lathe—speed 1200 R.P.M. The ee nnn of the contributions to modern 
larger thread is .112”-40, the manufacturing methods that 
smaller one only .057”-104. have made “G.T.D. Greenfield”’ 

The manufacturer, one of the largest con- the country’s leading and largest manufac- 
cerns in the country, finds High Speed Steel turer of screw threading tools. Our com- 
“Acorn” Dies the best solution for this job. plete catalog will be sent gladly on request. 





GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Detrrorr PLANT: 2102 West Fort St. 
Warenouses ia New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 


In Canada: 
GreenrFietp Tap & Die Corp. or Canapa, Lrv., Gat, Ont. 





TAPS - DIES + GAGES + TWIST DRILLS - REAMERS + SCREWPLATES : PIPE TOOLS 
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Mirrors of MOTORDU, 


Chromium plating specifications revised to permit reduction 

in amount of nickel required. Not feasible to eliminate 

nickel entirely ... New copper plating processes developed 

which would relieve shortages of sodium cyanide and Ro- 

chelle salt... Electrolytic color plating of metals offers wide 

range of finishes, suitable in some cases to replace chromium 
. . - Pattern plate another recent development 


DETROIT 
& BY FAR the most popular type 
of decorative electroplating in use 
today is chromium, which in most 
cases comprises a “flash” layer of 
chromium over an underplate of 
nickel or copper and nickel. In 
addition to automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, household appliances and a 
host of other consumer products 
make extensive use of this type of 
plating which, applied to zinc, steel, 
copper or brass, is at once decora- 
tive and fairly corrosion resistant. 

Depending as it does upon nickel, 
which is now being rationed be- 
cause of demands of the defense 
program, chromium plating faces 
either elimination or some revision. 
Many users of chrome plating, 
automotive included, are wonder- 
ing how to proceed and are search- 
ing for substitutions or for some 
way te conserve on the nickel re- 
quired. 

Tentative specifications for nickel 
and chromium plating on_ steel 
adopted by the American Electro- 
platers Society and the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and 
followed until recent’ restrictions 
on nickel, are as follows: 

General Mild 
service service 


Minimum thickness 
on significant surfaces 


Inch Inch 
Copper and _ nickel 0.00075 0.0004 
Final nickel 0.0004 0.0002 
Average chromium* 0.00002 0.00002 


*Recently it has been suggested 
that this requirement might be 
changed to 0.00001-inch minimum, 


measured by the spot test with 
concentrated HCl. 
General Motors Corp. specifica- 
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tions for chromium plating on steel 
are divided into six classifications 
as follows: 


Minimum 
AAA AA 
0.0015 
0.0006 
0.000015 


Copper and nickel 0.002 
Final nickel 0.0006 
Chromium 0.000015 


*Combined copper and_ nickel 
coating is practically all nickel. 

AAA and AA specifications apply 
only to Cadillac and General Mo- 
tors Truck products. A and AB 
limits apply to exterior parts on 
cars produced by other divisions, 
B and C to interior applications. 


Revising Specifications 


It should be 
these minimum 


pointed out that 
specifications cur- 
rently are in process of revision 
because of the nickel’ shortage. 
What is being done is to maintain 
the same limits on combined cop- 
per and nickel, but to reduce the 
nickel about one-half or a little more 
and increase the copper. 

In view of the shortage of nickel 
it might be argued: Why not put 
the chrome plate directly on cop- 
per and dispense with nickel alto- 
gether? While chromium can be 
plated on copper, leading platers 
strongly advise against such pro- 


cedure. Such platings suffer both 
in appearance and corrosion re- 
sistance. 


In an effort to eliminate nickel 
entirely and to avoid the serious 
shortcomings of a thin chromium 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 


use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 








have been 


deposits on 


plate on copper, tests 
made on chromium 
copper where the deposit is from 
10 to 20 times thicker than the 
normal deposit, or around 0.0001 to 
0.0002-inch. Thick chromium de- 
posits of this type are brittle, have 
a network of cracks and tend to 
flake off from the underlying cop- 
per plate. Such deposits therefore 
will not provide comparable service 
with the three-layer plates. 


There are two types of copper 
plating baths in general use: (1) 
thickness on significant surfaces ( 
A AB B ( 


0.001 0.00075 0.0005 0,000 
0.0003 0.000 0.000% . 


0.000010 OOOO 1E 00001 


0.000016 


bath, used in electrotyping 
intermediate layers of cop 
brass: and 


Acid 
and for 
per, or for copper on 
(2) cyanide bath, used for plating 
copper directly on steel, as well as 
on brass or zinc. The Rochelle salt- 
cyanide bath, used especially for 
plating copper on _ zinc-base_ die 
castings, is a modification of the 
ordinary cyanide bath. 

The acid copper process, despite 
relatively poor throwing power 
(ability to plate into’ recesses, 
crevices and other remote spots), 
when properly applied provides a 
good plate, as far as ductility and 
buffing properties are concerned. 
The bath usually contains 27 
ounces of copper sulphate per gal- 
lon of solution and 8 ounces of 
sulphuric acid, is operated at from 
75-120 degrees Fahr. and at a cur- 
rent density of 20-40 amperes per 
square foot. 

The cyanide bath, widely 
used in copper plating, has excel 
lent throwing power but imposes 
certain operating limitations. A 
typical bath contains 3 ounces of 
cuprous cyanide, 4.5 ounces of 
sodium cyanide, 2 ounces of sodium 
carbonate per gallon of solution, 
providing 2 to 3 ounces of free 
sodium cyanide per gallon. It is 
operated at 95-120 degrees Fahr. 


most 
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with curreat density of 3 to 20 
amperes per square foot. The bath 
is toxic, generally requires ventila- 
tion and the free cyanide in it 
breaks down during use into car- 
bonate 

To overcome 
of high free 
solution, the Rochelle salt- 


the disadvantages 
sodium cyanide in 


such ; 

cyanide bath was introduced, con- 
taining 6 ounces of cuprous cy- 
anide, 7.5 ounces of total sodium 


cyanide. 6 ounces or less of Ro- 
chelle salt and 2 to 4 ounces otf 
sodium: carbonate per gallon of so 
lution, which is held at 130 de- 
grees Fahr, with current density 
of 15 to 25 amperes per square 
foot. Free cyanide in this solution 
ranges from 0.55 to 1 ounce per 
gallon 


New Acid Copper Bath 
Finding Acceptance 


A shortage of sodium cyanide is 
developing, principally because of 
insufficient equipment for process- 
ing it and not because of any lack 
of raw material. However, the 
tightness is enough to cause plat- 
ers some concern. To circumvent 
a possible tieup of cyanide supply, 
General Motors, for example, has 
developed a new acid copper bath 
which overcomes some objections 
to the regular type of acid copper. 

Incidentally, the present supply 
of Rochelle salt is limited and fu- 
ture supplies are doubtful, since 
practically all the raw material 
comes from countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean 

Othe 
include the 


copper plating processes 
ammoniacal copper 
baths of the type sponsored by 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
the high-speed cyanide copper plat- 
ing process of DuPont and a new 
Unichrome alkaline copper process 
now being offered to platers by 
United Chromium Ine. The last of 
these is an alkaline bivalent copper 
bath, free from cyanide, and is the 
outgrowth of several years of re- 
search by United Chromium. 

The Unichrome alkaline copper 
process uses standard electroplat- 
ing equipment and is operated at 
temperatures of from 120 to 140 
degrees Fahr., with current density 
of 20-40 amperes per square foot 
or more. Bath is made from a 
proprietary mixture of chemicals, 
all of which are readily available 
and not subject to priorities for de- 
fense purposes. The copper plate 
can be applied to all of the com- 
monly plated metals, and when 
used on steel or zine a preliminary 
copper strike is used, 


Full Range of Color Effects 
Obtained by Oxide Plate 


Inasmuch as it is related to met- 
al finishing, Electrocolor, a_ finish 
obtained by the electrolytic color 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan, 356,962 449,492 524,126 
Feb. 317,520 422,225 509,233 
March 389,499 440,232 533,912 
} mos, 1,063,981 1,311,949 1,567,271 
April 354,266 452.433 
May . 813,248 412,492 
June 324,253 362,566 
July . 218,600 246,171 
Aug. 103,343 39,866 
Sept. 192,679 284,583 
Oct. . 324,689 514,374 
Nov. 368,541 510,973 
Dec. 469,118 506,931 
Year 3,732,718 4,692,338 PT ee 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1941 1940+ 
April 12 99,260 101,940 
April 19 99,945 103,725 
April 26 108,165 101,405 
May 3 130,610 99,305 
May 10 132,630 98,480 


Production figures for the week ended 


May 17 will be found on Page 25. 


*Comparable week. 





plating process of United Chromi- 
um, is of pertinent interest. It in- 
volves electrodeposition of thin, 
uniform films of transparent cop- 
per oxide which, because of their 
light interference effects, produce 
a complete range of colors on met- 
al, the color being dependent upon 
the thickness of oxide plate or in 
other words the time the piece is 
left in the plating bath. 

Under the usual operating condi- 
tions, virtualiy the complete range 
of the spectrum is passed through 
several times in a 10-minute plat- 
ing period, each time a different 
“order” of the color spectrum. be- 
ing obtained. The process can be 
stopped at any desired color, and 
because of the several ‘‘orders” of 
color, a wide range of finishes is 
made possible. 

As the plate builds up, the colors 
develop in reverse order to the 
spectrum, that is, violet, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red and re- 
peat. In the first order or cycle, 
all of these colors do not result, 
because of the thinness of the 
plate, but in succeeding cycles they 
do become observable, although 
each order _ produces’ different 
shades of color. <A full range of 
colors thus can be obtained, and a 
myriad of unusual effects is pos- 
sible by varying the condition of 
base material. For example, cop- 
per base will produce one range of 
shades, brass another, while a 
bright polished surface will show 
a different series of colors than a 
brushed or satin surface. 

When the desired color is arrived 
at—and the bath can be calibrated 
so that duplication is easy — the 
parts are rinsed and coated with 


clear lacquer as a protective finish. 

A feature of the electroplating 
equipment used is the exceptional- 
iy low voltage, around 0.5 volt, and 
the low current density, around 
0.5-ampere per square foot. Bath 
is alkaline and noncorrosive, oper- 
ated normally at room _ tempera- 
tures. 

This color treatment is now be- 
ing applied to a wide range of ob- 
jects, such as belt buckles, table- 
ware, ashtrays, lamp pedestals, 
metal dishes, and similar items. A 
beautiful two-tone effect can be ob- 
tained by buffing or “relieving” the 
color around edges. 

An interesting variation of the 
color plating method is what is 
termed ‘“Patternplate.” By proper 
control of bath conditions and time, 
the deposit can be made to assume 
a definite pattern of what appear 
to be polygonal crystals, each with 
a series of fine hairlines radiating 
from a central nucleus. Size of 
these crystals can be varied up toe 
about ‘'%-inch across. After the 
design or “pattern plate” is pro- 
duced, the piece may be color 
plated and lacquered, or given a 
straight metallic plate such as 
nickel, chromium, silver, gold, cop- 
per, rhodium, etc. Examples of 
this tvpe of work are the “Peacock- 
Plate” ware manufactured by Man- 
ning-Bowman and_ displayed in 
leading department stores. 


Gear Sales Index 292 in 
April, Up 1.4 Per Cent 


@ Sales of industrial gears in April 
were 1.4 per cent higher than in 
March, and 129 per cent greater 
than in the month last year. In 
the first four months this year, to- 
tal sales were 130 per cent above 
the corresponding period in 1940, ac- 
cording to the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 

Comparative index figure of sales 
in April was 292, against 128 in the 
month last year. Index figure in 
March was 288; 262 in February, 
and 259 in January. The index is 
based on 1928 as 100. 

Compilation applies only to in- 
dustrial gears. Automotive gears 
and gears used in high-speed tur- 
bine drives are not included. 


Uses Anthracite Coal 
To Make Ferromanganese 


@ Anthracite coal is being used in 
the production of ferromanganese 
by E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia. 
Due the coke shortage the company 
started using a portion of the nat- 
ural fuel at its Sheridan, Pa., stack, 
starting with 10 per cent and ad- 
vancing gradually to 47 per cent at 
the end of the coal strike. At pres- 
ent about 25 per cent of the natural 
fuel is being used. 
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Strong — economical — light-weight steel [-Beams for reducing 
dead load in floors and roofs of factories, hangars, cantonment 
buildings, housing projects and other light-occupancy structures. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


@ FOWLER McCORMICK, second 
vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing operations, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, has been 
elected president. Sydney G. Me- 
Allister has been advanced from 
president to chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, succeeding the late 
Addis E. McKinstry. Maurice F. 
Holahan remains first vice president. 
Fowler McCormick is the son of 
Harold F. McCormick, chairman of 
the board, and is the third genera- 
tion of the family to head the com- 
pany founded by his grandfather, 
the late Cyrus Hall McCormick. 
The new president joined the com- 
pany in 1925 as a student employe 
in the Milwaukee factory. After 
serving in various capacities he was 
made second vice president in 1935 
and was elected a director a year 


later. Since 1938 he had been in 
charge of all manufacturing opera- 
LlOons 


¢ 


John D. Porter has been named 
manager, Federal Motor 
Detroit, 
7 
George E. Bock has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer, aviation depart- 
ment, Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 
+ 
M. L. Kotch has been appointed 
district manager in the Chicago 
office, Norwalk Lock Co. division, 
Segal Lock & Hardware Co. Inc., 
South Norwalk, Conn. He succeeds 
E. W. Bush, 


works 
Truck Co., 


¢ 


John A. Dillon has been elected 
vice president, O. C. Duryea Corp., 
New York. Mr. Dillon formerly 
was vice’ president, Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, in 
charge of eastern sales, with head- 
quarters in New York. 

a 

Dr. Thomas Swinden, director of 
research, United Steel Companies 
Ltd., England, has been awarded 
the Bessemer gold medal for 1941 
by the Iron and Steel Institute 
(British). Dr. Swinden has made 
many important contributions to 
ferrous metallurgy, including re- 
searches on tungsten and molyb- 
denum steels, development of re- 
fractory materials, determination of 


Ww). 





Fowler McCormick 


oxygen in steel, and in the improve- 
ment of welding methods. He is a 
director of Samuel Fox & Co. Ltd., 
Distington Hematite Iron Co. Ltd. 
and the British Magnesite Corp. 
Ltd., and a member of many sSci- 
entific and technical organizations, 
including American 
Metals. 
e 

G. S. Mican has been appointed as- 
sistant division superintendent of 
rolling, and D. F. Farnsworth, su- 
perintendent of the No. 1 40-inch 
and 35-inch blooming mills and the 
28-32-inch and 22-inch structural 
mills, South works, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. Mr. Mican has been 





Dr. Thomas Swinden 


Society . for 


employed at South works about 22 
years and since 1940 has been super- 
intendent of structural and bloom- 
ing mills. Mr. Farnsworth joined 
the South works in 1930, and since 
1939 has been assistant superintend- 
ent of structural and blooming 
mills. 
. 

Leland H. Grenell has joined Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O., as research engineer. The past 
five years he has been engaged in 
process engineering and materials 
development, Frigidaire division, 
General Motors Corp., Dayton, O. 

¢ 


Forrest G. Sharpe, formerly 
assistant to sales manager, Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md., has 
been appointed Philadelphia sales 
engineer, succeeding the late Wil- 
liam T. Randall. The Philadelphia 
office has been moved to 901 Beury 
building, 3701 North Broad street. 

¢ 

Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., has been elected president of 
Junior Achievement, a_ national 
youth program to help boys and 
girls prepare for business through 
operation of their own small manu- 
facturing companies, 

t 

R. W. Turnbull, first vice presi- 
dent, Hotpoint Co., Chicago, has 
been elected executive vice presi- 
dent. J. C. Sharp has been named 
vice president in charge of engi- 
neering, and I. A. Rose, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 

¢ 

George H. Dowding and Elmer A. 
Johnson have been appointed super- 
intendent and assistant superin- 
tendent of industrial relations, re- 
spectively, South works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Mr. Dowding 
succeeds A. L. Armantrout, now 
superintendent of industrial rela- 
tions, Lorain division. 

+ 

H. W. Graham, director of re- 
search, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been named 
chairman of the Committee on Iron 
and Steel of the National Research 
Council’s South American Commit- 
tee. He was a member of the group 
of 21 industrial executives, research 
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directors and banking representa- 
tives who, under sponsorship of the 
National Research Council, New 
York, recently visited South Amer- 
ican countries to observe industrial 
progress and to make a_ report 
which will be submitted to the 
secretary of commerce in June. 
~ 
Charles R. Rall recently was 
elected president and_ treasurer, 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment 
Co., Pittsburgh. Other officers are: 
Vice president, Louis K. Hamilton; 
secretary, Joseph G. Gardner; di- 
rector of purchases and estimates, 
Karl F. Tiegel; chief engineer, 
G. Sinding Larsen. 
+ 
W. C. Pinkerton, the past six 
years assistant technical editor, 
Chemical Engineering Catalog, has 
resigned to join the monel and rolled 
nickel advertising department of In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York. 
o 
Schuyler Herres has been ap- 
pointed research associate in the 
Research Education division of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O. He is making an extensive re- 
view of technical literature on cu- 
pola design and operation and will 


compile data and information on 
cupola meltizg practice for the Cu- 
pola Research committee, Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association. Mr. 
Herres was formerly employed in 
the laboratories and foundry of 
Mack Mfg. Corp., New Brunswick, 
Neg: 
+ 
F. F. Seaman, general manager, 
Robbins & Myers Inc., hoist and 
crane division, Springfield, O., has 
been elected chairman, Electric 
Hoist Manufacturers Association, 
New York, succeeding H. S, Strouse, 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee. 
A. S. Watson, vice president, De- 
troit Hoist & Machine Co., Detroit, 
has been elected vice chairman. 
° 
George B. Svenson, head of the 
Platers Supply Co., Cleveland, has 
rejoined Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Matawan, N. J., and will 
represent the company in Ohio, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. The 
Platers Supply Co. will continue 
under direction of Mr. Svenson’s 
son, George B. Svenson Jr. 
+ 
W. R. Swoish has been named 
vice president in charge of. sales, 
and James E, Bevan, vice president 
in charge of manufacturing opera- 





National Tube Executives Move Up as One Retires 


Cc. R. Cox 


@ National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
last week announced the election of 
C. R. Cox as executive vice presi- 
dent, succeeding B. C. Moise who 
has retired after more than 50 years’ 
continuous service. 

E. N. Sanders, formerly assistant 
vice president, operations, has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
operations, succeeding Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Cox, born in Schenectady, 
N. Y., April 27, 1891, educated at 
New York University, started his 
business career in 1914 as an ac- 
countant. From 1918 to 1920 he 
was affiliated with United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
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E. N. Sanders B. ©. Moise 


Corp.; 1920 to 1930, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America; 1930 to 1934, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Tube Co., and joined 
National Tube in 1934. 

Mr. Sanders, born in Durham, 
N. H., Feb. 4, 1897, educated at the 
University of New Hampshire, 
started in 1919 as a chemist and 
became associated with National 
Tube in 1935. 

Mr. Moise, born in Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 19, 1875, entered the service 
of Riverside Iron Works (later Na- 
tional Tube) in 1890. In 1901 he 
was made cashier of National and 
subsequently served as auditor, sec- 
retary and vice president. 


tions, Roller-‘Smith Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Mr. Swoish joined Roller- 
Smith in January, 1939, as sales 
manager, and Mr. Bevan became 
associated with the company in 
1928. 

° 

F. C. Jones, formerly assistant to 
J. C. Travis, assistant to president, 
Handy & Harman, New York, has 
been appointed manager, Bridge 
port, Conn., plant. J. L. Christie 
has been named metallurgical man- 
ager, and J. W. Colgan, manager of 
the Toronto, Canada, plant, has be- 
come sales manager of the parent 
company. Thomas H. Gallagher, 
formerly in charge of the Chicago 
sales office, has been named assist- 
ant treasurer of the company and 
manager of the Toronto plant. All 
officers of the parent company and 
its Canadian subsidiary have been 

-elocted. 

+ 

R. E. Griffin has been named pro- 
duction manager in general charge 
of the Oldsmobile defense program, 
Shell and machine gun manufac- 
ture. The government order for 
$13,000,000 received by Olds Motor 
Works has made necessary reorgani- 
zation of the Olds management per- 
sonnel. Assisting Mr. Griffin will 
be H. J. Cupper as assistant defense 
production manager; K. C, Plasterer 
as manufacturing manager of de 
fense plants; J. G. Hickman, stand 
ards engineer; C. B. Dakin, defense 
plant manager, and J. H. Alfes, plant 
manager, gun division. 

* 

G. H. Bendell, superintendent, 
Waukegan, IIl., works of American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, has 
been transferred to Joliet, Ill., as 
assistant general superintendent. 
He has been succeeded at Waukegan 
by S. R. Snow, heretofore assistant 
superintendent there. Mr. Snow’s 
position is taken by J. R. Gaut, who 
is being transferred from the vice 
president’s office in Cleveland. 

Van H. Leichliter, formerly super 
intendent of wire mill, Cuyahoga 
works, Cleveland, has been appoint- 
ed superintendent, wire mills, South 
works, Worcester, Mass., and will be 
in charge of the consolidation of 
Worcester wire mills under the pres 
ent rehabilitation program. He suc- 
ceeds F. P. Leahey, who has been 
appointed superintendent, wire mill, 
Cuyahoga works. 

Daniel Lynch has been named su 
perintendent, Rockdale division, 
Joliet, and R. E. Camp, superintend- 
ent of the Scott street division. Both 
have been assistant superintendents 
of these divisions. 

R. L. Lewis has been named su- 
perintendent of engineering and 
maintenance; W. B. McShane, super- 
intendent of wire mills; J. H. 
Thomas, superintendent of spring 
mills, and Thomas Tyrrell, superin- 
tendent of rod mills, at Waukegan. 
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Week’s Defense Contracts $106,138,921; 


Plant Expansion Awards Substantial 


@ LARGE part of defense contracts 
totaling $106,138,921 last week re- 
ported by the War and Navy de 
partments was for plant construc 
tion and expansion and for equip- 
ment for fabrication of ordnance 
items. Army’s” contracts totaled 
more than half the week’s awards, 
and most individual contracts were 
Department of War last 
reported the _ following 


small 
week 
awards 


Bloomfield Tool Corp., Bloomfield, N. J 

lease agreement with Defense Plant 
rp. for aequisition and installation 
aol idditional 
ment for manufacture of 


production tools, $220,177 


machinery ind equip- 


gages and 


Chryslet Corp 


Detroit agreement of 
Defense Plant Corp. foi 
icquisition and installation of ma 
chinery and equipment for production 


of aluminum forgings, $753,974 


lease with 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Aeroplane 
Division, Buffalo, airplanes and spare 
parts, $13,360,562 

Kkaton Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich., lease 
igreement with the Defense Plant 
Corp. for acquisition and installation 
of additional machinery and equip- 
ment at the existing plant of the 
Wilecox-Rich Division at Saginaw, for 
production of aircraft engine parts, 
$133,337 

General Motors Corp Delco Division 
Dayton, ©O., lease agreement with De 
fense Plant Corp. for acquisition ot 
machinery and equipment to. be in- 
stalled in a plant now under construc 
tion for manufacture of struts and 
iireraft parts, $5,482,510 

Hloude Engineering Corp., Buffalo, agree 
ment of lease with Defense Plant Corp 
for acquisition and installation of ma- 


chiners and equipment in exISsling 
plant for manufacture ol aircraft 
parts, S3S8,865 
liunkin-Conkey Construction Co Cleve 


land, and Wilbur Watson & Associates 

Cleveland, supplemental contracts fot 
onstruction and engineering work al 
shell-loading plant at Ravenna, ©., 
$1,069,530 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp Robertson 
Mo lease agreement with Defense 
Plant Corp. for acquisition of land and 
plant facilities including machinery 


fol manufacture ol aircraft parts, 
$512,717 
Revere Copper & Brass In¢ New York, 
least igreement with the Defense 


Plant Corp for establishment of ad 
ditional facilities at or near the com- 
pany’s Chicago plant, for production 
of cartridge Agree- 
ment covers acquisition and installa 
tion of necessary machinery and equlp- 
ment at cost of $10,000,000 

rhompson Products Inc., Cleveland, 
lease agreement with Defense Plant 
Corp. for acquisition and installation 
of machinery and equipment at the 
company’s existing plant at Bell, 
Calif for production of engine and 
aircraft parts, $249,492 


brass and cases 


Ordnance Department Awards 
Accurate Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J 
tools, $25,713.47 
Acetylene & Oxygen Supply Co. Ine., 
Long Island City, N. Y., oxyacetylene 
outfits, $6398.50. 


Alloy Fabricators Inc., Welin Davit & 


12 


Boat Corp. Division, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
mixing Kettles, $5994. 

American Cutter & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, punches and punch holders, 
tools, $27,156 

American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., parts for hardening furnace, 
$1900. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., Fed- 
erated Metals Division, New York, 
solder, S98O07.5U 

Ampco Twist Drill Co., Jackson, Mich., 
drills and countersinks, $1221.12. 

Artility Metal Products Ine., Elkhart, 
Ind., chairs, $1134. 

Atlantic Saw Mfg. Co. Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., hacksaw blades, $2451.10. 

Austin-Hastings Co Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., lathes, $33,220. 

Auto-Ordnance Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., 
small arms materiel, $5347.97. 

B. G. Corp., New York, test kits, $1987.85. 


Barber-Colman Co., Machine & Small 
Tool Division, tockford, Ill., mills, 
$2952. 

Barker Tool, Die & Gage Co., Detroit 
gages, $2590. 

Bath, John, & Co., Worcester, Mass., 


taps, $1250. 

Beaver Pipe Tools Inc., Warren, O., 
pipe threading sets, $1160.70. 

Belmont Smelting & Refining Works Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., antifriction ingots, 
$1529.10. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Jethlehem, Pa 
splice bolts and bars, $1610.76 

Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., 
milling machines, $3250. 

Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
grinders, $8210. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Blawknox, Pa., floor 
grating, $1848.32. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
bodies for signals, $2867.20. 
Bonney Forge & Tool Co., Allentown, Pa., 

tools, $8354.04. 

Breeze Corporations Inc., Newark, N. J., 
winter starting cartridges, $14,219. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
case cups, $1,574,275. 

Brown Brockmeyer Co. Lnc., 
bench grinders, $6531.40. 

grown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. L., grinders, repair screw machines, 
$4444.80 

Buffalo Forge Co., 
$6388. 

Christiansen, C. B., Newark, N. J., ail 
testing apparatus, cutters and adapt 
ers, 34800 

Circular Tool Co., Providence, R. I., 
$2100. 

Clemson Bros. Inc., Middletown, N. Y. 
hacksaw blades, $2760.48 

Cleveland Cuttes & Reamer Co., 
land, reamers and counterbores, 
tools, $18,201.20. 

Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, II1., 
and hoists, $4173.40. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., jacket assemblies, $3015 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Co., Wheel- 

ing, W. Va., steel ladders, $5450.55 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., tools, $13,855. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O., 
$15,445. 

County Supply Co., Plainfield, N. J., oil 
cans and surface plates, $9420. 

Covel Mfg. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
grinders, $2088. 

Detroit Broach Co. Inc., Detroit, broach- 
ing equipment, $22,730. 

Detroit Tap & Tool Co., Detroit, hand 
taps, $1915.20. 

Dictaphone Corp., Boston, dictaphone ma- 
chines, $1569.50. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
castings, $91,252. 


Detroit, 


Dayton, O., 


Buffalo, drill presses, 


tools, 


Cleve- 


tripods 


steel, 


Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia, tool 
steel, $3918.86. 

Edwards, J. R., Machinery Co., Newark, 
N. J., precision lathes, $2680. 

Elliott-Lewis Electrical Co. Ine., Phila- 
delphia, stranded wire, $1288.44. 

Faries Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., parts for 
primer, $225,673.40. 

Firth-Sterling Steel (50: 
tool steel, dies, $2356.50. 

Foss, W. J., Co., Springfield, 
drives, $2448. 

General Electric Co., 
cable, $1609.70. 

General Fireproofing Co., New 
chairs and desks, $4088.40. 

General Machinery Corp., Niles Tool 
Works Division, Hamilton, O., machine 
tools, $660,981.13. 

Gilman Fan Form Co., Niagara Fails 
N. Y., fanfold forms, $1264.40. 

Grandahl Tool & Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., gages, $1012. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, steel, 
$21,490.04. 

Greenerd Arbor Press Co., 
arbor presses, $1260. 
Hampden Electric Supply Co., Springfield, 

Mass., steel conduits, $3094.14. 

Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., gages, $2817.44. 

Hardinge Bros. Inc, Elmira, N. Y., 
$13,589. 

Hayes, C. I., Inc., Providence, R. I., fur- 
naces, $2215. 

Heppenstall Co., Bridgeport, Conn., steel, 
$1445.40. 

High Speed Hammer Co. Inc., 
N. Y., drills, $1295. 

Homelite Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., port 
able generators, $62,086. 

Iilinois Tool Works, Chicago, 
$1800. 

Industrial Engineering Equipment Inc., 
Davenport, Iowa, motor drive equip- 
ment, $1215. 

J. C. H. Automatic Machine Works, 
Philadelphia, heading posts, bumpers 
and bumper plugs, $4234.80. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., parts for automatic machine, 
tooling, $578C.45. 

Kayel Engineering Co., Newark, N. J, 
tank pumps, $4230. 

Kerrigan Ornamental Iron Works Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn., welding 
$4288. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa., stereo- 
scopic testers, $2176 

Leland-Gifford Co., 
drill presses, $1815. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
and calipers, $2818.20. 

Magnus Tool & Die Co., 
extractor bases, $4375. 

McKinney Mfg. Co.. Pittsburgh, hinges, 
hasps, and swivel assemblies, $8999.40 

Metal & Thermit Corp., New York, weld 
ing electrodes, $5170 

Modern Tool & Die Co., 
gages, 51257. 

Morris Truck & Wheel Co. Inc., Philadel- 
phia, steel trucks, $5190. 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., hand taps, $2595. 

Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago, cabinet bins 
$54,412.80. 

Mueller Brass Co., Port 
brass forgings, $2857.14. 

National Lock Washer Co., Newark, 
N. J., forgings and die equipment, 
$1114.78. 

New Brunswick General Sheet Metal 
Works Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., 
welding frames, $1329.25 

Norco Metal Products Co., Philadelphia, 
punches, $2565. 

Norton Co., Worcester, 
machines, $26,676.58. 
Ocean City Mfg. Co., 

primers, $26,460. 

Onsrud Machine Works Inc., Chicago, 
lathes, $10,756. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Alton, Ill., tool 
parts, $6437.80. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East 


Philadelphia, 
Mass., 
Bridgeport, Conn., 


York, 


Nashua, N. H., 


lathes 


Rochester 


broaches, 


screens, 


Worcester, Mass., 


gages 


Newark, N. J 


Philadelphia, 


Huron, Mich., 


Mass., grinder 


Philadelphia, 
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Liverpool, O., agitating equipment, 
$6480. 

Philadelphia Engineers, Philadelphia, 
draw stripper leaves, $1122. 

Poor & Co., Canton Forge & Axle Divi- 
sion, Canton, O., drop forgings, $1893.36. 

Prentiss Vise Co.. Watertown, N. Y., jaw 
vises, $2252.30. 

Pringle Electrical Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
safety type base, $1469. 

Quality Hardware & Machine Corp., 
cago, motor drives, $2056. 
tansohoff, N., Cincinnati, tumbling 
cleaning machine, $1795. 
Republic Steel Corp., Buffalo, 
blanks, $109,140. 

tevere Copper & Brass 
brass rod, $2397.51. 

Rockwell, Stanley P., 
Conn., parts for gas 
2oeper Crane & Hoist Works Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa., traveling cranes, $5692. 

S & R Grinding & Machine Co., 
burgh, targets, $3565. 

Schramm Inc., West Chester, Pa., 
power plant, $13,875. 





Chi- 
and 
barrel 
Inc., Baltimore, 
Co. Inc., Hartford, 
furnace, $2491.82. 
Pitts- 


portable 


Seneca Falls Machine Co., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., lathes, $24,837.30. 

Sheffield Gage Corp., Dayton, O., gages, 
$3288.10. 

Sheldon, E. H., & Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
cabinets, $71,292. 

Shipley Machinery Co., Boston, lathes, 


$37,620.80. 
S K F Industries Inc., Philadelphia, bear- 


ings, $7846. 

Smith, Thomas, Co., Worcester, Mass., 
machining and forming channels, 
$1396.08. 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 


Ind., lathe, $1860.50. 

Specialty Auto Fabrice Corp., Sioux City, 
Iowa, axle presses, $9415.81. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
adapter and helmet assemblies, $2889. 

Standard Alloy Co., Cleveland, pickling 
baskets, $8080. 


Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, com- 
pressors, $21,704. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Boston, com- 


pressors, $21,704. 


Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago, handl 
jacks, $3330.24 

Thurston Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., 
metal saws, $1738.10. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axle 
Division, Oshkosh, Wis., parts for 


tanks, $66,762.45. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Philadelphia, 
bearings, $1950. 

True Alloys Inc., Detroit, castings, 
$1465.20. 

Turl Engineering Works Inec., New York, 
structural steel, $2220. 


Steel 
chests, 


Union 
tool 


Chest Corp., 
$1342.98. 


LeRoy, N. Y 


Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., hobs, 
$4040.50. 
Unique Speciaities Co., Long Island City, 


N. Y., fixtures, dies, punches, and gages, 
$2394. 

Veit & Young, Philadelphia, punches, 
$16,011. 

Weidenhoff, Joseph, Inc., Chicago, 
benches, fixtures, $7813.80. 


Weiss, Albert, New York, pneumatic ma- 


chines, $1718.54. 

Weldon Tool Co., Cleveland, tools, $3150. 

Wellman, S. K., Co., Cleveland, parts fo1 
tanks, $18,019.86 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, parts for 
scout car, $38,778.95. 


Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
heading post bolts, gages, $10,098.40. 
Wood, John, Mfg. Co. Inec., Muskegon, 
Mich., equipment for machine’ gun, 

$655,803.58. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
padlocks, $100,611. 


Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
steel castings, $9058.78. 
Quartermaster Corps Awards 
Baker & Co., Boston, insect screens at 
Fts. Strong, Warren, Revere, Standish, 
Heath, Banks and Andrews, Massa- 
chusetts, $15,105.27. 
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City Electric & Fixture Co., Seattle, elec- 
tric substations and transmission sys- 
tem extensions, Ft. Lewis, Washing- 


ton, $186,943. 
Lapenta & Gressani 
Syracuse, N. Y incinerator, 
tario, New York, $12,476 
Myers Bros., Los Angeles, nurses’ 
ters, Ft. MacArthur, California, 


Co 
On 


Construction 
Ft 


quar- 


$9350 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


Empire Plating Co., Cleveland, seamless 


brass tubing sleeves, $2590.50 
Johnson & Johnson, New’ Brunswicl 
N. J., canisters, $125,942.52 
Salta Corp., Jersey City, N. J outlet 
valves, $9960. 
Medical Corps Awards 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Nev 


Kensington, Pa., mess 


420. 


equipment, 


Buck X-Ograph Co., St. Louis, X-ray field 
equipment, $22,697.50 

Cleveland Dental Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
dental equipment, $27,556.80. 

Grieshaber Mfg. Co., Chicago, surgical 
instruments, $902.50. 

Metal, H. K., Craft Mfg. Corp., New York, 


eard holders, $6054.36. 

Meyrowitz, E. B., Surgical Instruments 
Co. Inc., New York, Knives, $1050 

Phillips-Drucker, St. Louis, centrifuges 
$18,160. 

White, S. S., Dental Mfg. Co., New York 
tooth extracting forceps and _ pliers 
$3343.75. 

Air Corps Awards 

Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O 
spark plugs, $1,419,004.32. 

General Motors Corp., A. C. Spark Plugs 
Division, Flint, Mich., spark plugs, $1, 
149,987.12. 

Corps of Engineers Awards 

Acme Iron Works, Washington, wire and 
iron picket fence, Washington national 
airport, Washington, $4310 

Advance Building Co., Nashville, Tenn 


houses, General Joe Wheeler Lock, Ten 
nessee river, Alabama, $36,000 


American Monorail Co., Cleveland, cranes 
carriers, hoisting equipment, for ail 
craft assembly plant, Tulsa, Okla 
$313,182.73. 

Anchor Post Fence Co saltimore, chain 
link type fence wire’ and gates 
$7575.80. 
3ates Chevrolet Corp., New York, auto 
mobiles and trucks, $9270.05 

Buell, B. B., & Co., Seattle, oven type 
ranges, Sunset field, Spokane, Was! 


$13,597. 


Christy & Baskett, San Antonio, Tex., 
temporary telephone building and lin} 
trainer building, Brooks field, Tex 
$5570. 

Curry, .B: FF. Co New York, trucks 
$2646.24. 

Dohrmann Hotel Supply Co., Portland, 
Oreg., kitchen equipment, Portland 
Columbia Air Corps cantonment, Port 
land, Oreg., $6600.10 

Gardner, Curtis, Portland, Oreg., airport 


control room, Pendleton airport, Pendle 


ton, Oreg., $10,467. 

Graybar Electric Co., Salt Lake City 
Utah, electrical and power line sup- 
plies, 30ise Air Corps cantonment 
Boise, Idaho, $4472.36. 

Great Northern tailway Co., Seattle 
materials for house track and spu: 


Sunset field, Spokane, Wash., $3652. 


Harris-McBurney Co., Jackson, Mich 
electrical distribution system, Ail 
Corps canionment, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
$24,729.40. 

Honeycutt, A. J., Co. Inec., Birmingham, 


Ala., heating systems, MacDill field, 
Fla., $16,181. 

Luck Construction Co., Richmond, Va., 
sewage treatment plant, Langley field, 


Virginia, $164,157.81. 
McKay, William O., Co., 
$57,413.50. 


Seattle, trucks, 


Merrill Stevens Dry Dock & Repair Co 
Jacksonville, Fla.. wave break an 
towing equipment on dredge, $14,510 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 
engine lathes, aircraft assembly plant 
Kansas City, Kans., $17,002 

Montgomery Elevator Co., Moline Ill., 
freight elevator, Bonneville Ores 
SS761. 

Northern Commercial Co Seattle, gen 
erating sets, power units for gravel 
Plants, $7977 

Palma Motor Sales & Service Co Staten 
Island, N Y canops Vv pe ckKs 
$6554.16 

erham, E. G., wos Angeles, bridge B 
boa boulevard, Los Angeles, $43,782.50 

Portland Wire & Iron Works, Portland 
Oreg., structural steel, $5427 

Tampa Shipbuilding Co Ine Tampa 
Fla., equipment for Bridge street pump 
ing station, West Springfield Mass 
$2850. 

Thorp-Rogoff Co., Chicago, service club 
and guest house, Chanute field, Illino 
$62,880 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp 
Harrison, N. J., equipment for Bridge 
street pumping station, West Spring 
fleld, Mass., $23,298 

Wray All Conditioning Corp Dallas, 
Tex., air-conditioning system Barks 
dale field, Louisiana, $4898 

Wyoming Construction Co., Laramie 
Wyo sewage disposal plant Wend 
over bombing range, Utah, $35,918 

Ziebarth, Fritz, Long Beach, Calif 
Pumping plant, Phoenix military alr 
port, Litehfleld park, Arizona, $31,935 

Signal Corps Awards 

Acorn Insulated Wire Co. In Brooklyn 
N. ¥ wire, $1860 

American Automatic Electric Sales Co 
Chicago central office equipment 
$295,594.30 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago otion ( 
ture equipment, $890.45 

Breeze Corporations In Newark, N. J 
sockets, $480 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids lowa 
oscillator coils, $1360 

Continental Electric Co Ine Neé ir} 
N. J., armatures, $3000 

Dicke Tool Co. In« Downers Grove I 
bars, 52064 

Ferris Instrument Corp., Boonton, N. J 
signal generators, $740 

General Fireprooting Co Ne Yi 
office equipment, $343.20 

General Insulated Wire Co Providence 
R I.. wire $1355.20 

Graybar Electric Co. It CI oO, grips 
$1014.30 

Hammarlund Mfg. Co. In Ne Yor! 
radio receivers, $996 

Hobb Electric Supply Co. Ine Jonesbore 
Ind., wire, $556.10 

Irish, W. F., Co., New York, ringer coils 
S480 

Karp Metal Products Co Brooklyn 
N. Y., carriers and frames, $718.20 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co 
Lorain, O., subeycle ringing machines, 
switches, terminals, $2209.67 

Kennecott Wire & Cable Co Phillips 
dale, R. L., cables and reels, $492 

Merit Supply Co., Cincinnati, cranks, 
$7975 

Remington Rand In Buffalo, filing 
cabinets, $399.96 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., cables and reels, $22,334.97 

Seaboard Steel & Engineering Corp., 
Newark, N. J., axles, $2560 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., New York, 
machine parts, $2230 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co salti 
more, transformers, $423 

J 
Navy department last week re- 
ported the following contracts: 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., Chi- 
cago, supplementary contract of $103,- 


4 


. 


3 








814 for acquisition and installation ol 
machinery and equipment 
aircraft engine 


additional 
for manufacture of 
parts 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y acquisition and installation’ in 
the company’s plants at Erie, Pa 
Schenectady, and Pittsfield, Mass., of 
special additional equipment and fa- 
cilities for production of ordnance 
equipment at total cost not to exceed 
$18,367,706 
Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co., Hamil- 
ton, O propelling machinery for 13 
submarine chasers at unit price of 
$499,500 and total of $56,493,500 
Lawson Machine & ‘Tool Co., Malden, 
Mass., $116,876 for acquisition and in- 
stallation of additional machinery and 
equipment for the manufacture ol 
aircraft engine parts 
Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, entered 
into a contract with the Defense 
Plant Corp. for acquisition of addi 
tional plant facilities comprising ma 
chinery and equipment for manufac 
ture of diesel engine parts at cost of 
$1.720.000 


Bureau of Yards and Docks Awards 


Baltimore, fence 
naval academy, 


Anchor Post Fence Co., 
at radio station of 
Annapolis, Md., $2005 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
7500-kilowatt turbo-alternator at navs 
yard, Philadelphia, $173,500. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
bridge cranes at navy yards at Bos 
ton, Norfolk (Portsmouth), Va., and 
Charleston, S. C $159,975. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Shaw 
Box Crane & Hoist Division, Muskegon, 
Mich., seven bridge cranes at Norfolk 
navy yard, Portsmouth, Va., $86,240 

Moore, C. C., & Co., San Francisco, im- 
provement of power! Plant at navy 
yard, Mare Island, California, $900,000 


seven 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 


Air Reduction Co., New York, 
oxyacetylene welding torches, $15,055 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken 
ridge Pa Steel, 
SSO. 360.50 

Allen, H. F., Co. Inec., New York, lathes, 
$17,430 

Allen, S. W Co 
arming wire assemblies, SS500 

Aluminum Utensils Co New 
Kensington, Pa., food carrier frames. 
aluminum containers, steam jacketed 
kettles, $59,190.58 

American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
Chicago telephone equipment, ship 
service, and spare parts, $78,174.52 
American Bearing Corp Indianapolis 
bearings, SS8727.60 

American Chain & Cable Co. Ine 
ican Chain Division, York, Pa., 
chains and fittings, $78,097.35 
American Metal Co. Ltd., New 
grade A pig lead, $111,062.25 

American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York, pig and sheet lead, $67,831.43 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
electric cable, $46,226.30 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
electric cable, $1,705,558.72. 

Armstrong Bros Tool A. 
clamps, $23,096.79 

Atkins, E. C., & Co., Indianapolis, hack 
saws, compasses, keyholes, rip and 
miter boxes, $8030.09 

Austin-Hastings Co Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., surface grinder, $14,340. 

Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 
Aurora, Ill, street sweepers, $7218.10 

Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, 
crane trucks, $114,480.50 

Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, 
duty crane truck, $5910 

Ballantyne, Wm. C., Washington, wire 
paper clips, $11,562. 

Bay City Shovels Inc., 
cranes, $9400. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., 


Sales 


corrosion-resisting 


Orange, N. J bomb 


Cooking 


Ame! 
various 


York 


Chicago, 


heavy 


Bay City, Mich., 


Pioneer Instru- 


44 


California Leads in 
Total Defense Awards 


@ Forty per cent of $14,561,342,981 
defense contracts, total awarded be- 
tween July 1, 1940, and April 30, 
1941, were received by companies in 
four states, California, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Each 
state’s aggregate was, respectively, 
10.6 per cent, 10.6 per cent, 9.8 per 
cent, and 8.8 per cent of the grand 
total. California’s lead was due to 
the large aircraft and shipbuilding 
contracts placed by the government. 

Contracts for the latest period re- 
ported and for the period from July 
1 through April 30, for the 13 states 
possessing highest totals, are given 
in the following table: 


July 1 
April 16—30 April 30 
California $193,385,121 $1,543,5 
New York 55,069, 952 1,5 
New Jersey 12,843,668 1,4: 
Pennsylvania 206,824,628 1,28: 
Massachusetts 3,054,761 









Virginia 2,526,033 

Michigan 13,895,031 

Connecticut 6,706, 285 574,147,009 
Washington 21,291,721 545,309, 983 
Ohio 17,287,509 510,361,902 
Maryland 22,831,902 451, 758, 368 
Indiana 2,719,990 135,933,274 
Illinois 4,425,642 365,781,590 


Total, all awards $759,364,851 $14,561,342,981 


ment Division, Bendix, N. J., sextants, 
$52,000 

Borg-Warner Corp., Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
Division, New Castle, Ind., shovels, 
$10,299.90. 

Brandtjen & Kluge Inc., St. 
ing presses, $9091.50. 

Brass, J. B., Foundry Corp., New York, 
boat hooks, $13,731. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 
R. I., automatic screw machines, $36,- 
580.35. 

Buss Machine Works, Holland, Mich., sur- 
facers, $10,977.60. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
bar steel, $21,134.65. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., gaso- 
line-engine-driven tractors, $5626. 
Cincinnati Galvanizing Co., Cincinnati, 

waste paper receptacles, $57,000. 

Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, double 
housing planer, $21,875. 

Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, motor- 
driven press brakes, $17,359. 

Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati, clamps, 
$27,090.78. 

Climax Molybdenum Co., New 
ferromolybdenum, $13,465.12. 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 

R. I., electric cable, $98,986.80. 

Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, steel 
anchors, $117,660. 

Consolidated Expanded Metals Cp:, 
Wheeling, W. Va., expanded metal, $44,- 
594.04, 

Covington Electrical Mechanical Co., 
Bowling Green, Ky., cranes, $37,180. 

Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Trenton, N. J., cable, $348,025. 

Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa., in- 
dustrial trucks, $5244. 

DeLuxe Metal Furniture Co., Warren, Pa., 
steel shelving, bin dividers, bin fronts, 
and label holders, $9697.80. 

Denman & Davis, North Bergen, N. J., 
pearlitic manganese steel, $10,839.54. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., Aurora, II1., 

metal lockers, $10,720.30. 

Electric Heating Equipment Co., Philadel- 
phia, resistance units, $62,325. 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., New 


Paul, print- 


York, 





York, grades B and D ferrosilicon, 
ferrovanadium, $14,181.75. 

Engineering & Research Corp., Riverdale, 
Md., sheet metal forming and flanging 
machines, other equipment, $17,324. 

Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., San 
Francisco, generator sets and spare 
parts, $298,560. 

Erie Foundry Co., 
$16,215. 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 
combination mapping and oblique air- 
craft cameras, $19,140. 

Flemm Lead Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., sheet lead, $21,119.20. 

Folmer Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
cameras, $27,285.86. 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y., metal 
bedsteads, springs, $9494.30. 

General American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago, railroad box and tank cars, 
$11,934. 

General Cable Corp., New York, electric 
cable, $2,057,647.65. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
diesel locomotives, motors, brakes, 
switches, $59,573. 

General Motors Corp., Harrison Radiator 
Division, Lockport, N. Y., oil cooler, 
$20,063.13; Diesel Engine Division, 
Cleveland, spare parts for Winton 
diesel engines, main engine assembly 
crankshafts, connecting rod _ bearing 
shells, portable pneumatic crankpin 
grinder, $189,895.95. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., geat 
hobbing machine, $8678. 

Gray, G. A., Co., Cincinnati, 
planers, $56,694. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., New 
electric cable, $19,581.03. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., pipe dies, die bolt and screw pipe 
stocks, bolt and screw threading sets, 
wrenches, $36,114.14. 

Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, green garbage grinders, with 
motors, controls and spare parts, $65,- 
689. 

Haffner-Thrall Car Co., Chicago, railroad 
flat cars, $13,713.60. 

Hamilton Watch Co., 
chronometers, $78,475. 

Handy & Harman, New York, silver braz- 
ing steel alloy, $40,925.60. 

Hardinge Bros Inc., Elmira, N. Y., screw 
feed lathes, $6791.50. 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., 
compressed gas cylinders, $1,173,000. 
Hercules Food Service Equipment Inc., 

New York, refuse cans, $11,700. 

IDL Mfg. & Sales Corp., New York, 
shears, $18,000. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., New York, 
electrolytic nickel, $32,050. 
International Resistance Co., 
phia, rheostats, $7567.50. 
Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, O., 

augers, $8795.52. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., thread grinding machine, $10,865. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
bar steel, $7403.68. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
vertical milling machine, $9889. 

Keyzer Laboratories Inc., New 
projector, $5000. 

Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., 
ovens, $8744. 

Kraeuter & Co. Inc., 
punches, $6532.33. 

Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., shop 
trucks, frames and stands, $14,181.25. 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., grind- 
ing machines, $125,837. 

Lionel Corp., New York, compensating 
binnacles, $52,500. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, lathes, $520,779. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., woven, 
metallic measuring tapes, $6037.50. 

Lynch, Edward A., Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, hydraulic presses, jack-knife 
routers, $12,234. 

Master Rule Mfg. Co. Inc., 
rules, $15,963.76. 

Mattatuck Mfg. Co., 


Erie, Pa., hammers, 


openside 


York, 


Lancaster, Pa., 


Philadel- 


York, 
Cincinnati, drying 


Newark, N. J., 


Bronx, N. Y., 


Waterbury, Conn., 


STEEL 














wire bottoms for pipe berths, helical 
springs, $22,096.70. 

McKay Co., Pittsburgh, chains and fit- 
tings, $117,386.69. 

Medart, Fred, Mfg. Co., St. Louis, metal 
lockers, $20,817.44. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
truck, fork trucks, $24,803.75. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., type setting machines, includ- 
ing installation, test, and spare parts, 
$10,907.64. 

Milburn, Alexander, Co., Baltimore, oxya- 
cetylene cutting torches, $36,300. 

Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, Mass., 
spring-tempered steel rules, $5618.25. 

Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis, tractors, $7714. 

Montague Co., San Francisco, oil burning 
ranges, $9450. 

Morse Diving Equipment Co. Inc., Bos- 
ton, helmets, diving apparatus, $10,- 
398.80. 

National Electrical Machine Shops Inc., 
Washington, azimuth circles, $6800. 
National Electric Products Corp. Pitts- 

burgh, electric cable, $113,196.40. 

National Electric Welding Machines Co., 
Bay City, Mich., spot welding ma- 
chines, $20,420. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, seamless 
steel or galvanized welded tubing, steel 
flasks, $253,345.35. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, Hartford, Conn., shaper, $8103. 

North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
ratchet screwdrivers, $3042.20. 

Northwest Lead Co., Seattle, sheet and 
pig Jead. $8670.70. 

Norwalk Co. Inc., South Norwalk, Conn., 
air compressor, $43,986.75. 

Okonite Co.. Passaic, N. J., electric cable, 
$545,205.87. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, tractors, $21,730. 

Peff, Peter, T/A Superior Air Products 
Co., Newark, N. J., acetylene gas cylin- 
ders, $5292. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products. Corp., 
Habirshaw Cable & Wire Division, New 
York, electric cable, $581,146. 

Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Cornp., Glass- 
port, Pa., steel anchors, $81,984. 

Powder Metals & Allovs Trc., New York, 
dry cuprous oxide, $43,500. 

Prentiss, Henry, & Co. Ine., New York, 
horizontal boring, drilling and milling 
machine, $30,846. 

2epublic Chemical Corp., New York, fer- 
romanganese, $12,592.93. 

tepublie Steel Corp., Massillon, O., bar 
steel, $46,991.83. 

Risdon Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, Conn., brass 
grommets, $103,500. 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., numbering machines, $11,000. 

Rockbestos Products Corp... New Haven, 
Conn., electric cable, $322,391.90. 

toe, Justus, & Sons, Patchozue, N. Y.., 
steel measuring tapes, $6561. 

Romec Pump Co., Elyria, O., portable 
refueling units, $16.467.55. 

Selas Co., Philadelphia, hot air, gasoline- 
fired heaters, $138,440. 

Seneca Engineering Co., Montour Falls, 
N. Y., crane system, $27,020. 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., cranes, $14,835. 

Simmons Co., New York, metal furniture, 
$5864.62. 

Somerville, Thomas, Co., Washington, 
pipe threading sets, $5690.80. 

Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, binoculars, 
$181,800. 

Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co., Automatic 
Pencil Sharpener Co, Division, Chicago, 
pencil sharpeners, $15,142.50. 

Spen, Henry, Inc., New Ycrk, water carts, 
$16,161.12. 

Stanley Works, Stanley Tool Division, 
New Britain, Conn., rules, wood work- 
ers’ chisels, $17,310.31. 

Starrett, L. S., Athol, Mass., steel measur- 
ing tapes, $29,346.20. 

Steel Conversion & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
chisel blanks, chisels, $90,436.62 

Stevens Metal Products Co., Niles, O., 
galvanized steel drums, $43,971. 


electric 
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Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, drill 
machine, $11,442. 

Swindell-Dressler Corp., Pittsburgh, elec- 
tric steel furnace, $62,103. 

Taylor, James L., Mfg. Co., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., clamps, $9682.06. 

Taylor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va., 
$21,939.53. 

Tinius Olsen Testing Machine wv., Phila- 
delphia, Hatt-Turner machine, $6150. 
Troy Chain Co. Inc., New York, various 

chains and fittings, $30,422.50. 
Tuthill & Co. Inc., Sales Agents Tin Sales 


saws, 


Office, Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment, New York, grade A pig tin, $288,- 
960. 


Union Twist Drill Co., S. W. Card Divi- 
sion, Mansfield, Mass., dies, taps and 
pipe, $25,072.50. 

U. S. Axle Co. Inc., Pottstown, Pa., engine 
stands, $24,358.60. 

United Wire Goods Mfg. Co., New York, 
screwdrivers, $10,881.20. 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., end cutting nippers and pliers, 
$71,074.26. 

Wadell Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., 
rod-boring, hand-operated 
$26,713.21. 

Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., rheostat and spare parts units 
$76,582.50. 

Wiss, J., & Sons Co., Newark, N. J., sail- 
makers’ or tailors’ shears, $7618.65. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 

electric trucks, $29,789.80 


Canada Restricts 1941 
Model Automobiles 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ Canadian motor manufacturers 
received an order last week from 
John H. Berry, motor vehicles con- 
troller, calling for substantial reduc- 
tion from the 1940 output. Trucks, 
commercial vehicles or 
war purposes are not affected by 
the order. 

Number of automobiles that may 
be produced in 1941 is based upon 
the foreign currency requirements 
of each model. Manufacturers will 
have their total foreign currency 
requirements reduced 20 per cent, 
but the number of cars built in 
Canada may be decreased to a lesser 
extent if “economy” cars possess- 
ing a low foreign currency content 
are manufactured. Purpose of the 
order is to conserve foreign ex- 
change, induce concentration upon 
low cost transportation rather than 
luxury models, and release machine 
tools and skilled labor for vital war 
work. 

First keels in Canada’s greatest 
shipbuilding program have already 
been laid, and in a few weeks five 
major shipyards will be operating 
at capacity on construction of 100 
steel merchant ships of 9500 tons 
each. Total expenditure will be 
more than $180,560,000, and orders 
for 70,000 tons of plate have been 
placed with Hamilton, Ont., steel 


mills. British Columbia yards will 
undertake major portion of the 
work. 


Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply reported it will immediately call 
tenders for erection of an $8,000 000 
plant, with equipment, at Windsor, 
Ont. Browning machine guns, com- 


fixtures, 


units for 


plete except for barrels, are to be 
manufactured, with the barrels fab- 
ricated at other Canadian plants. 
Border Cities Industries Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors Corp. of 
Canada Ltd., will operate the fac- 
tory. 

Contracts totaling $5,100,948 were 
awarded in the week ended May 2 
by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. Orders placed with United 
States companies aggregated $137, 
692. Orders include: 


Capital expenditure: Ontario Elec 
trical Construction Co Ltd., Toronto, 
$46,465; Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., $31,477. 

Munitions: Dominion Arsenals, Ottawa, 
Ont., $908,500; Defence Industries Ltd 
Montreal, Que., $147,100; Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd., Montreal, $17,091; Cana- 
dian Tube & Steel Products Ltd., Mon 
treal, $12,415; Parmenter & Bulloch Co 
Ltd., Gananoque, Ont., $20,737; Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., 
$87,345: Rogers-Majestic Corp. Ltd., To 
ronto, $33,523; Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., $33,264 

Ordnance: Canadian Elevator Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd., Toronto, $212,447; General 
Steel Wares Ltd., Toronto, $18,912. 

Tools: Canadian Trade Corp. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $5392; Ottawa Car & Aircraft Ltd., 
Ottawa, $26,618. 

Machinery: Canadian National Rail 
ways Co., Montreal, $119,566 

Electrical equipment: Northern Electric 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $16,240; Vivian Engine 
Works Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $85,000 

Instruments: Ontario Hughes-Owens 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $10,250; R. C. A. Victor 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $60,122; Neptune Meters 
Ltd., Toronto, $16,922; Research Ente! 
prises Ltd., Toronto, $8000; Sutton-Hors 
ley Ltd., Toronto, $22,680 

Land transport: Eastern Steel Prod 
ucts Ltd., Montreal, $117,612; Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., To- 
ronto, $12,120 

Aircraft: Air Ministry, England, $432, 
864: Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $14,147; Aviation Electric Ltd 
Montreal, $5175; Canadian Car & Found 
ry Co. Ltd., Montreal, $5481; Dominion 
Wire Rope & Cable Co. Ltd., Montreal 
$13,493; Coleman Lamp & Stove Co, Ltd., 
Toronto, $14,406; Cordage Distributors 
Ltd., Toronto, $12,292; B. Greening Wire 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $5259; Doon 
Twines Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., $13,537; 
Weaver Industries Ltd., Chatham, Ont., 
$26,550; Macdonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd 
St. James, Man., $85,146 

Shipbuilding: British Admiralty, Eng 
land, $77,000; F. X. LaChance, St. Laurent 
d’Orleans, Que., $6900; Louis Gagnon, 
Grandes Bergeronnes, Que., $7500; Canots 
Cadorettes, St. Jean des filles, Que., $10, 
000; MeCall & Co., St. Williams, Ont., 
$5000; Alexander Fleck Ltd Ottawa, 
$21,835. 

Miscellaneous: Enamel & Heating Prod- 
ucts Ltd., Sackville, N. B., $8200; Miner 
Rubber Co, Ltd., Granby, Que., $82,500; 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Kitchener, $30,476; Federal Type- 
writer Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $7688; National 
Cash Register Co. of Canada Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $19,187; Ottawa Typewriter Co 
Ltd., Ottawa, $7688; Underwood, Elliott, 
Fisher Ltd., Ottawa, $7688; General Steel 
Wares Ltd., Ottawa, $6017: Ainsworth 
Electric Co., Toronto, $21,500 


& Curtiss-Wright Corp. will employ 
Negro skilled workers in the manu- 
facture of military aircraft at its 
Buffalo factory, company officials 
have informed OPM. Other leading 
defense industries recently have 
adopted similar policies. 
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Standards Proposed by American Iron and Steel Institute 


Basic Open-Hearth and Acid Bessemer Carbon Steels 
Subject to Standard Variations for Check Analyses 





Table I 
Used For Chemical Composition Limits, per cent 
Designation : ; 
finished Bare | Rods Cc Ma Max. | Max. 
C 1005 J 0.06 max 0.35 max. 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1006 Vv V Vv 0.08 max 0.25/0.40 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1008 V ny y 0.10 max 0.30/0.50 0.04 | 0.05 
CB 1008 \ \ 0.10 max 
C 1010 y y v 0.08/0.13 0.30/0.50 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1012 \ y * 0.10/0.15 0.30/0.50 0.04 | 0.05 
CB 1012 \ 0.15 max 
C 1013 \ 0.11/0.16 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1014 ‘ v V 0.13/0.18 0.30/0.50 0.04 0.05 
C 1015 \ y \ 0.13/0.18 0.40/0.60 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1016 \ V y 0.13/0.18 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
CB 1017 v ‘ ' 0.10/0.25 
C 1017 \ V \ 0.15/0.20 0.40/0.60 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1018 V V x 0.15/0.20 0 .60/0.80 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1019 v ny ny 0.15/0.20 0.70/1.00 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1020 y ‘ y 0.18/0.23 0.30/0.50 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1021 v V v 0.18/0.23 0.40/0.60 0.04 0.05 
C 1022 y V V 0.18/0.23 0.70/1.00 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1023 ‘ v v 0.20/0.25 0.30/0.50 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1025 \ y / 0. 22/0. 28 0.30/0.50 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1026 Vv ‘ v ().22/0.28 0.40/0.60 | 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1027 Vv 0.24/0.30 0.40/0.60 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1029 V ay 0.25/0.31 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1030 Vv \ 0. 28/0.34 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
CB 1032 V 0.25/0.40 
C 1033 V \ 0.30/0.36 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1034 Vv 0.32/0.38 0.50/0.70 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1035 ‘ v 0.32/0.38 0.60/0.90 | 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1038 ¥ ‘ y 0.35/0.42 0.60/0.90 | 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1040 ny y \ 0.37/0.44 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
Table II 


Basic Open-Hearth Sulphurized Carbon Steels 


Subject to Standard Variations for Check Analyses (See Note 2) 


Used For Chemical Composition Limits, per cent 


Designa 

= wom | Bare Rods Cc Mn P 8 

finished . Max. ‘ 

C 1108 x 0.08/0.13 0.50/0.70 | 0.045 | 0.07/0.12 
C 1109 \ \ \ 0.08/0.13 0.60/0.90 | 0.045 |) 0.08/0.13 
C 1110 \ \ 0.08/0.13 0.60/0.90 0.045 0.10/0.15 
C 1111 \ 0.08/0.13 0.60/0.90 | 0.045  0.16/0.23 
C 1112 \ 0.10/0.16 1.00/1.30 0.045 | 0.08/0.13 
C1113 \ \ 0.10/0.16 1.00/1.30 0.045 | 0.23/0.32 
C1115 \ ‘ \ 0.13/0.18 0.70/1.00 0.045  0.08/0.13 
C 1116 \ \ \ 0.13/0.18 0.70/1.00 0.045 | 0.10/0.15 
C1117 ‘ \ 0.14/0.20 1.00/1.30 0.045 0.08/0.13 
C 1118 \ \ \ 0.14/0.20 1.30/1.60 0.045 0.08/0.13 
C 1119 \ 0.14/0.20 1.35/1.65 0.045 0.16/0.23 
C 1120 ‘ \ ‘ 0.18/0.23 0.60/0.90) 0.045 0.08/0.13 
C 1121 \ \ \ 0.18/0.23 0.70/1.00 0.045 0.08/0.13 
C 1122 \ \ \ 0.17/0.23 1.35/1.65 0.045 0.08/0.13 
C 1132 \ \ \ 0.27/0.34 1.35/1.65 0.045 0.08/0.138 
C 1137 \ ‘ \ 0.32/0.39 1.35/1.65 0.045 0.08/0.13 
C 1140 \ \ 0.37/0.44 0.60/0.90 0.045 0.04/0.07 
C 1145 ‘ \ 0.42/0.49 0.70/1.00 0.045 0.04/0.07 

Nore 1: The standard steels C 1140 and C 1145 listed in Table II may 


be ordered with a silicon content of 0.07 per cent maximum; 0.07 to 0.15 
per cent; 0.10 to 0.20 per cent; or 0.15 to 0.30 per cent 


Nore 2: Sulphurized steel is not subject to check analysis for sulphur 


Table II 
Acid Bessemer Sulphurized Carbon Steels 


upnject to Standard Variations for Check Analyses (See Note 


Chemical Composition Limits, per cent 


Used For 
Designation 


Bars Rods e Mn P Ss 
B 1106 N 0.09 max. 0.50 max. | 0.11 max.  0.04/0.09 
B 1110 \ \ 0.13 max 0.60 max. 0.11 max 0.045/0.075 
B 1111 \ \ 0.08/0.13 0.60/0.90 0.09/0.13  0.10/0.15 
B 1112 \ \ 0.08/0.13 0.60/0.90 | 0.09/0.13 — 0.16/0.23 
B 1113 ‘ " 0.08/0.13 0.60/0.90 | 0.09/0.13 | 0.23/0.32 
Nore: Sulphurized steel is not subject to check analysis for sulphur. 
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Table I.—Continued 
Used For Chemical Composition Limits, per cent 
Designation - ee —— — se eee — a 

finished Bars | Rods | ¥ | se ie: | See 
C1041 | | vy | 0.36/0.44 | 1.35/1.65 {| 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1043 Vv J/ 0.40/0.47 0.70/1.00 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1044 L af 0.43/0.50 0.50/0.70 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1045 JV J 0.45/0.55 | 0.60/0.90 | 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1051 Vf 0.45/0.56 0.85/1.15 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1054 JV 0.50/0.60 0.50/9.70 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1055 Vv Jf 0.50/0.60 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1057 J 0.50/0.61 0.85/1.15 0.04 0.05 
C 1059 J 0.55/0.65 | 0.50/0.70 | 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1060 Vv | 0.55/0.65 | 0.60/0.80 | 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1061 / 0.54/0.65 | 0.75/1.05 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1062 V 0.54/0.65 | 0.85/1.15 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1064 VY | 0.60/0.70 0.50/0.70 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1066 Jf 0.60/0.71 0.80/1.10 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1068 ny 0.65/0.75 0.50 max. | 0.05 | 0.05 
C 1069 Jf 0.65/0.75 0.50/0.70 | 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1073 Ny VY | 0.68/0.78 0.50/0.70 0.04 0.05 
C 1074 JV Vv (.70/0.80 0.50/0.70 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1078 / Vv 0.70/0.85 0.30/0.50 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1080 J 0.70/0.85 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1083 Vv J/ 0.80/0.95 0.30/0.50 | 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1085 JV J 0.80/0.95 0.60/0.90 0.04 | 0.05 
C 1095 i’ a 0.90/1.05 | 0.30/0.50 | 0.04 | 0.05 
B 1006 J/ 0.08 max. 0.45 max. 0.11 | 0.06 
B 1008 Jf 0.10 max. | 0.30/0.50 0.11 | 0.06 
B 1011 Vv J 0.13 max. 0.50/0.70 0.11 | 0.06 


Note: The listed standard open-hearth steels only may be ordered with 
a silicon content af 0.07 per cent maximum; 0.07 to 0.15 per cent; 0.10 to 
0.20 per cent; or 0.15 to 0.30 per cent. 


Table IV 
Basic Open-Hearth Phosphorized Carbon Steels 


Subject to Standard Variations for Check Analyses (See Notes 1 and 2) 


Used Fo Chemical Composition Limits, per cent 
Desig- z | 
nation <= j 
25 £ 2 Cc Mn P Ss Si 
ES 5 | 
a) a |e | 
C 1205 | vy JV | 0.08 max. | 0.25/0.40 | 0.04/0.07 | 0.05 max. - 
C 1206 / |0.08 max. | 0.25/0.40 | 0.06/0.10 | 0.05 max. | 0.05/0.10 
C 1209 V | 0.08/0.13 | 0.30/0.50 | 0.04/0.07 | 0.05 max. — 
C1210 | v VY | 0.08/0.13 | 0.30/0.50 | 0.06/0.10 | 0.05 max. | 0.05/0.10 
C 1211 VY | 0.08/0.13 | 0.60/0.90 | 0.09/0.13 | 0.10/0.15 - 
Note 1: Phosphorized steel is not subject to check analysis for phos- 


phorus. 
Note 2: Sulphurized steel is not subject to check analysis for sulphur. 


Table V 
Acid Open-Hearth Carbon Steel Wire Rods 


Subject to Standard Variations for Check Analyses 


Chemical Composition Limits, per cent 


Designation 


Cc Mn see. bin. © al 
D 1034 0.32/0.38 0.50/0.70 0.05 0.05 0.30 
D 1049 0.43/0.50 0.50/0.70 0.05 0.05 0.30 
D 1054 0.50/0.60 0.50/0.70 0.05 0.05 0.30 
D 1059 0.55/0.65 0.50/0.70 0.05 0.05 0.30 
D 1064 0.60/0.70 0.50/0.70 0.05 0.05 0.30 
1D 1069 0.65/0.75 0.40/0.60 0.05 0.05 0.30 
D 1074 0.70/0.80 0.40/0.60 0.05 0.05 0.30 
D 1078 0.70/0.85 0.30/0.50 0.05 0.05 0.30 
D 1083 0.80/0.95 0.30/0.50 0.05 0.05 | 0.30 
D 1095 0.90/1.05 0.30/0.50 0.05 0.05 0.30 


Note: The standard steels listed in Table V may be ordered with a 
silicon content of 0.10 to 0.20 per cent; or 0.15 to 0.30 per cent. 
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Analyses of Proven Merit, Wide Use 


Comprise Standard Carbon Steels List 


@ DETAILS of the 94 carbon steels 
selected by the Generai Technical 
Committee of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute as standards 
(STEEL, May 12, p. 31) are presented 
in the five accompanying tables. 
These were chosen as representing 
grades of proven merit and now in 
extensive use for a wide variety of 
purposes. 

Purpose of this new list, as also 
was the case in connection with the 
list of 76 standard alloy steel com- 
positions and the list of 257 stand- 
ard pig iron compositions (STEEL, 
May 5, p. 44) is to enable steel pro- 
ducers through concentrating upon 
a limited number of standardized 
grades, instead of the many thou- 
sands heretofore demanded, to pro- 
duce more efficiently and to expe- 
dite deliveries and give better serv- 
ice to customers. 

The new list covers carbon steels 
in all forms, including semifinished 
products. 

It is the belief of the committee 
that in most cases the standard 
grades’ successfully can replace 
other grades without detriment to 
fabricating methods or impairment 
of quality of manufactured products. 


Described in Manual 


The 94 standard carbon steels 
are completely covered in a new 
manual, copies of which may be 
had from the institute, New York. 

The prefix letters are explained 
in the manual as follows: B de- 
notes acid bessemer carbon steel; 
C denotes basic open-hearth carbon 
steel; CB denotes either of the above 
at the option of the manufacturer; 
D denotes acid open-hearth carbon 
Steel. 

A four-numeral series designates 
‘arbon and alloy steels specified to 
chemical composition ranges. The 
series is essentially like the system 
used originally by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers Inc. but is 
extended to include other grades of 
steel. Five numerals are used for 
grades the mean carbon of which 
is 1.00 per cent or higher. The last 
two digits of the four-numeral 
series are intended, so far as feas- 
ible, to indicate the approximate 
middle of the carbon range; for ex- 
ample, 20 represents a range of 0.18 
to 0.23 per cent. It is necessary, 
however, to deviate from this rule 
and to interpolate numbers in the 
case of some carbon ranges and for 
variations in manganese, phosphorus 
or sulphur with the same carbon 
ranges. 

The basic numbers for the four- 
numeral series of the various grades 
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of carbon steel and their meanings 

are as follows: 

Series De- 

signation 
10xx 


Types and Classes 

open-hearth and 
carbon 
nonsul 

nonphos. 


Basic 
acid bessemer 
steel grades, 
phurized and 
phorized. 
Basic open-hearth and 
acid bessemer carbon 
steel grades, sulphurized 
but not phosphorized. 
Basic open-hearth car 
bon steel grades, phos 
phorized. 


LUX 


Similarly the four-numeral desig 
nations are used to signify grade 
characteristics of alloy steels. Alloy 
steels are described in a separate 
section. 

A two numeral series designates 
steels required to meet tensile test 
values. The numbers represent ap- 
proximately the specified minimum 
tensile strength in pounds pet 
square inch; for example, 50 denotes 
a minimum tensile strength of 50, 
000 pounds per square inch. 

The manual includes a table of 
standard and restricted ranges and 
limits for chemical composition. It 
also includes a check analysis table 
for use in cases where a high de- 
gree of uniformity in composition is 
essential. Another section covers 
standard methods of sampling for 
check analysis, also standard vari- 
ations from specified chemical lim- 
its of rolled and forged steel prod 
ucts. The methods of analysis are 
to be in accordance with the latest 
edition of Methods of Chemical An- 
alysis of Metals published by the 
American Society for Testing Ma 
terials, or the methods approved by 
the National Bureau of Standards. 
The manual contains a table of ex 
pected differences between analysts 

Other subject matter covered in 
the manual includes physical test 
requirements, fundamental require 
ments for physical test properties 
of hot-rolled carbon steel bars, re- 
stricted physical test requirements, 
definitions of carbon and alloy steels, 
and killed, semikilled and rimming 
steel. 


Great Britain Establishing 
Standard Steel Specifications 


Establishment of a list of stand- 
ard steel specifications for Great 
Britain now is in its final stages, ac- 
cording to a report from STEEL’s 
London office. 

For a considerable time the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee has been 


working with the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute’s Alloy Steel Research Com- 
mittee, of which Dr. W. H. Hatfield 
is chairman, to reduce from some 
2000 to a much smaller number the 
special and alloy steels in general 
use. The TAC is composed of steel 
manufacturers, representatives of 
the fighting forces and representa- 
tives of the British Standards In 
stitute. 

Goal is to save time’ and expense 
in the manufacture of steel bv a 
process of rationalization. The 
scheme also is intended to help the 
consumer in choosing the type of 
steel most suitable for his require- 
ments. 

Up to now the TAC has set up a 
list of about 80 groups of steels, 
including carbon steels. From these 
the BSI has drawn up specifica- 
tions for 57 alloys and special steels 
forming 29 groups. A few more 
specifications may be added before 
the lists are definitely available. 


Specifications are based on the 
chemical compositions of the steels 
and on the mechanical characteris- 
tics such as tensile strength, yield 
point, notch bar test and others. 
This contrasts with the American 
list of standard alloy steel comvosi- 
tions which takes into consideration 
only chemical composition. 


U. S. Co-operation Desired 


In a month or six weeks, two com- 
plementary publications will be is 
sued for the trade, one by the TAC 
and one by the BSI. The latter will 
give the list of the 57 (or more) 
special and alloy steels, with their 
chemical compositions, physical 
characteristics, heat treatments, uses 
and other details. 

Those responsible for the work 
here stress how desirable, in fact, 
how essential it is that the Ameri- 
can and British steel industries 
should co-operate on this subject of 
rationalization of steel products, and 
how desirable it would be for a com- 
bined scheme to be arrived at. This 
is considered most important and 
easily can be understood. 

The British organizations are in 
touch with the Americans through 
J. G. Morrow, of the Canadian Steel 


Corp. Furthermore, an eminent 
steel metallurgist will be in the 
United States to co-operate still 


more directly with the Americans. 
The wish is expressed here that one 
or two no less prominent American 
metallurgists will come to England 
and help build up a closer contact 
between the two sides. 

The method of application of the 
scheme to the industry has not yet 
quite been decided. Co-operation 
with the Americans, and agreement 
with them on the specifications, is 
considered extremely desirable in or- 
der to co-ordinate the productive 
work in the two countries. 
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Put on Long Pants 
To Sell First Pig 


Iron; Dean, at 76 


NEW YORK 
@ SIXTY-TWO years in the pig 
iron business is the record of James 
Cc. Alley, now 76 years of age and 
still active. Each business day finds 
him at his office at 261 Broadway 
in the city where he started his 
career as a boy of 14, first on the 
docks fracturing pig iron for grad- 
ing as it arrived from England or 
Scotland, and soon thereafter as a 
salesman. 

The veteran salesman recalls that 
he has sold thousands of tons of 
iron whose brand names now are 
only memory. He has witnessed the 
expansion of domestic pig iron pro- 
duction from slightly more than 
3,000,000 net tons in 1879 to 47, 
400,000 tons in 1940. 

Mr. Alley’s first affiliation was 
with the New York branch of Ste- 
venson, Peirson & Co., Boston, and 
when this company was succeeded 
in 1885 by C. L. Peirson & Co. and 
it in turn by J. Brooks, Fenno & 
Co., about 1905, he continued on, 
serving for a number of years as 
head of the New York office. 

With the passing of J. Brooks, 
Fenno & Co., he and Rufus W. 
Page formed the partnership of 
Alley & Page in 1911. Fifteen years 
later Mr. Page retired and Mr. A\l- 
ley carried on the business under 
his own name, He is now eastern 
representative for Pickands Mather 
& Co., Cleveland. 


Foreign Brands Predominant 


When Mr. Alley first started in 
the business, Scotch and English 
brands dominated the market—-such 
brands as Gartsherrie, Glengarnock, 
Coltness, Carnbroe, Eglinton, Dal- 
melington, Middlesboro, Red Car, 
Clarence, Cleveland, Shotts, Sum- 
merlee, Govan and Langloan. He 
sold these irons for shipment as far 
west as Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and to Canada. 

His company imported silicospie 
gel and ferrosilicon, and old rails. 
Not infrequently it had as much as 
75,000 tons of scrap rail in stor- 
age in Brooklyn. 

Domestic irons also were handled. 
Mr. Alley’s first sale was a carlot 
of No. 1 B Temple iron to I. J. Bax- 
ter, proprietor, Baxter Iron Works, 
Peekskill, N. Y., stovemakers. It 
was a Sale he has never forgotten, 
for be not only had to buy long 
trousers to make a dignified im- 
pression on a trip upstate, but he 
had to stay away from home over 
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night, a thing he had vowed he 
would not do, 

That day he visited Peekskill and 
was continuing on to Poughkeepsie 
when he discovered he would not 
be able to be home that night. He 
promptly sent in his resignation. 
It was ignored, and soon he was 
traveling through eastern states 
from lower New England as far 
south as Charleston, S. C., and west 
as far as Buffalo, Later he made a 
business trip to Great Britain and 
Continental Europe. 

During his early years there was 
a steady increase in the number of 





James C, Alley 


. His career started with Scotch and 
English brands 


domestic brands. Those he did not 
sell, his competitors sold, There 
were the eastern Pennsylvania 
irons, mainly foundry grades from 
Temple, Hokendauqua,’ Reading, 
Catasauqua, Mt. Laurel, Pottstown 
and other points; the charcoal irons 
from Alabama, and from Murkirk, 
Md., Richmond, Mass., and Lime 
Rock, Conn. Furnaces at the latter 
two points supplied iron for can- 
non during the Revolutionary war. 

There also were the Virginia 
foundry irons, which until the end 
of the last World war supplied New 
England with perhaps one-third of 
its requirements; high phosphorus 
from Rockwood, Tenn.; gray forge 
from Oxford, N. J.; foundry iron 
produced by the Parrott Iron Co., 
near Tuxedo, N. Y.; Secaucus found- 
ry iron from Jersey City, N. J.; 
and similar brands from Pough- 
keepsie and Hudson, N. Y. At one 
time there was a stack on Manhat- 
tan island, 

All iron in those early days was 
sand cast and was sold by fracture, 
but about 1900, Edgar S. Cook, 
president, Warwick Iron & Steel 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., developed ma- 
chine casting, which led to sales by 
analysis. The introduction of ma- 
chine-cast iron was. difficult as 
many melters feared “the chill in 
the pig iron’ would continue 





through the cupola and affect their 
castings. 

During the eighties, eastern fur- 
naces shifted from anthracite to 
coke, and were increasing in num- 
ber. Stone furnaces were giving 
way to steel units of larger ca- 
pacities. About 1900 the newer 
stacks were averaging 400 to 600 
tons daily, compared with 150 to 
200 tons in the late seventies. Dur- 
ing this period there was a 5-fold 
increase in output to 15,500,000 net 
tons in 1900. 

Foreign irons, which were in 
great demand when Mr. Alley first 
entered the business, passed their 
peak of popularity in the late eigh- 
ties, and by 1900 were being bought 
in relatively small quantities. This 
was due in large measure to south- 
ern irons and to higher tariffs. 


Mr. Alley recalls when charcoal 
iron was used by manufacturers of 
car wheels, later to give way to 
“coke malleable” of similar analy- 
sis. This also was the fate of char- 
coal in the malleable industry. To- 
day charcoal iron is produced only 
in Michigan and Tennessee. 

Mr. Alley was born in Jerusalem, 
Long Island, June 9, 1865, and for 
many years resided in Brooklyn. He 
is a member, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Electro-Chemical Society, and 
Army Ordnance Association, and is 
a veteran of the 22nd Regiment, 
New York National Guard, now the 
102nd Engineers. 


‘Raw Materials Money’”’ 
For French Steel Industry 


@ “Raw materials money,” or cou- 
pons for the purchase of ma- 
terials for the French steel indus- 
try, was instituted by the Vichy 
government last week. The new 
system is designed to eliminate the 
elaborate mechanism of control 
that had been instituted to super- 
vise distribution for each individual 
contract since the armistice with 
Germany. 

The new system provides that 
raw materiais money to the 
amount of the materials available 
will be issued for a three-month 
period. At the end of that period 
the coupons become obsolete unless 
there is an excuse for the failure 
to utilize the materials, in which 
case the coupons may be renewed 
for another three months, 

The government agency in an- 
nouncing the scrip plan stressed 
the fact that supplies of raw ma- 
terials are far below normal and 
that tc obtain the new raw mater- 
ials money it will be necessary te 
prove the importance of the con- 
tracts involved. No contracts can 
be entered into that have not been 
foreseen by the issue of the scrip. 
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First All-Welded 
Cargo-Passenger 


Ships Expedited 


@ DAY and night shifts are rush- 
ing toward completion the first 
all-welded cargo-passenger ships in 
the world, at Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp. yard, Pascagoula, Miss. 

Scheduled for service between the 
United States and South and East 
Africa, each vessel will not only 
have accommodations for 116 pas- 
sengers but will also be able to 
carry 12,000 tons of freight. The 
freight movement to this country 
will be strategic materials, princi- 
pally manganese and chrome ore. 

The ships are being built through 
the United States Maritime Com- 
mission for the American South 
African Line. Displacing 17,000 
tons each, they will be the fastest 
and largest ships ever placed in 
service on their intended route. The 
New York-Capetown trip will be 
made in the record time of 16% 
days. The first boat will be 
launched June 28 as the AFRICAN 
COMET, and all three will be in 
service before the end of the year. 

American South African Line is 
headed by James A. Farrell Jr., 
president, and John J. Farrell, 
chairman, sons of James A. Far- 
rell, former president of United 
States Steel Corp. 

While these are the first all- 
welded passenger _ ships, their 
method of fabrication is similar to 
the practice employed previously in 
building welded cargo vessels.  In- 
stead of laying a keel, the entire 
flat bottom of the ship is placed in 
position. Seams are butted, no lap 
joints being used throughout the 
hull plating. 

After being tacked into position, 
the flat bottom plates are welded 
lightly with a seal bead over head. 
Plates are V’d on the inside sur- 


f . bie 


face for the automatic Unionmelt 
method of welding. This method 
is applied so rapidly that there is 
practically no shrinkage or distor- 
tion of the plates. Consequently, 
prefabricated sections of the inner 
bottom can be laid on the plating 
in their proper locations for down- 
hand manual welding. 

The Ingalls company fabricates 
the floors or inner bottom frames 
at its Birmingham, Ala., plant, and 
the inner bottom plating is cut to 
size and the edges dressed. At the 
yerd these prefabricated floors are 
placed upon patterns and _  as- 


sembled. Inner bottom pre-assem- 


bled sections for the midship section 
of the vessel are assembled in half 
ship widths. Floors or inner bot- 
tom frames are welded to the in- 
ner bottom plating in the down- 
hand position. Inner bottom seams 





| 


or butts then are welded automat- 
ically by the Unionmelt method, 
and the sections are lifted into their 
proper position on the vessel. 

These sections are tacked to- 
gether and welded either by hand 
or automatically. Deck plating is 
pre-assembled into sections similar 
to the inner bottom sections, while 
the bow and stern also are built 
up of pre-assembled sections, 


e 


@ Unusual pattern of the fireproof par- 
titions being welded in place on the 
AFRICAN COMET, above, first of three 
all-welded passenger ships being built 
at Pascagoula, Miss. Below, a crane 
lifts a 10-ton plate to be welded into 
the side of the vessel. The other two 
ships are shown in ways on either 
side of the COMET 














Dangerous Disunion from 


New Deal Entanglements 


50 


® THIS NATION needs some sort of a 
shock to jar it out of its state of com- 
placency and into one of unity of purpose. 

Events in recent weeks indicate all too 
clearly that we have not yet developed the 
spirit of teamwork essential to success of 
the defense program. 

Numerous reasons can be advanced for 
this state of confusion. Disagreement as 
to what extent the United States should 
engage in hostilities is one. The division of 
government interest between defense and 
continued social experiment is a discon- 
certing factor. Inability to deal effectively 
with labor disputes is another. The timid- 
ity with which Congress tackles the tax 


the defense program. 


Tnese reasons involve questions which 
go back to the political policies of the New 
Deal administration. In its formulation of 
a war policy, in its direction of defense 
activity, in its handling of the labor prob- 
lem and in its recommendations for financ- 
ing defense, Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
is fettered by commitments dating back to 
the heyday of social experiment. Its lead- 
ers do not seem to be able to divorce the 
present emergency of war from the en- 


tanglements of the depression. 


Failure to do so is putting a heavy 
burden upon those elements of society 
which are trying sincerely to do everything 
possible for defense. Industry, for instance, 
is answering the President's call for ‘‘all- 
out” effort effectively, yet the advantage 
to the nation of this wholesome response is 


being dissipated by mistakes in other direc- 
tions. 

For instance, many branches of industry 
went into high gear in the first quarter of 
this year. Steel operations were almost 
100 per cent. Railroad carloadings aver- 
aged better than 112,000 daily. 

Then, despite all precautions, coal mining 
Was permitted to suspend for 30 days. 
Precious stores of coal, coke, pig iron and 
scrap were depleted. Steel production 
dropped hundreds of thousands of tons 
due to this interruption. 


Following the opening of the mines, 
the steel industry worked furiously to make 
up for lost time. It has succeeded in restor- 
ing operations to 98 per cent of capacity 
a remarkable achievement. The railroads 
and other carriers likewise are trying to 
make up for lost time. They are taking 
the extra burden of hauling 35,000,000 tons 
of coal that was not mined in April (when 
cars and locomotives were idle). It is 
forced to move 600,000 extra carloads 
piled on top of the seasonally rising volume. 

Despite all this havoc, Mr. Lewis now 
threatens another coal strike. More strikes 
seem imminent in the automobile industry. 
West coast shipyards are tied up. 

Isn’t it time to put aside social experi- 
ment? Can’t we break away from New 
Deal politics long enough to do this de- 
fense job in the way it should be done? 
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Index of Industrial 


Activity at New Peak 


@ SHARP upturn in industrial production since the 
war began has beén widespread, although more pro- 
nounced in some industries than in others. Part of 
the increase in activity has been due to efforts to 
build inventories. Tooling and expansion of plant 
facilities also are important factors. Orders in hand, 











and prospective, will in many instances more than 
absorb expanded capacities. 

For the week ended May 10, STEEL’s index of ac- 
tivity climbed to a new peak of 135.9, a gain of 3.3 
The previous high 


points over the preceding week. 


The BUSINESS TREND 





recorded by the index was 135, during the week of 
March 15. A year ago the index stood at 104.8. 
Each of the industrial indicators the 
index moved upward. Freight attained 
the highest level for the year to date, exceeding any 
weekly total recorded since the period ended Oct. 26 
Electric power output, automobile produc- 


composing 


carloadings 


last year. 
tion and 
couraging gains. 
sharply to about the peak level reached prior to the 
strike. 


steelmaking operations also recorded en- 


The steel ingot rate has rebounded 


bituminous coal 
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MACHINE 


stimulates 
defense 


production 


@ MANY OF the early models of electrified machine 
tools were mongrels. They were the results of cross- 
ing machines of belt-driven type, either with unduly 
ponderous electrical apparatus designed for power 
plant or railway applications, or with unduly flimsy 
apparatus suitable only for light duty industrial or 
household use. 

These pioneer attempts at machine tool electrifica- 
tion might well be compared to early efforts to create 
automobiles by installing in road vehicles designed to 
be drawn by horses, steam or internal combustion en- 
gines whose design was based on locomotive, station- 
ary or powerboat engine traditions. None of these 
“horseless carriages’ ever was a very dependable mo- 
tor vehicle. Some pioneer builders admitted that when 
they provided whipsockets and whiffletree hooks. 

Not until road vehicle designers and engine design- 
ers got together, did the automobile cease to be a mon- 
grel. Not until then was chassis design suited to me- 
chanical propulsion and not until then were engines 
developed especially for these definitely mechanical 
types of road vehicles. Not until then did self-propelled 
road vehicles cease to be “horseless carriages’’ and be- 
come automobiles in the true sense of that term. 

By the same token, electrified machine tools—as 
we are familiar with them today—did not begin to 
take form even on the drafting boards of the industry 
until machine tool engineers began to think of elec- 
trical drive and control as vital factors to be included 
in the basic conception of a new machine. That con- 
dition did not come about until far-sighted electrical 
engineers and manufacturing specialists won the 
friendship and confidence of forward-looking machine 
tool builders to the extent that not only were they en- 
couraged to fraternize with the machine tool engi- 
neers but also were allowed to go out into the machine 
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tool plants with their coats off to get the real “low- 
down” on the practical as well as the theoretical 
angles of machine tool electrification. 

Growing out of this meeting of mechanical and elec- 
trical minds came such notable undertakings as the 
Machine Tool Speed Show staged by General Electric 
Co. in Worcester, Cincinnati and Rockford; and the 
Machine Tool Electrification Forum which annually 
attracts one hundred or more delegates from through- 
out the machine tool industry to technical sessions 
held at the Westinghouse works at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The result of this meeting of minds has been that 
a number of companies in the electrical industry 
and also some in the machine tool industry—have de- 
veloped and have put on the market specialized lines 
of precise, rugged and compact motor and control ap- 
paratus capable of being designed and built into high 
production machine tools with full assurance that it 
will stand the gaff of service more gruelling and at 
the same time more exacting than any other in the 
industrial machinery field. This development of 
specialized electrical apparatus, plus its understand- 
ing use by machine tool builders in designs engineered 
especially for it, has resulted in real electrified ma- 
chine tools. 

Practically universal user acceptance of these mod- 
ern electrified machine tools has in a few short years 
virtually revolutionized the interior arrangement of 
American production metalworking plants—including 
those of the machine tool builders themselves. Gone 
are the flapping, screaming, flickering jungles of over- 
head and down-drive belts. No longer must machines 
be regimented to suit the requirements of line shafts 
and countershafts. 

Electrified machine tools have made possible plant 
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layouts such as that of Monarch Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Fig. 1, with ma- 
chines arranged first and foremost 
for operating convenience and ef- 
fective flow of work; with unob- 
structed illumination, both daylight 
and artificial; and with the space 
above the machines free and clear 
for the mechanical handling of work 
by means of extensive systems of 
overhead cranes and hoists. This 
view is typical not only of practical- 
ly every new plant, but also of thou- 
sands of older plants which have 
been modernized. 

Wide prevalence of plant condi- 
tions such as this, make it almost 
mandatory that older belt-driven 
equipment-——a considerable amount 
of which is now being resurrected 
to meet the shortage of machine 
tools due to the rush of defense pro- 
duction—not only must be recondi- 

(Please turn to Page 83) 


Fig. 1. (Top)—Electrification permits arrangement of equip- 
ment for maximum operating convenience and effective 
production flow; it insures unobstructed illumination and 
leaves things free and clear overhead for mechanical 
handling of work. Photo courtesy Monarch Machine Tool Co. 


Fig. 3. (Center)—In case of large machine tools such as this 
Gould & Eberhardt precision hobber for marine gearing up 
to 10 feet in diameter, electrical drive and control provide 
relatively simple solutions for difficult problems involved in 
exact co-ordination of many units. Main drive unit, shown 
here, is segregated from machine to keep heat away from 
working units and entire machine is housed in constant- 
temperature enclosure 


Fig. 2. (Bottom)—Growing tendency toward combined elec- 
trical-mechanical-hydraulic-pneumatic drive and control in 
machine tools is exemplified by Landis ball race grinder, 
in whose cabinet base an amazing amount of apparatus is 
housed in limited space without crowding 
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@ THE TOWER of London houses one of the earliest 
evidences of fire-arm cartridges—a metal case dated 
1537 to contain the charge and the bullet, and de- 
signed to fit a breech loading harquebus, an old-fash- 
ioned hand-gun fired from a forked rest. Muzzle load- 
ing weapons, however, continued to be the standard 
equipment for all armies up until the 17th century 
and even as late as 1851 the construction was very 
primitive. 

The Minie rifle (1852) utilized cartridges made by 
wrapping a paper tube around the bullet which had 
its point in the tube, adding the powder charge, clos- 
ing the tube and lubricating the paper around the 
bullet with a mixture of tallow and beeswax. See 
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Fig. 1. In action, the tube was torn open, the powder 
poured into the rifle barrel, the paper above the bul- 
let discarded and the latter rammed home, base 
first. The cartridge of the Enfield (England) rifle, 
of similar construction, gave rise to the Indian Mu- 
tiny when the natives were led to believe that fat 
from the cow, a sacred animal in India, was being 
used by the Dum-Dum factory. 

This type of cartridge was first superseded by 
that for the needle gun, the first military rifle car- 
tridge to contain its own means of ignition. In 
1866, on the adoption of the Snider rifle by Britain, 
a cartridge with a metal case was introduced. This 
type of case was made possible by the invention 
of the percussion cap in 1835 by Alexander Forsyth, 
a Scottish clergyman. At first, cases were made by 
rolling strips of brass into cylinders and closing 
the ends by means of an iron disk containing the 
primer; but drawn cases appeared in Austria in 1873 
and later in Great Britain in 1886. Thus the escape 
of gas from the breech, a great disadvantage in 
earlier weapons, was entirely eliminated. 

As might be imagined, progress in cartridge de- 
velopment has tended to keep pace with improve- 
ments in the rifle itself. Bullets at first were made 
round, like the first cannot shot, a good fit in the 
barrel. being ensured by pounding with the ramrod 
and thus flattening the original spherical form some- 
what. This, of course, led to inaccuracy of fire and 
rifling was finally adopted to turn the bullet into a 
miniature gyroscope in flight. Even after the adop- 
tion of rifling, bullets were still muzzle loaded, but 
now they had an elongated form and were hollowed 
out in the base so the force of the explosion would 
press the skirt into the grooves in the barrel. 

However, the many obvious advantages of fixed 
ammunition for small arms caused all other earlier 
arrangements to disappear; until nowadays the de- 
signs adopted by all countries follow a familiar pat- 
tern. The brass cartridge case has permitted the 
development of the machine gun—a forward step 


Fig. 2—The Le Boulenge chronograph for measuring bullet 
velocity. Its operation is described in accompanying text 
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Read about: Early types of cartridge; cause of Indian 
mutiny; invention of the percussion cap; how cartridge 
case prevents escape of gas from the breech; evolu- 
tion of the bullet; modern design; functions of the 
bullet; description of tracer attack on Zeppelin over 
London in 1916; design of tracer and armor-piercing 
bullets; measurement of muzzle velocity with the Le 
Boulenge chronograph; powder chamber pressures; 
factors causing inaccuracy in fire; development trends 
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utterly impossible without a highly efficient and re- 
liable means of assembling bullet and_ propellant 
together into a single compact round. 

Bullet Metallurgy: The first departure from the 
spherical form of bullet gave us the elongated pro- 
jectile with hollowed out base to permit expansion 
of the skirt into the grooves in the barrel. This 
principle, in somewhat different form, is still retained 
for a modern bullet consists of a cupro-nickel or gild- 
ing metal envelope enclosing a lead core, or a lead 
core together with a hard pressed paper or alumi- 
num point. Gilding metal is an alloy of 95 per cent 
copper and 5 per cent zinc; while the cupro-nickel 
used by the British in 1914-18 consisted of 79 to 81 
parts of copper and 21 to 19 parts of nickel and con- 
tained neither lead nor antimony and not more than 
0.0005 per cent of bismuth, 0.15 per cent iron, 0.20 
per cent manganese and 0.05 per cent arsenic. Cupro- 
nickel forms a solid solution and after working up 
into an envelope acquires a hardness of 125 brinell 
at 0.1-inch from the base and 150 brinell at 0.5- 
inch from the base. 

The core metal was composed of lead 98 per cent 
and antimony 2 per cent, the combination having 
a specific gravity of 11.3. Points were made of 
aluminum, but, as this metal became scarcer, paper 
was substituted. The use of the paper point in the 
British 0.303-inch was associated both with ballistics 
and the preservation of the form of the ogive, the 
lead core tending to “set up” under the action of the 
exploding propellant, thus forcing the envelope into 
the rifling and producing a gas check as opposed to 
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the tendency of the more resilient paper to preserve 
its original form. 

“Dum-Dum” Bullets: Usually the type of bullet used 
against personnel is designed to drill a clean hole 
in the human body without spreading to cause a 
jagged wound. Any weakness in the nose of the en- 
velope, whether accidental or deliberate, may result 
in a “dum-dum” or spreading of the jagged portions 
of the envelope on entry. But bullets are vequired 
to perform other functions besides attack on human 
units. One is to ignite enemy balloons. The writer 
recalls very vividly the Zeppelin raid on London in 
the late summer of 1916 when one of the German 
ships was burned over the center of the city, prob- 
ably by airplane attack with tracer bullets. 

For an hour or more the Zeppelin had crept up the 
river, braving the ground batteries successfully and 
evading their fire by hiding in light clouds. Toward 
midnight she appeared in a clear space above the 
heart of London, lit up by scores of searchlights 
whose streamers resembled the ribbons of a great 
maypole, anti-aircraft batteries hammering the while 
from every quarter of the compass. Then silence, 
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phia. Figs. 3 and 4 from National Defer 


and tor five breathless minutes five 
million people watched a tiny or- 
ange light follow the desperate 
maneuvers of the giant gas bag. 
The tracers, if indeed these were re. 
sponsible, must have struck nearly 
amidships and high up in the en- 
velope for a tiny red flame appeared 
near the center of the upper part 
of the fabric and shot upwards for 
perhaps a thousand feet until the 
outlines of the city emerged as 
though bathed in a blood-red sunset. 
While the burning fragments of the 
raider fell slowly toward the earth, 
the watching crowds clapped and 
cheered in wild enthusiasm. 
“Tracer” Bullets: These tracer 
bullets formerly were made in two 
patterns. One had a hole through 
the axis for supplying atmospheric 
oxygen; the other consisted of an 
ordinary 0.303-inch bullet fitted 
with a copper cylinder in place of 
the lead core, into which the pyro- 
technic mixture was compressed. 
This latter is the type used now. 
The tracer compound consists of 
fuel, an oxygen carrier, some form 
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of color intensifier, and binding and 
waterproofing agents. The explo- 
sion of the propellant, of course, is 
responsible for ignition of the com- 
pound which burns fiercely during 
the flight of the bullet. The color 
used may be pale purple, green or 
perhaps more commonly nowadays, 
red. , 
The other important application 
of the small-arms bullet is for ar- 
mor piercing. In earlier British de- 
signs, the paper point was replaced 
with a hardened steel point. But in 
this country, almost the entire body 
of the bullet inside its envelope of 
gilding metal is taken up by the 
hardened tungsten-chromium steel 
core. The balance of the space, es- 
pecially in the region of the nose, is 
filled with lead alloy, partly for bal- 
listic reasons but also to increase 
the sectional density of the projec- 
tile. This lead filler performs a 
somewhat similar function to the 
cap on the nose of armor piercing 
projectiles. On impact, the gilding 
metal with its lead alloy backing 
“splashes” against the armor, per- 





mitting the exceedingly hard core to 
punch its way through. Armor. 
piercing bullets are standard in this 
country in calibers 0.30 and 0.50 and 
can be used in any gun designed 
to use the corresponding ball am- 
munition. 

Both during manufacture and 
after final assembly, the cartridge 
is inspected in its several parts for 
apparent defects, missing fireholes 
and so forth and is carefully gaged 
lest worn dies permit the passage 
of oversize parts. Figs. 3 and 4 show 
two typical operations in Frankford 
Arsenal on 0.30-inch ammunition. 

One of the most interesting tests 
applied to the round—or rather to a 
small percentage of each batch—is 
the determination of muzzle velocity 
with the LeBoulenge chronograph 
shown in Fig. 2. The central brass 
pillar supports the two coils in- 
cluded in the muzzle screen and dis- 
tant-screen circuits, respectively. 
These coils are wound on soft iron 
cores which remain magnetic only 
while current flows in the circuit. 
The “recorder” is a copper or zinc 
tube enveloping the “chronometer” 
of soft iron which hangs from one 
coil. The “registrar” is a shorter 
rod which hangs from the other 
coil. Its function is to release the 
trigger above which it hangs sus- 
pended until the “distant screen” 
circuit is broken. 

The sequence of events on the 
passage of the bullet through the 
first muzzle screen, which takes the 
form of a strip of tinfoil stretched 
across the path close to the barrel, 
is as follows. First the muzzle 
screen is broken, releasing the chro- 
nometer which drops freely under 
the acceleration of gravity. A frac- 
tion of a second later the distant 
screen circuit is broken and the 
registrar falls upon the trigger 
which in its turn releases the indent- 
ing knife. Now if means are at 
hand for breaking the two circuits 
simultaneously a certain interval 
will elapse between the breaking of 
the circuits and the marking of the 
recorder by the knife. This is known 
as the instrumental dead time. If 
this interval is represented by t,, the 
relationship between t, and the dis- 


tance fallen by the chronometer, 
h, let us say, is given by: 
| 2h, 
— 
& 


“os? being the acceleration of gravi- 
ty in feet per second per second. 

If a short interval separates the 
breaking of the two circuits, clear- 
ly the chronometer will fall a longer 
distance, h,, before the knife in- 
dents it and the relation between to- 
tal distance fallen and total elapsed 
time is: 


| 2h, 
= i. 
% 
If ‘‘t’” be the interval between the 
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This story starts in New England 
with the big wind of °38. After 
the storm had whirled its violent 
course up the valley of the Connecticut, 
hundreds of parking meters were found 
destroyed. In one wild night, corrosion 
equal to years of normal service had 
penetrated to vital mechanisms hitherto 
supposed to be inaccessible to the elements. 


Now 65 vital parts—every part where 
corrosion could possibly cause operating 
failure or even poor appearance—are being 
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65 Carpenter Stainless Parts 
Immunize This Parking Meter 
Against The Elements 


made from Carpenter Stainless. Formed 
parts are fashioned from clean blanking, 
ductile, Carpenter Stainless Strip. Ma- 
chined parts are turned out from Car- 
penter Free-Machining Stainless Steels. 
To meet the various technical problems, 
3 different analyses of stainless are being 
employed. 


Licking weather is just one more of the 
thousands of tough service problems that 
industry is asking Carpenter’s uniform, 
high quality stainless steels to solve. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e READING, PA. 


(carpenter STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 



































passage of the bullet through the 
near and distant screens, then: 
t bani 
The mean velocity of flight over 
the measured distance ‘‘d’”’ between 
the screens is then given by: 
d 


t 

In actual tests, however, the actual 
muzzle velocity is read from ballis- 
tic tables already computed. With 
t, standardized, t. is the only vari- 
able so such tables are easily pre- 
pared. 

Error Less Than 1 Per Cent: The 
accuracy of this device may be as 
high as 99 per cent or more in esti- 
mating velocities of flight, the cor- 
responding error in the measure- 
ment of the time interval being 
around one ten thousandth (0.0001) 
of a second. The method by which 
hoth circuits are broken simultane- 
ously to determine t, includes the 
use of two small weights mounted 
side by side on two flat horizontal 
springs. These weights rest on elec- 
tric contacts set in a base plate 


facture of small-arms ammunition 


ball cartridges almost as 


which is also sprung in its turn with 
respect to the instrument base. By 
pressing down upon the assembly of 
weights, base plate, etc., and then re- 
leasing it, the plate is brought up 
sharply against a stop which causes 
both weights to rise off their con- 
tacts at the same instant, thus break- 
ing both circuits at once and provid- 
ing us with the “disjunction” mark 
on the recorder. 

Gas Pressure Test: Among the 
many other tests to which small 
arms ammunition is subjected is 
the pressure test in which the maxi- 
mum gas pressure is determined by 
the amount of the compression of a 
copper cylinder. These cylinders 
are cut from rods of the most uni- 
form material obtainable. The char- 
acteristics of the copper are deter- 
mined by static tests and tables are 
prepared showing the amount of the 
compression produced by each sta- 
tic load. From these figures are 
obtained the “tarage” table which 
indicates the relation between the 
pressure in tons per square inch 
and the corresponding change in 


; a machine typical of the specialized units developed for manu- 
It automatically gages and weighs 0.50 caliber 


fast as the operator can load them into the tray feeding 
the machine 








length of the copper cylinder as 
measured by a micrometer. 

Other tests include immersion in 
water for 24 hours prior to firing: 
accuracy trials in which an effort 
is made to eliminate all other dis- 
persion factors than those originat- 
ing in the ammunition itself. One 
familiar cause of irregularities in 
flight is failure to dispose the sev- 
eral components of the bullet sym- 
metrically with respect to the longi- 
tudinal geometric axis. ‘Thick and 
thin” envelopes and lack ef care in 
placing armor-piercing cores are 
sometimes responsible. Then after 
the test rounds have been fired, the 
cases are examined for splits, pierced 
or blown caps, etc., and a record is 
made of any misfires, jamming in 
the breech and so forth. 

Among improvements since 1914- 
18 is increased muzzle velocity. The 
British 0.303-inch bullet in 1914-18 
had a standard mean velocity of 
2180 feet per second. Nowadays we 
think in terms of 2700 feet per sec- 
ond or more in order to reduce time 
of flight on speedy targets and to 
secure penetration in the case of 
armor piercers. Then research has 
been conducted on primer mixtures 
with a view to improving stability 
and reducing corrosion. 

Primer Caps: The cap of the 
British 0.303-inch in the last war 
was filled with a wafer consisting 
of 18 parts of sulphide of antimony, 
14 parts of chlorate of potash, 8 
parts of fulminate of mercury, 1 
part of sulphur and 1 part of mealed 
powder. In this country, we use a 
primer mixture consisting also of 
potassium chlorate and antimony 
sulphide, but including lead sulpho- 
cyanate and TNT. The primer or 
“cap” of the smalkarms cartridge 
did not come into general use in this 
country until after the Civil War. 
It finally displaced the flint lock 

a 200-vear standbv. 

Next week, a detailed step-by-step 
presentation of manufacture of the 
British 0.303-inch bullet and car- 
tridge will be given. 


Story Covers ‘‘Why’s”’ and 
Types of Grinding 


@ The principal types of grinding 
and some of the “why’s” for the 
high status of this machining proc- 
ess in modern production are em- 
bodied in a 5-page feature article 
which appears in the March-April 
issue of Oakite News Service, house 
organ of Oakite Products Inc., 57 
Thames street, New York. 
Entitled “The Grinding Process 
and Its Dependence on Efficient 
Cooling,” the story is written by 
G. Russel Hersam of the company’s 
research laboratories. It gives con- 
siderable data on the essential part 
that proper coolants play in assur- 
ing desired standards of accuracy, 
speed and economy. 
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.... but not for WELDING MEN who want 
reliable estimates of production costs 


ITH “‘production-labeled”’ electrodes, G.E. 

now offers a new welding service that makes 
estimates easier and more accurate than ever 
before. No more guessing feet per pound or pounds 
per foot—G.E. now puts this production data 
right on the label of every 50-lb box of electrodes, 
where it can’t get lost! 


Skilled welding operators are enthusiastic about 
General Electric’s approved line of heavily-coated 
electrodes because of improved arcing character- 
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istics, betterappearance, and higher welding speeds. 


G.E.’s newly enlarged factories are a dependable 
source of supply. They take great pride in the uni- 
form excellence of their product. Their complete 
line includes heavily-coated electrodes for mild 
steel, high-tensile steels, cast iron, and other 
work. Samples sent at no charge—on request to 
your nearest G-E arc welding distributor or G-E 
office. ‘xeneral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 
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How To 
Make 


X-RAY PERFECT WELDS 


dition by virtue of the high heats 


Here Mr. Lawrence concludes his 3-part analysis of what to 
do to obtain X-ray perfect welds by considering each pos- 
sible defect, examining its cause and detailing what can be 


done to prevent its occurrence. 


For first two parts of this ar- 


ticle, see STEEL, May 5, p. 76 and May 12, p. 77 


@ BEFORE going into a _ trouble- 
by-trouble enumeration of causes 
and effects, consider the whole X- 
ray welding picture for a moment. 
What quantity of bad welds are 
to be expected in regular practice? 
The answer to this question is 
based upon observations in a num- 
ber of planis where X-ray welding 
introduced without any 
experience in the field. 
Cutouts at first ranged from 25 
to 50 per cent. Usually the weld- 
ers were not at fault. 


has been 
previous 


Simple groove design changes 
and a better explanation of the 
steps necessary to good _ results 


from a predetermined welding pro- 
cedure reduced the footage cut-out 
considerably. Applying the prin- 
ciples outlined in this article should 
enable the plant to reduce cut-outs 
to a steady ievel of about 2 per 
cent. Cut-outs that remain will be 
occasicned by man failures or by 
laxity of supervision, 

Porosity: One of the most 
troublesome defects revealed by 
the X-ray inspection method in the 
past has been porosity. Usually por- 
ous welds may be traced to faulty 
electrodes. Be sure that the sup- 
plier of electrodes has a well estab- 
lished testing procedure that will 
prevent unsound products’ from 
reaching the consumer. Further- 
more, make certain that the type 
of welding electrode specified for the 
job meets the _ specifications dis- 
cussed before. There are many elec- 
trodes manufactured for special ap- 
plications where the X-ray standard 
of quality is neither expected nor 
required. A mistaken application of 
one of these is inexcusable. 

All electrodes, no matter what the 
type, produce gas in the weld metal. 
Materials are incorporated in the 
coating to promote the elimination 
of all gas formed in the pool. But 
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Metallurgist 


operating technique must be _ per- 
fected to keep the pool molten long 
enough to allow the gas to escape. 
Uncap a bottle of carbonated bever- 
age and the gas arises through the 
fluid. Uncap a frozen bottle of this 
same beverage and the gas is 
trapped. Gas in molten weld metal 
follows the same laws. Be sure that 
the metal remains in the molten 
state long enough to allow the gas 
to rise and escape before the solid- 
ifying metal holds it in place. Pud- 
dling and oscillating are methods 
used to keep the pool in the desired 
molten condition for the requisite 
length of time. 

Frequent mention has been made 
of the need for using recommended 
welding currents. Prevention of 
excessive porosity in welded joints 
depends on this oft mentioned fac- 
tor, among other things. Electrode 
coatings are developed to perform 
certain functions under well estab- 
lished conditions. To disturb these 
conditions by trying to employ ex- 
ceptionally high currents, for ex- 
ample, frequently destroys the bal- 
ance of coating and weld pool reac- 
tions and so brings about an un- 
satisfactory state of porosity. 

Dirty Steel? Emphasis has been 
laid upon the contributions of dirty 
steel to porosity. Truly this factor 
has been over-emphasized far more 
than collegiate football. With the 
usual procedures adapted to the 
metallic arc welding of steel, a mod- 
erate amount of either dirt or segre- 
gation may be taken in full stride. 
In fact, the extreme importance of 
ultra clean steel has only been men- 
tioned of late in connection with 
some automatic welding processes 
that aggravate an unclean steel con- 





encountered in conjunction with 
holding the weld metal at high tem- 
perature for a long period. Present 
mill practice with its constant at- 
tention to cleanliness is assurance 
that the steel will meet the require- 
ments of radiographic inspection. 
Rare indeed is the location of porosi- 
ty in a straight line along the fusion 
zone as a direct result of dirt in the 
steel. 

Most of the time porosity appears 
on the exographs as small black 
spots of circular shape. At other 
times they may appear to have a 
definite length due to the angle at 
which the radiation passes through 
the weld. Another defect that has 
almost the same appearance but 
white in color is spatter. Unless all 
spatter is removed before the radio- 
graphs are taken, these white and 
annoying, although both harmless 
and meaningless, spots will be found 
in the film. 

Slag: Another bothersome weld 
defect is trapped slag. This defect 
is associated with errors in pro- 
cedure brought about by incorrect 
welding technique or by improper 
joint preparation or chipping. Of 
course poor chipping will lead to 
trapped slag. Or the attempted ap- 
plication of too large an electrode 
as demonstrated in the accompany- 
ing illustration may bring about 
slag inclusions. In the first case 
a single elongated black streak, or 
a series of them, will denote the 
trapped slag. The second difficulty 
brings forth a pair of streaks about 
the same distance apart and run- 
ning along the weld like a railroad 
track. Slag inclusions springing 
from either of these two causes are 
quickly recognized and steps may be 
taken to prevent their recurrence. 

Slag located along one sidewall or 
the other, as distinguished from that 
discovered along both edges of the 
searf, indicates faulty electrode 
manipulation or incorrect current, 
most likely the first. The electrode 
must be operated in a manner that 
guarantees adequate slag control. 
Whenever the slag is allowed to run 
ahead of the arc, a nasty hole forms 
along the sidewall. This hole must 
be chipped clean before going ahead 
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LAMSON BOLTS 


FOR Crd CONSTRUCTION 





® Lamson bolts for wood construction 
include all the usual standard types 
—such as Step and Elevator bolts, Lag 
bolts and Carriage bolts. e Lamson 
Weather-tight bolts pull down flush 
with wood surfaces without counter- 
boring. They prevent moisture enter- 
ing wood along the shank from either 
end of the bolt—prevent rotting of wood 
fibers and subsequent loosening of 
the fastening. e Lamson Carriage and 
Machine bolts are standard products 
—the former stocked up to %-inch diam- 
eter, 14-inch lengths. Machine bolts 
are made up to 2-inch diameter, and 
stocked up to 14-inch diameter, 12-inch 
lengths. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; 
hicago and Birmingham 


Your Jobber stocks the Lamson Line 
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There is no substitute 


for experience ! 











“1 didm’t know you built cranes that big”, a 


steel man said to us the other day when he saw 


one of our 250-ton wrecking cranes (pictured 


below). Yet it largely because of our more 
than 50 years experience in building such a 


varietv of cranes from comparatively small 4 


wheel cranes to huge 250-ton wrecking units 


that Industrial Brownhoist cranes of every 


capacity do such an efficient, low cost job 


handling. The 1941 Industrial Brownhoist cranes 
reflect this engineering experience in many ways. 
The crab mechanism operates more quietly and 
and Diesel 


more efficiently. The cabs on gasoline 


BS sa 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN « DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 
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models up to 50 tons allow 360° visibility. Boom 


construction provides increased strength com- 
bined with decreased weight. Power plants de- 


velop more power; use less fuel than ever before. 


If you are interested in increasing your material 


handling facilities and at the same time re- 


ducing costs, write today for further facts about 


Industrial Brownhoist Diesel, Gas or Steam loco- 


motive cranes in capacities from 10 to 250 tons. 
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JINDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


BUILDS BETTER CRANES 
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with the remainder of the weld. Fre- 
quently it becomes necessary to re- 
pair this one damaged spot before 
proceeding with the next pass. 
Never under any circumstances 
should the welder attempt to float 
out or burn out this hole in the 
subsequent pass. If he succeeds in 
obliterating all evidence of the hole, 
the X-ray will reveal the error of 
his way of thinking later. 

Sometimes when slag runs ahead 
of the arc, holes are formed in the 
center of the weld deposit. These 
holes, too, must be chipped clean 
exactly as the ones just mentioned. 
Truly, an ounce of weld metal re- 
moved at this crucial point will save 
manv pounds of curative metal af- 
ter the flaw has been disclosed by 
X-ray. One apparent advantage of 
the multipass weld lies in the easy 
discovery and correction of potential 
bad spots during welding operation. 

Before leaving the subject of slag 
inclusions, mention must be made of 
those inclusions that occur at the 
extremities of straight runs. Mag- 
netic blow is a frequent cause of 
such inclusions. The remedy is al- 
ternating -current welding, which 
materially reduces magnetic dis- 
turbances, allowing welds of good 
quality to be made clear to the ends 
of straight seams. 

Undercut: One defect that may be 
seen with the unaided eye is under- 
cut. As X-ray film is moderately 
expensive, inspection prior to radio- 
graphing should locate and repair 
all places that are undercut. But 
better yet is the development of a 
plan of operation that will prevent 
the undercut from forming at all. 

Once more attention to welding 
current may do much to do away 
with a tendency toward undercut. 
Too high a current melts metal 
away from the edges of the groove 
more rapidly than the pool can pro- 
vide filler metal. Near the top of 
the groove undercut is found; down 
in the groove the undercut may lead 
to a slag inclusion. On the film these 
two defects appear quite the same 
in size and shape. 

Some specifications require the re- 
moval of the finish or cover bead. 
Extreme care is required in this op- 
eration to make sure that no more 
than the necessary amount of metal 
is removed. Otherwise a wide un- 
dercut condition, in reality a place 
where the thickness of metal has 
been reduced excessively by chip- 
ping or grinding, will apear on the 
exograph. Similarly tool marks 
made during peening or chipping 
must be patched before taking any 
radiographs. 


Incomplete Penetration: Lack of 
penetration is seen on the X-ray film 
as a Slag inclusion that is unusually 
straight. Really the term is a mis- 
nomer as a better descriptive term 
might be incomplete chipping. Know- 
ledge of the scant penetrating 
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Here the electrode is much too large for the width of the joint. This leads ‘o 
excessively high arc voltage and often results in trapped slag. Watch for it. 
An electrode even a little too large can cause trouble 


ability of electrodes in V-joints at 
the root along with a sound idea of 
the depth of the lip brings to mind 
the need for chipping control. When 
has the opposite side of a butt weld 
been chipped to sound metal? Only 
when the depth of chipping at the 
shallowest point exceeds the thick- 
ness of the lip. 

The extent to which chipping is 
to be carried is best measured with 
a chipping gage, using either a gage 
with a fixed point or one with a 
variable extension scribed for each 
different type of joint. The tools 
are inexpensive and simply made. 
Usually the cost of one repair jus- 
tifies the expense of a chipping gage. 
As previously mentioned, the un- 
welded region of the butt joint may 
be cleaned out with a gouging torch. 

When oxygen gouging is adopted 
for cleaning to sound weld metal, 


the chipping gage is no longer 


needed. The experienced gouger will 
recognize unwelded spots when they 
appear in the stream of molten met- 
al and will automatically adjust the 
depth of gouging to clean them up. 
Even where he fails to notice the 
flaws during gouging, the defective 
locations are quite apparent after 
the flame gouging has been com- 
pleted. Then it becomes an easy job 
to touch up the faulty places. For 
the gouging torch, unlike the chip- 
ping chisel, does not cover up any 
poor work. 

Cracks are rarely found in X-ray 
pictures. When they are discovered, 
sequence of welding is quite general- 


ly the offender. Structures, eithe) 
subassemblies or main assemblies, 
must be welded in an orderly man 
ner leaving the material free to 
move. Thus stresses during weld 
ing are held to a minimum well be 
low the ultimate strength of either 
the weld metal or the parent plate. 

At times cracks are caused by an 
insufficiency of weld metal in the 
first pass. Shrinkage stresses are 
greater than the ability of a thin 
section of weld to withstand them 
A crack appears. <An_ observant 
welder or cleaner will notice this 
fault and remedy the defect at once. 

Where heavy stresses must be 
borne by the weld metal, block weld 
ing may be employed to provide 
ample strength. A section of from 
6 to 12 inches is welded to a con- 
siderable thickness, or even to the 
full thickness of the joint, prior to 
filling in the intervening spaces. In 
this fashion the weld metal is 
strong enough to overcome the high 
shrinkage stresses. 

Incomplete fusion——the last defect 
to be discussed in this series—is the 
least common. Lack of fusion has 
the appearance of a thin slag in- 
clusion or crack. Insufficient weld- 
ing current may bring about lack of 
fusion, particularly on heavy sec- 
tions. Where the higher ranges of 
current are needed to burn into the 
plate. Frequently an unsound con 
dition results from too narrow a 
weave. The proper weave is car 
ried to both sides of the joint, tak 

(Please turn to Page 88) 
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PUMP ROOMS require minimum supervision DIGESTER operation of exceptional uniformity STILLS for chemicals are precision-operated 
when gas or liquid flow is under accurate becomes a simple routine, through Foxboro from control rooms by Foxboro Temperature, 
control of Foxboro Stabilog Flow Controllers. Automatic Control of flow and pressure. Flow and Potentiometer Controllers. 








New, Unseasoned Operators. 


through FOXBORO INSTRUMENTATION 


In hundreds of industries where the 
defense program has created acute trained- 
labor shortage, modern plant instrumenta- 
tion by Foxboro has proved to be the saving 
factor in expanding production. 

Providing ‘‘foolproof’’ guidance at all 
critical points, Foxboro’s precision measure- 
ment and control enable newly-employed 
workers to take over unfamiliar tasks and 
produce quality results, immediately. Out- 
put is stepped up without long training 
periods . . . spoilage of materials is held to 
new minimums... even “ticklish” processes 
may be operated more uniformly! 

The illustration shows a few typical 
“key points” in chemical process plants 
where such improvements have been 


accomplished. Similar examples could 
be given for nearly any other industry. 

When you seek maximum benefits from 
modern instrumentation, put your problems 
up to Foxboro’s creative instrument service. 
In Foxboro Instrumentation, you obtain not 
only instruments of the most advanced 
design, but more effective application en- 
gineering based on intimate knowledge of 
industry’s processes and problems. The 
Foxboro Company, 118 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U.S. A. Branches in 
principal cities of United States and Canada. 





OX BOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


[nstrumentation 





DRYERS produce continuous, uniform drying, CHEMICAL RECOVERY, such as from spent 
automatically, when equipped like these with liquor, is automatically handled by specially- 
Foxboro Relative Humidity Controllers. engineered Foxboro Instrument Systems. 
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X-RAYS 


3000 Parts Daily 


exposure cycle. 


removeg work—all 


cycle. 


This X-ray machine will photograph 5000 parts a day 


automatically and can handle the largest structural 


parts now being used 


@ FOR A long time aircraft manu- 
facture has involved unusually se- 
vere inspection requirements. A 
good many parts would be X-ray in- 
spected 100 per cent if some high- 
production method to handle this 
work were possible. 

As a matter of fact, such a pro- 
gram has actually been worked out 
and is now in operation at the Bur- 
bank, Calif., plant of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 

Five years ago X-ray examination 
of class I and stressed parts was 
limited to 10 per cent of the total 
used. In those days, inspectors of 
machine shops were expected to de- 
tect flaws in the metal parts han- 
dled. Experience soon proved that 
100 per cent X-raying of class I and 
stressed parts actually saved time 
because it assured that no time 
would be lost in handling parts on 
a production line that were unsafe 
to put in a plane. 

In more than one case has it been 
found necessary to turn back a ma- 
jor portion of a foundry order be- 
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cause of flaws revealed by the pene- 
trating X-ray. With up to 100,000 
parts in a modern plane, it is exceed- 
ingly important that any that might 
cause structural failure be eliminat- 
ed. 

During the first stages of X-ray 
in metallurgical research, radio- 
graphing 100 parts a day was con- 
sidered an achievement. The av- 
erage was 30 or 40. Contrast this 
with the recently developed machine 
which automatically X-rays 5000 av- 
erage parts per day. It is a com- 
pact unit with all essential parts 
housed in a cabinet 10 feet high and 
4 feet square. Some 1500 pounds of 
lead permit the operator to stand 
beside the machine without being 
exposed to dangerous X-rays. 

We estimate that ten of these new 
X-ray machines can handle the X- 
raying of all stressed parts that 
would be used in 50,000 planes a 
year. This extremely high produc- 
tion is made possible only by con- 
tinuous conveyor belt feeding ar- 
rangement synchronized with auto- 
matic exposure controls. The op- 
erators merely load parts on to and 


that retain rather than lose their effectiveness with use. 


On One 


Compact Machine 


Tremendous increase in capacity of X-ray equipment is made 
possible by improved machine that automatically completes 
Work is fed to unit on conveyor, X-ray head 
descends over work, exposure is made, head raises, conveyor 
handled on an automatically controlled 
Other aids are better films which have changed from 
a No. 1 to a No. 10 rating in three years; new screens that 


make film action 20 to 40 times faster; and new developers 


Here 


is explained how these factors are correlated to produce a 
new form of inspection suitable for mass production methods 


so needed for aircraft production in the present emergency 


By TOM TRIPLETT 


Triplett & Barton Inc 


Burbank, Calif 


remove them from the belt, all other 
operations being done automatical- 
ly. 

One of the greatest improvements 
that the X-ray specialist will appre- 
ciate is the fact that the operator 
can work alongside the cabinet as 
this eliminates the time previously 
required to wheel parts in and out 
of the lead-lined X-ray chamber pre- 
viously employed in the interests of 
safety. Now the X-ray tube and 
transformer is encased in the upper 
portion of the cabinet, which is 
raised and lowered over the work 
by an automatically controlled elec- 
iric lift. 

To eliminate high voltage cables, 
the X-ray tube is plugged directly 
into the transformer. This permits 
replacing a tube in one minute in 
case it should burn out. The ma- 
chine’s automatic control is a small, 
compact separate unit. In case of 
breakdown of one control unit, it is 
possible to switch to an entirely sep- 
arate one in a few minutes. The 
operator can select the exposure he 
wishes, the speed at which the con- 
veyor feeds the machine, and then 
set the control accordingly. He only 
needs to concentrate his attention 
thereafter on getting parts on and 
off the conveyor table. 

This machine will handle the larg- 
est airplane castings made. Special 
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YSSTON 


famous maker of saws, 
cuts costs 25% 
with a 


PENNSALT 
CLEANER _ 

















wi By changing to a Pennsalt Cleaner about two years ago, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., le ‘ading manufacturer of saws and 
other tools, achieved remarkable savings. 







The cleaner is used to remove cutting oils from brass fittings 
for the handles of Disston saws before polishing the brass or nickel- 
plating. With this Pennsalt Cleaner, Disston saves three ways: 








] Initial cost of cleaner is about 25% lower. 






y Less cleaner is required to handle the same volume of 
cleaning. 






3 Labor costs have been reduced. With the previous cleaner, 
Disston had to use steel balls in the tumbling operation 
and then sort out the balls from the brass pieces after 
cleaning. With the Pennsalt Cleaner, no steel balls need 
be used... sorting is eliminated. 









Since cleaning requirements vary from one plant to another, 
we have many Pennsalt Cleaners ... each with proved power to 
make metals “come clean” quickly and economically. 








Have you checked your metal cleaning operations lately ? 





If not, we would be glad to have your permission for our service- 
man to call on you. If he can’t serve you, he will frankly tell you 
so. Write today to Department E, Pennsalt Cleaner Division, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Stocks of Pennsalt r Sineais in Boston, Chicago, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Springfield, 
Mass., St. Louis, Wyandotte and ‘Tacoma. 












PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN 


UFA/C TURING CO/MPANY 





Brass saw fittings cleaned at a saving 
of 25% with a Pennsalt Cleaner. 
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A highly trained diagnostician studies an X-ray plate showing 41 parts. 


gates on 
make it possible to radiograph fab 
ricated pieces up to 30 feet long and 
feet 
Growth of X-ray as an inspection 
tool is indicated by 
1939 we X-rayed more than half a 
million parts, the same number X- 
rayed in the previous four years. In 
1941 we expect to X-ray over a mil- 


lion. Today we are the largest 
single user of film in the country. 
The tremendously increased ¢Ca- 


pacity of 
due not only 
but 
dling the parts in and out of the X- 
ray 
foolproof procedure and building up 
of a personnel capable of 
ing 


Procedure is as 


Each 
plate is checked five times to prevent any defect from slipping through 


either side of the cabinet 


in diameter. 





the fact that in 






this X-ray equipment is 
to improved machines 


to improved methods of han 





department, development of a 


function- 
on a 24-hour basis. 


















follows: Parts 








brought into the laboratory for test- 
ing are immediately identified with 
a number. A work order then is 
issued covering a description of the 
parts, how and where they are to 
be used. Each part is die numbered 
to correspond to work order num- 
ber, and entire lot is placed on mo- 
bile carts to be taken to the X-ray 
machine. The die number remains 
on the part throughout its life. A 
record is made of the plane into 
which it goes so a continuous his- 
tory of its performance may be re- 
corded. 

This system of keeping track of 
each individual part has greatly aid- 


ed aircraft manufacturers and 
foundries in carrying out their 


study of the performance of differ- 

ent materials. It often makes pos- 

sible the removal of parts from 
(Please turn to Page 103) 




















X-ray tube and transformer, above, are 

housed in upper portion of cabinet. 

Tube is plugged directly into trans- 

former, can be replaced in one minute 
if it burns out 


Every part sent to the X-ray laboratory 
is first die-numbered as shown at leit 
here. This permits future identification 
at any time.. A record is kept of each 
part and the plane on which it is used. 
Portable rack for parts is at left 
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ANODIC POLISHING 


of electroplated nickel 


Recent investigation has shown that a brilliant finish can 

be produced on dull nickel deposits by a brief anodic 

treatment in sulphuric acid. It is claimed that the quality 

of the finish is at least equal to that obtained by bright 

nickel plating and that by localizing the area polished, 
designs can be formed on the surface 


@ WHILE bright nickel plating has 
done much to reduce polishing costs 
incident to the plating process, the 
use of the bright and semibright 
plating solutions involves certain 
drawbacks such as_ higher cost, 
greater difficulty of control and 
possibly brittle deposits or inferior 
throwing power. Thus an alterna- 
tive method of reducing polishing 
costs which would enable standard 
nickel baths to be retained with 
their well established methods of 
control offers certain attractions. 


For some years it has been known 
that certain metals can be given a 
brilliant polished appearance by an 
anodic treatment in a suitable elec- 
trolyte by a selective attack on 
raised points of the surface, re- 
sulting in a general leveling effect 
and finally a high degree of polish. 
While anodic polishing of aluminum 
and stainless steel has received con- 
siderable attention, anodic polishing 
of nickel is not so well known. 
However, it has been found that 
dull nickel deposits produced in ordi- 
nary plating solutions can be given 
a brilliant finish by a brief anodic 
treatment in a solution of sulphuric 
acid. 


Localized Polishing: The process 
also may be used to produce decora- 
tive designs by applying a suitable 
stopping-off material before anodic 
polishing. The design may aiso be 
produced as a polished surface with 
a matte background in relief and 
the finish may be made permanent 
by subsequently plating with chro- 
mium or rhodium or by lacquering. 
Localized polishing also may find 
application in the preparation of 
printing and embossing surfaces. 


From an article by A. W. Hothersall 
and R. A. F. Hammond in The Metal In- 
dustry, London, England. 
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Outline of Method: The article, 
after being subjected to the usual 
cycle of polishing, cleaning and nick- 
el plating, is immersed in the polish- 
ing bath and is centrally arranged 
between two or more symmetrically 
disposed cathodes, preferably of 
nickel. Lead cathodes are less suit- 
able because the solution would 
become rapidly fouled with lead sul- 
phate. A polished appearance may 
be produced over a fairly wide range 
of concentrations of sulphuric acid, 
current density, temperature and 
time of treatment. But limitations 
are imposed by the necessity for re- 
stricting the amount of metal re- 
moved to the minimum, by the ten- 
dency under certain conditions for 
the finish to be marred local vari- 
ations in the rate of dissolution the 
nickel and by the voltage required. 
It should be noted that the causes 
of some minor imperfections in the 
polished surface have not yet been 
completely investigated, and further 
study is indicated. Conditions pro- 
visionally recommended are: Solu- 
tion containing 73 per cent by weight 
of sulphuric acid; temperature, 30 
degrees Cent.; current density, 250 
amperes per square foot; time, 0.5 
to 2.5 minutes. 

Electrolyte: While polishing has 
been achieved in solutions contain- 
ing more than 60 per cent sulphuric 
acid by weight, experience indicates 
that the most satisfactory results 
are generally obtained with 73 per 
cent sulphuric acid by weight. The 
specific gravity is 1.64 at 15 de- 
grees Cent. The solution is prepared 
by adding three parts of concen- 
trated acid to two parts of water by 
volume. This will give a concen- 
tration well above the minimum 
required for polishing action to oc- 
cur. This is desirable since the solu- 
tion tends to become more dilute 


with use. Higher concentrations 
than this are less practical because 
of high bath voltage and slow rate 
of polishing. 

The behavior of this solution may 
be improved in some respects by 
certain additions, but unless other- 
wise stated, the work described here 
was carried out with the 73 per cent 
sulphuric acid solution. Gentle agi- 
tation is provided by a slow oscillat- 
ing movement of the anode rod in 
a horizontal position. 

Current Density: At room tem- 
peratures, a polishing action is ob- 
tained at all current densities above 
20 amperes per square foot. At low 
current densities, however, the sur 
face becomes pitted, and at tempera- 
tures around 30 degrees Cent. cur- 
rent densities above 150 amperes 
per square foot are desirable to 
avoid this defect. In laboratory 
work, current densities in a range 
of 150 to 300 amperes per square 
foot have been employed, the usual 
value being about 250. 

Temperature: The temperature of 
the electrolyte appears not critical 
as polishing action has been ob- 
tained in the range from 10 to ove) 
50 degrees Cent. Below 20, the 
high resistivity of the solution re 
sults in an excessive voltage drop 
across the bath, involving a high 
operating voltage and making it 
difficult to control temperatures due 
to the heating effect of the current 
on the bath. Crystallization of nick- 
el salts also may occur on the sur 
face being treated, spoiling the fin 
ish. 

Temperature range generally rec- 
ommended is from 20 to 40 degrees 
Cent. with 30 degrees as possibly the 
best. 

Time of Treatment: At a given 
current density and temperature, the 
time required to produce a brilliant 
polish depends upon the smooth- 
ness of the deposited surface. This 
in turn varies with the conditions 
of deposition such as composition 
and pH of the nickel depositing so 
lution, the thickness of the deposit 
and the degree to which the base 
metal was polished before plating. 
With 250 amperes per square foot 


(Please turn to Page 90) 
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LOPTER 


In Iron and Steel 


Considerable progress has been made in the manufacture of iron and steel by 
the application of copper as an alloying element. Edge cracking of copper-bearing 


steels is avoided by working them at low and controlled temperatures. 


Addition 


of copper to certain grades of alloy steel improves the mechanical and corrosive- 
resistance properties. This element also serves to enhance the fluidity and casta- 
bility of cast iron as well as the physical properties of castings 


@ IN THE early days of the steel 
industry, the eastern iron ores 
which contain appreciable amounts 
of copper were widely used in the 
manufacture of steel. Many of these 
steels contained as much as 0.5 per 
cent copper. The presence of cop- 
per was not looked upon with fa 
vor. The early steelmakers blamed 
rolling qualities, bad finish, 
and in fact most of their rolling 
troubles on copper. Copper was 
said to make steel “hot short” and 
that belief persists in many quar 
ters even today. 

It was noted, however, 
that the copper steels were 
superior to the ordinary 
steels in resistance to at- 
mospheric corrosion, and in 
1911, the first deliberate ad 
ditions of copper were 
made to steel to improve 
its corrosion resistance. In 
the ordinary industrial at 
mospheres, the life of cop 
per bearing steel sheets is 
about three times the life 
of plain carbon steel sheets 
of the same gage. This is 
probably due to the type of 
protective seal which 
is formed on the coppei 
When this scale is 
constantly removed as it is 
formed, as for example 
when the steel is immersed 
in water, the life of the 
copper steels is about the 
same as that of the plain Fig 
steels. The so-called copper 
bearing steels have become 
a standard grade. It was 
found that about 5 pounds of cop- 
per per ton of steel or about 4 of 
1 per cent was just as effective in 
improving atmospheric corrosion 
resistance as larger quantities, and 


poor 


.06 Cu 


self 


1.28 Cu 


steels, 


that the smaller amounts of cop- 
per did not introduce problems in 
the rolling mills. About 2,500,000 


By J. E. JACKSON 
Metallurgical Engineer 
and Steel Development 
Association 
Cleveland 


Copper Iron 


tons of these steels containing about 
6000 tons of copper were produced 
last year. 

The investigation of the produc- 
tion problems encountered in the 
manufacture of copper’ bearing 
steels led to research and the de- 
velopment of corrective measures 
to overcome certain difficulties. It 


discovered that the addi- 
tion of small quantities of nickel 
to copper bearing steels reduced 
surface cracking with consequent 
improvement in the finish of the 
steel. 

Having the knowledge that was 
gained in the manufacture of cor- 
rosion-resistant wrought steels it 
was not difficult for the steel mills 
to utilize copper in a new type of 
steel, the low-alloy, high-yield 
strength steels. Nearly all steel pro- 
ducers make at least one of these 
steels. 

In the steels which contain one 
or more of the elements, chromium, 
manganese, nickel, molybdenum 
and phosphorus, it was found that 
copper improves the mechanical 
properties as well as the corrosion 
resistance of the steel. 


was also 


These steels are charac- 
terized by high yield 
a ot Oe . 404 ve. + * Wisco | strengths. In general, a 
a The "7. "+ 0 ae a yield strength of at least 
& ,*. mats a phd A "=k $ inet -. 50,000 pounds per square 
6% a ta. 2 A fit inch may be obtained, com- 
. pits ny a @* ra? S*>. ne pared to a yield strength of 
Sul Sys Bt tele ele co Os. oe.* about 30,000 to 35,000 
a faces | Ane hy “7 ae pounds in ordinary struc- 
27 + ~@ an a .y% * ‘ ag - : 

i ET eile ait, TS } alti Ti a, ? tural steels. When proper 
xe, ¥ ie F BA g A a eee provision is made to main- 
Lt tee? ong F roe Os a" i Ow tain stiffness in the struc- 
tind cas ac, am aes Siew SSS me : ture, this increase in 
2% > ae” See Beh ta og we strength permits notable 

x © . sii Ne ‘ Rhee eae A “ee savings in weight. 
Phe ’ . Ages i ae SPER ae SF Satie The precipitation harden- 
p if we Ses 4 OS “Sat Se : Le wh a ee ing heat treatment may be 
ode . yet. oe te Uy 2 hat? ah See utilized to increase’ the 
Pe le tt ha anak i eR i. ao, physical properties of the 
7 © Re oat = Ot oe ee copper-containing castings. 
: Ene oer Sk ae, Ph a + an fee 42 Yield strength is increased 
. ore v wee i ateye? PSP’. 10,000 to 20,000 pounds per 
Cay si ‘ 7% weg “0 res “ten 4s teste square inch by the addition 
a . ; a scans of 1 to 2 per cent copper in 
Fitect of per in reducing the 26 the the unheat-treated casting 
yraphite nodule and an additional 10,000 to 
20,000 pounds per square 
inch may be obtained by 
was found that edge cracking could this precipitation hardening heat 


be prevented by rolling the copper 
bearing steels at lower and care- 
fully controlled temperatures. It 
presented at the ninth 
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From a paper 
regional conference of the 
chapter, American Foundrymen’s 
ciation, Birmingham, Ala. 


treatment without fear of distortion 
of the casting. The lower the car- 
bon content, the higher the precip- 
itation hardening effect of copper 
on the mechanical properties. 

The second class of ferrous cast- 
ings to be discussed are the nor- 
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mal malleable and pearlitic mallea- 
ble iron castings. To date there 
has been very little technical litera- 
ture published on the effect of cop- 
per on malleable iron, 


Increases Physical Qualities 


The fact that copper is being 
used for corrosion resistance by 
some malleable foundries, in quan- 
tities up to 1.5 per cent is well es- 
tablished. Its effect on increasing 
of tensile and yield strengths has 
been conclusively proven. With a 
1 per cent addition of copper it is 
reliably reported that tensile 
strengths increase 5000 to 10,000 
pounds per square inch and yield 
strengths increase 7000 to 12,000 
pounds per square inch. The slight 
reduction in elongation, say from 
15 to 12 per cent is a normal sacri- 
fice that does not handicap the en- 
gineering application of the casting, 


in view of the improvement ob- 
tained in the tensile and _ yield 
strengths. Here again the value 


of the precipitation-hardening effect 
of copper may be utilized to great 
advantage, 


Copper’s effect on the _ physical 
properties of malleable iron is 
shown in Fig. 4. These _ results 


confirm the earlier work of Smith, 
Palmer, Lorig and others. Effect 
of copper in reducing the graphite 
nodule size is shown in Fig. 1. This 
information was obtained from an 
unpublished research now being 
conducted on the shortening of the 
first and second stages of the mal- 
eablizing heat treatment cycle. 
It was not until 1935 that copper 
in gray cast iron began to be used 





Table I—Effect of Copper on Medium Carbon Cupola Cast Irons 


Tensile 

tf Si Cu Ib. /sq. in. 
3.32 1.45 ; 33,500 
3.32 1,50 0.83 35,500 
3.31 1.49 1.48 38,500 
3.28 1.48 2.38 40,000 
3.338 1.86 P 33,000 
3.32 Live 0.7 36,000 
3.31 1.81 1.40 40,000 
3.26 1.82 2.13 40,500 


Transverse Transverse Brinell 

Strength Deflection Number 
2400 0.275 185 
2400 0.252 207 
2450 0.233 217 
2600 0.236 229 
2500 0.340 187 
2550 0.297 198 
2700 0.273 214 
2700 0.272 221 





Table Il—Iron and Stee 


Foundry 
Prod. (est.) 


Ratio 4/1 of Ste 


Year Steel Ingots Ingot Prod. 
1936 45,000,000 11,250,000 
1937. . 56,400,000 14,106,000 
1958... 32,000,000 est, 8,000,000 
1939. 51,600,000 12,900,000 
1940. 66,000,000 est. 17,660,000! 


| Production in Net Tons 


el 


Alloying Ele- 
ment Consump- 


Est. Ratio 


of Alloyed Alloyed Cast- 


Castings ings (est.) tion (est.) 
8/1 1,400,000 11,900 
7/1 2,070,000 17,600 

6%/1 ,230,000 10,500 
6/1 2,150,000 18,300 
5/1 3,532,000 30,022 


“American Institute of Iron & Steel Annual Published Statistics 
per alloyed casting 
‘Includes gray iron, malleable and steel castings 


‘Based on an estimate of 0.85% alloy 





iron, particularly, copper serves a 
two-fold purpose: First, it has a 
beneficial effect on what might be 
called the quality of the molten 
iron; better fluidity and improved 
castability are secured in the foun 
dry; and second, the engineering 
properties of the castings may be 
improved by the use of copper, 
Table I shows how the addition 
of 2.25 per cent copper raised the 
tensile strength of medium carbon 
cast iron about 7000 pounds per 
Square inch and improved _ the 
transverse = strength about 150 
pounds. The hardening of the pearl- 
itic matrix is apparent by the in- 
crease in the brinell hardness. 
Fig. 2 is a composite chart show- 


















































33,000 to 40,750 
inch with the 
cent copper, 
was reduced 


from 
square 
2.25 per 


strength 
pounds per 
addition of 
while the deflection 
only 0.07-inch. The _ transverse 
strength and brinell hardness in 
creased along with the improve 
ment in tensile strength. 

Fig. 3 shows the same general 
curves that are obtained with a 
medium carbon iron to which in 
creasing amounts of copper were 
added. In each of these cases, the 
copper was added to the hand ladle 
and the molten iron stirred after 
the hand ladle was filled from the 
holding ladle. 

While no statistics are available, 
it has been estimated that the pro 
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amounts to between 15 and 20 per 
cent of all the cast iron produced 
in 1940. This is equivalent to about 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons. The 
copper alloy cast irons account for 
a fair share of this but the amounts 
cannot be estimated with any de 
gree of accuracy. 


Forms of Copper Used 


Three general types of copper 
are used in making copper alloyed 
steels, 

Adventitious ore found in eastern 
Pennsylvania that contains about 
0.25 per cent copper. The copper 
is not removed during the smelting 
process or in the bessemer and open- 
hearth refining processes. 

Refined ingot can be either the 
primary copper made from the re 
fined ores or the secondary copper 
made from refined copper scrap 
or copper alloy scrap. 

Solid scrap such as buss bars or 
tightly baled light scrap for exam- 
ple cable, trolley wire, trimmings, 
etc. 

Two general methods are used 
in making alloy additions in the 
foundry industry. Copper may be 
added to the furnace charge or it 
may be added at the spout or ladle. 

The four types or forms of coppe: 
added to the furnace charge are as 
follows: 

1. Refined ingot copper. This 
may be either primary or secondary 
ingot, 

2. Copper bearing steel or cast 
iron scrap either purchased or re- 
turns from the foundry. 

3. Commercially made _ coppe! 
bearing silvery pig iron. The pres- 
ent product contains approximately 
3.5 per cent copper. It is contem- 
plated by the manufacturer to pro 
duce it in two standard grades con 
taining 5 and 10 per cent copper. 

1. Pure copper scrap such as 
wire, solids, clippings, punchings, or 
trimmings that have been baled to 
facilitate handling in charging the 
furnace. 

The last types or forms of copper 
are those added to the spout or 
ladle. Copper has a melting tem- 
perature of 1981 degrees Fahr. and 
thus will rapidly melt in the molten 
iron which has a temperature of 


SO 


around 2700 degrees Fahr. Cop- 
per is heavier than iron and will 
not float on the surface but will 
combine readily with the molten 
iron. Furthermore, copper’s low af- 
finity for oxygen eliminates the 
possibility of loss through oxida- 
tion. 

Four types or forms of copper are 
added to the spout or ladle. 

1. Refined blister copper that 
has been sheared in pieces of \4- 
pound or less, to insure accurate 
weighing, easy handling, and quick 
melting. 

2. Copper shot. This is made 
from either refined copper ingot 
or partially refined copper scrap. 
Shot is made either by the steam 
blast, hot air blast, or water drop 
methods. Occasionally one or two 
hundredths of a per cent of phos- 
phorus is added to the molten cop- 
per before shotting to inhibit the 
slight discoloring oxidation of the 
shot and thus keep it bright. 

3. Scrap bare copper wire such 
as clipped trolley wire, electrical 
leads, cable, ete. 
scrap copper wire is sheared to 3- 
inch lengths or less for the same 
purpose as is blister copper. 

4. Scrap clippings, punchings, 
trimmings, tubing, turnings, etc. 
No pieces should be over %4-pound 
and should be free from oils, floor 
sweepings, or contamination by oth- 
er nonferrous alloys. 

Considerable importance is_at- 
tached to the use of only pure cop- 
per shot or copper scrap. Contami- 
nation of the copper scrap with oth- 
er elements such as zinc, tin, lead, 
tellurium, beryllium and others that 
are commonly alloyed with copper 
in the nonferrous industry may re- 
sult in defective castings. 

The Copper Iron and Steel De- 
velopment Association is sponsor- 
ing a research program this year at 
the Battelle Memorial Institute, Co. 
lumbus, O., to investigate the effects 
of these elements mentioned above, 
on alloyed cast irons containing cop- 
per. The results will be published 
and distributed to the foundry in- 
dustry. 

Table II shows the annual trend in 
the production of alloyed castings, 
in the ratio to the annual foundry 
production. The steady increase in 


Generally the 





the ratio of alloyed castings in the 
yearly foundry business volume, de- 
notes a trend to higher strength 
castings. 


New Steel Catalog 
Marks Anniversary 


@ “Disston Tool Steels” is the title 
of catalog No. 100-S_ recently is- 
sued by Henry Disston & Sons Inc., 
Philadelphia. Written in a free, 
easy style that makes reading more 
entertaining than the usual form 
of technical copy asscciated with 
such literature, the publication 
paints a word portrait of the found- 
er and introduces important individ- 
uals in the plant. It also incorpo- 
rates photographs of manufactur- 
ing operations and various steel ap- 
plications. 

The last ten pages of the catalog 
are devoted to tables of ‘useful in- 
formation” for anyone interested in 
buying steels. Publication of this 
book constituted one of the com- 
pany’s activities in observing its 
100th anniversary. 


Offers Reversible 


Speed Transmission 


@ Graham Transmissions Inc., 2711 
North Thirteenth street, Milwaukee, 
reports the availability of a revers- 
ing feature on some of its variable 
speed transmissions. This enables 
them to deliver equal speeds for- 
ward or reverse (both sides of zero) 
without stopping or reversing the 
motor. The reversing feature is 
of special value in applications to 
sighting, aiming and steering de- 
vices. 

In addition to the three sizes of 
units now available, * to 1% horse- 
power, a 3-horsepower drive will 
soon be in production. All are of- 
fered in standard, geared reduction 
and geared step-up types for either 
built-in or coupled motor mounting. 


Develops Method for 
Marking EnameledMetals 


@ A rew method of marking enam- 
eled metals without engraving is 
announced by Acromark  Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J. It is said to re- 
duce the marking time by at least 
ten to one without cracking or dis- 
torting the enamel in any manner. 

The process consists of a steel 
die application to the coated metal 
under electrically controlled condi- 
tions. Binocular parts, enameled 
tubes, camera parts, instrument 
ceases and a wide variety of enam- 
eled metal products can be trade- 
marked, numbered or otherwise 
marked by this method. A special 
machine simplifies the marking 
procedure. First successful appli- 
cations of the new process were on 
army binoculars and cameras for 
the British government. 
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IN TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENT 





The New Brown Circular Chart Potentiometer T 
ew Srenwee Sunes - - . - HE new, exclusive Brown “CONTINUOUS BALANCE” Power 
ee ee ss NO GALVANOMETER ; 
Unit replaces the conventional galvanometer . . . provides high precision 
. responds instantly to minute variations . . . maintains Continuous 
Balance in the measuring and recording of temperatures . . . brings 


to industry an advanced and practical embodiment of electronics. 


The new Brown Circular Chart Potentiometer Pyrometer is built to 
withstand severe plant service. . . . Its fundamental principle and simple 
construction make it vibration-proof. .. . Wear is reduced to a minimum 
because there is no mechanical motion except when the temperature 
changes. 


Interchangeable with present pyrometer installations . . . utilizes standard 
thermocouples and wiring. 


HERE is combined in one instrument .. . SENSITIVITY . . . RUGGED- 
NESS .. . SIMPLICITY . . . PRECISION. 


For full details write The Brown Instrument Company, a division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 4462 Wayne Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 
117 Peter Street. . . . Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4... . 
England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex. . . . Stockholm, 
Sweden: Nybrokajen, 7. 


4 POTENTIOMETER PYROMETERS 


and 
| | Uy aL MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS 
To Measure and Control is to Lconomi3ze 
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@ MORE and more, new plants are 
being laid out with the emphasis on 


straight-line or continuous flow of 


material in production. Elimination 
of all backtracking and even provi- 
sion of some duplicate equipment, 
if necessary to obtain this end, is 
being realized as most important for 
efficient materials handling and ef- 
fective plant layout. 

One of the most recent examples 
of this trend is the new plant and 
office building of the Lindberg En- 
gineering Co., located at Campbell 
and Hubbard streets, Chicago. As 
shown in the accompanying sketch, 
the plant includes a 3-story office 
building of Georgian architecture. 
The urgent need of immediate addi- 
tional capacity for handling numer 
ous defense orders made the new 
plant necessary as the company 
manufactures heat-treating equip- 
ment used extensively in making 
airplanes, gun parts, and shell cases 
as well as for a wide range of in- 
dustrial heat-treating applications. 
The new $250,000 plant, now partial- 
ly finished, is being occupied in the 
order of completion with sections of 
both old and new plants now operat- 
ing simultaneously. The current ex- 
pansion, more than doubling the pro- 
duction capacity, marks the sixth 
plant expansion since the company 
was organized in 1935. 

Total floor space of new plant is 
over 50,000 square feet, the factory 
occupying approximately 40,000 
square feet of this area. 

While at first one might expect 
considerable difficulty would be en- 
countered in laying out a plant for 
straight-line production to manu- 
facture heat-treating furnaces, which 
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Plant of Lindberg Engineering Co.., 


Chicago, now being completed, doubles 


present plant capacity and irons out kinks in production line so work flows 


smoothly through all departments. 


Reflects trend toward better plant layout to 


improve materials handling 


EW PLANT 


provides for efficient handling 


of course, vary widely in size, shape 
and other characteristics, this aim 
has been attained with straight-line 
production a fact on most furnaces. 
In the new plant, an inclined drive- 
way from the street, a second drive- 
way from the alley and a monorail! 
system facilitate receiving 
tions. Immediately adjacent is a 
large stock room where surplus in- 
ventories will be carried when pos 
sible. From this point material flows 
to the layout department and then 
to the welding department, where 
the furnace shells are assembled. 


Crane Helps to Load 


After the shells have been welded, 
they are moved to the insulation de- 
partment, where the refractory 
bricks and slabs are put into place. 
Next the furnace goes to the as- 
sembly department where bearings, 
belts, motors and other auxiliaries 
are installed. 

The assembly department also is 
fed by the machine shop and elec- 
trical department situated next to 
the main production line. Here doors, 
burners, valves, controls, and the 
like are installed in or mounted gn 
the furnace units. From the as- 
sembly department, the completed 
furnaces go to shipping section, 
where they can be loaded inside the 
building on freight cars or highway 
trucks. Here a 15-ton crane facili- 
tates loading operations. 

Storage space for lumber for crat- 
ing is located conveniently nearby 
and over a portion of the shipping 
department. 

The efficient, rapid and completely 
streamlined production setup pre- 
sents a marked contrast to the com- 


opera- 


pany’s old quarters which, due to 
necessity for a number of unexpect- 
ed expansions, now deviates consid- 
erably from straight-line produc- 
tion methods. Some departments are 
even located in separate buildings. 

An increase of 200 per cent over 
the lighting efficiency of the old 
plant is secured by the use of mer- 
cury vapor and incandescent lamps 
mounted in pairs in the new plant. 
A battery of 17 downdraft heaters 
maintains the correct temperature 
in the plant. 

A special pit 12 feet square and 
8 feet deep is used in the construc- 
tion of the larger sized furnaces. 
This pit eliminates the danger of 
accident that might exist from the 
use of ladders or scaffolding as it is 
much easier to lower material safe- 
ly to workers in the pit than to raise 
it to workers on scaffolds or ladders. 

Materials handling facilities in 
the plant include two 5-ton cranes 
in addition to the 15-ton crane at the 
loading area. Other plant facilities 
are a storage shed 17 by 80 feet, lo- 
cated just back of the main plant, 
an experimental heat-treating de- 
partment located on the first floor 
of the new plant, a completely 
equipped research laboratory on the 
mezzanine floor, where also is lo- 
cated the control manufacturing de- 
partment. Locker and shower room 
accommodations for 250 men also 
are provided. 

The offices occupy a 3-story air- 
conditioned section at the front of 
the plant. An attractive Georgian 
architecture is employed to add to, 
rather than detract from, the 
neighborhood. Production offices are 
on the main floor with executive and 
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general offices on the second floor. 

Office lighting fixtures are of 
the fluorescent type, flush-mounted. 
Sound-absorbing rubber tile flooring 
minimizes echoes and sound travel. 


Engineering and drafting; depart- 


ments occupy the second floor right 
wing, which is built with a 2-story 
studio ceiling incorporating a 25-foot 
studio window in the hipped roof 
to provide the north lighting de- 
sired. Abell & Howe, Chicago con- 
tractors, designed and are erecting 
the plant. 


Tool Electrification 


(Continued from Page 55) 
tioned mechanically but also must 
be fitted up with some kind of unit 
motor drive and push button con- 
trol. Electrification of these belt- 
driven machines, and likewise the 
drive and control rejuvenation of 
early vintage electrified equipment, 
is something which right now de- 
serves the careful attention of elec- 
trical engineers—not merely the 
casual attention of millwrights and 
electrical maintenance men. 

While there is little or no possi- 
bility of building much electrical 
equipment into the belt-driven ma- 
chines, they can be made usable in 
shops without line shafting and at 
the same time can be tremendously 
improved, by application of proper- 
ly selected bracket-mounted or top- 
mounted motor drive units of short 
center flat or V-belt type; by motor- 
ized infinitely variable speed trans- 
missions; or by modern gear mo- 
tors. Independently motor driven 
coolant and lubricating oil systems 
should also be applied in some in- 
stances. Choice and location of con- 
trols and design of the wiring sys- 
tems also should be given profes- 
sional attention. Where motorized 
direct drives, V-belt drives or chain 
drives are applied to any of these 
once counter shaft and flat belt- 
driven machine tools, care must be 
taken not to overpower them. Other- 
wise the results are liable to be as 
surprising and disastrous as those 
attending thoughtless use of a heavy 
charge of smokeless powder in fire- 
arms of the black powder era. 

When it comes to the rejuvenation 
of early vintage electrified machine 
tools, electrical engineers in many 
instances will be familiar with new- 
er and better types of electrical ap- 
paratus which profitably can be sub- 
stituted for that which is on the 
machines. For instance, open knife 
switches certainly should be _ re- 
placed by enclosed push _ button 
starters. Oftentimes it will be well 
to replace old style finger-operated 
push button starters by modern 
palm-operated, liquid-proof units de- 
signed to withstand the buffets of 
fists, wrenches and even shovels 
wielded by operators of limited ex- 
perience, whose physical power ex- 
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It's a real, wire-rope 
hoist — full electric 
— with push-button i 
and with 2a 


interchangeable er 


control... 


mountings for rigid, 
trolley or hook sus- 


pension. 


@ The Zip-Lift's amazingly low 
prices (starting at only $140) have 
been made possible through a com- 
bination of unique modern design 
and volume production. It means 


y WANT TO PAY 






CAPACITIES: 


250 Lb. 500 Lb. 
1000 Lb. 2000 Lb. 


THROUGH 


INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 





new low costs for ‘‘thru-the-air’ 
handling of heavy loads around 
machine shops, assembly lines, 
loading zones, etc. The Zip-Lift is 
a compact, portable hoist; easy to 
install; plugs into any standard 
lighting circuit. For full details, 
ask for Bulletin H-20. 


General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ceeds their appreciation of fine ma- involving limitation of slide and tool 
chinery. head travel. 

On large machines such as In all this rebuilding and rejuve- 
planers, boring mills and horizontal nation work, however, don’t lose 
boring, drilling and milling ma- sight of the fact that these old mod- 
chines, it may be found possible and el machines especially those of 
advantageous to replace fixed mul- belt driven type—in most cases are 
tiple push button stations by those back in active service in production 
of pendant type. Also, on these ma- lines only because of shortage of 
chines, inaccessible controls should newer and better equipment in an 
be examined with the idea of re- emergency. When the new ma- 
placing them by remote controls chines do become available to meet 
through solenoids or torque motors national defense demands, or when 
if practical and not too expensive. the emergency eventually is over, 
Limit switches likewise have possi the old machines should be returned 
hilities on these and other machines promptly to less demanding work 
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The sensational savings in 
time effected in metal work- 
ing plants equipped with 
one or more DoAlls are 
easy to figure, but there 
are other savings, too in- 
trinsic in value to measure 

















—savings of energy, tem- 
per, and mental fag, when 
rush jobs at last move 
through in one-half to one- 
quarter the former time. 


8p 
Model V-36 DoAll with A | 

36" throat handles large DO-ALL 
and odd-shaped parts at Coil Machine 


Northwest Airlines, St. BAND SAWING 
Paul. BAND FILING 
BAND POLISHING 

* 


MICROMETER 


These special 
frames sawed 
0 in 45 minutes 
at Northwest 


Airlines. 


Speed up production—cut corners— 
turn out better work. Wherever metal 
is shaped, cut and used, the DoAll is 


an equipment “must”. Takes the place 
PROPELLER WRENCH 


of shaping, milling and lathe work on Made at Morthweet Airlines. 


Inside cut, 15 minutes. 


hundreds of jobs. 


Outside cut, 30 minutes. 


Let us send a factory trained man to your plant with a DoAll 
to show you what this remarkable machine tool can do for you. 


toate §=CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


ioe wees On 1324 S. Washington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Associated with the DoAll Co., DesPlaines, Ill, Manufacturers 
of Band Saws and Band Files for DoAll Contour Machines 
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or scrapped. Therefore, don’t spend 
any more time and money on them 
than sound common sense and 
thoughtful long-term planning dic- 
tates. Above all, don’t let them 
stand in the way of new and better 
machines if and when the latter can 
be obtained. Remember, at best 
they are only makeshifts. 

Now let’s get back again to recent 
designs. There is one sure sign that 
continued co-operation of the ma- 
chine tool and the electrical indus- 
tries has resulted in meeting of 
minds and merging of methods com 
parable to that which has made the 
automotive industry great and suc- 
cessful. It is the ever-increasing 
tendency to employ ingenious com- 
binations of mechanical, electrical, 
hydraulic and pneumatic methods. 
In many of the most outstanding 
new machine tools, each system is 
applied where its distinctive char- 
acteristics make it particularly ef- 
fective. Used in combination with 
one or more of the other systems 
especially with electrification—any 
one of these systems is likely to be 
far more effective than when used 
by itself. 


Remote Functions Easily Watched 


For example, remote control of 
important mechanical clutches and 
brakes; slide binder mechanisms; 
gear shifts; unit electrical drives; 
hydraulic control valves; pneumatic 
or hydraulic chucking and work 
clamping devices; in many cases is 
accomplished economically and de- 
pendably through use of solenoids, 
small gear motors or torque motors. 
Thus the remote functions—even on 
multiple station machine tools and 
those of very great size—are put 
right under instantaneous, one-man, 
fingertip control from strategic cen- 
ters of operation from which toois 
and work can best be watched. At 
the same time, simple wiring takes 
the place of complicated mechanical 
connections or extensive systems of 
plumbing. 

A striking example of such com- 
bined mechanical-electrical-hydraul- 
ic-pneumatic engineering is depict- 
ed by Fig. 2. At the same time, this 
represents a truly remarkable 
achievement in designing a lot of 
apparatus—a considerable amount 
of which is not itself of special de- 
sign—into limited space, without un- 
due crowding. 

In the neatly styled cabinet base 
of this Landis ball race grinder 
whose smooth, closely fitting doors 
were swung open to enable this pho- 
tograph to be taken are the fol- 
lowing: 

Upper left, wheel-driving motor; 
left center, a mechanical work head 
oscillator driven through short mul- 
tiple V-belts from gear motor at 
center; rear left of oscillator, cam 
operated automatic wheel feeding 
drive, actuated by double lobe edge 
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Immediate Shipment 








On DoAll Contour Machines 


BECAUSE our manufacturing facilities were 
increased 400% early in 1940, 
before the defense program started. 


BECAUSE we use arc welded construction 
for greater speed, and have devel- 
oped a process of attaching pads 
that have machined surfaces, 
which eliminates handling and 
machining heavy frame work. 


Every 40 minutes we take a DoAIll off 
our 1,000-foot assembly line. 

Like Detroit’s auto plants—DoAlls 
are built as fast as needed—giving 
you higher value. 

Now recognized as the indispen- 
sable machine tool, this new shape- 
cutting process has_ revolutionized 


machine shop practice throughout 
the world. 


Again the progressiveness and fore- 
sight of the DoAll Organization is 
demonstrated in making immediate 
shipment to aid American industry 
in meeting today’s demand for greater 
and faster production. 








NO MACHINE TOOL “‘BOTTLENECK”’’ HERE 





CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Associated with the DoAll Co., Des Plaines, Ill. Manufactur- 
ers of Band Saws and Band Files for DoAll Contour Machines 
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cam integral with oscillator; front 
left of oscillator, tappet switch 
which center headstock at proper lo- 
eation: directly below this switch, 
gage showing level of hydraulic 
system oil in reservoir in bed; bot- 
tom, motorized pump-compressor 
unit, with Vickers hydraulic pump 
at left for handling wheelbase move- 
ment and reset on feed, and with 
vane-type compressor at right for 
supplying air for the Landis-Solex 
automatic work sizing apparatus 
which is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this machine; top center, 


air filter and regulator for remov- 


ing oil and moisture from gaging 


air and for insuring uniform pres- 





sure; top right, solenoid-operated 
hydraulic valve for controlling feed; 
right center, Cuno filter for hydraul- 
ic oil, with relief valve integral at 
left and with oil pressure dial gage 
directly below; directly below this 
dial gage, a solenoid-operated cool- 
ant valve for turning coolant on and 
off at proper points in operating 
cycle (coolant ordinarily is delivered 
to battery of machines from central 
station, as in this case); and at right 
below dial gage, lubricator for air 
pump. 

R. S. Elberty, one-time specialist 
on machine tool electrification with 
Westinghouse company, is electrical 
engineer with Landis Tool Co., 


ROTOBLAST CLEANING 


Increased Production at Lower Cost 





@ The Pangborn Airless Rocker Barrel—in 
sizes from 3% to 28 cubic feet load capacity 
—with or without automatic loading device— 
will give new production life to your blast 
cleaning department. * So will ROTOBLAST 
Tables. x So will automatic Special Machines. 
* If SPEED is a factor—WIRE for data TODAY. 


AIR BLAST CLEANING 


Essential for Mass Production of Miscellaneous Work 


@ In spite of the popularity of Airless ROTOBLASTING units, 

the demand for Air Blast equipment is greater today than ever 

before. * Air Blast ROOMS for large miscellaneous work. 

* CABINET for occasional work. »* Automatic CABINET 

Machines for shells, bombs, etc. * ALL make Pangborn 
Air Blast installations VITAL PRODUCTION UNITS 


in countless industrial plants today. 








PANGBORN 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BLAST CLEANING AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


PANGBORN CORPORATION . 





HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








sponsor of the foregoing “compos- 
ite design.” He is one of many com- 
petent electrical engineers who have 
within recent years “gone over” to 
the machine tool industry. Tell 
Berna, formerly with G. A. Gray 
Co. and National Acme Co., and new 
general manager of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
began his engineering career with 
Cutler-Hammer, Ine. S. G. Leonard, 
formerly with Westinghouse, is with 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co. Do 
Frost of Mattison Machine Works; 
A. L. Krause of Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co.; E. E. Opel of National 
Automatic Tool Co.; and G. A. 
Spohn of General Machinery Corp., 
at one time were with General Elec- 
tric Co. These are but a few ona 
constantly lengthening list. 

At the recent Machine Tool Elec- 
trification Forum at East Pitts- 
burgh, Howard W. Dunbar, tech- 
nical chief, machine tool section, 
Office of Production Management, 
Washington, put special emphasis 
on the vital role played by recent 
developments in electrification, not 
only in making possible better ma- 
chine tools for defense production 
but also in hastening their delivery 
by simplifying their design. He had 
reference in particular to machines 
of unusually large size. 


Driven by Eleven Motors 


A case in point is presented by 
the gear hobber just developed by 
Gould & Eberhardt, Irvington, N. J., 
for generating turbine reduction 
gears for the navy. This machine 

whose driving mechanism is 
shown in Fig. 3—weighs 138,000 
pounds and occupies 20 x 30 feet of 
floor space. It has nominal capac- 
ity to generate gears up to 120 
inches in diameter, 48-inch face 
width at 45 degrees and 2% diam- 
etral pitch, but at low helix angles 
it actually will accommodate work 
up to 160 inches in diameter. 

Flexible modern electrical drive 
and control apparatus has provided 
successful solutions for many com- 
plex problems involved in co-ordinat- 
ing the various units in this big pre- 
cision machine. When it is consid- 
ered that eleven separate motors 
six of direct current type and five 
alternating—are used on this hob- 
ber, the extent of its electrification 
on the unit drive system becomes 
obvious. It should be mentioned 
here that the primary reason for 
selection of direct current for the 
main drive, lubricating and coolant 
motors, is to insure against acci- 
dental stopping of the machine in 
the course of a finishing cut, which 
would mar the teeth. This insur- 
ance is provided by a standby stor- 
age battery installation. In the event 
of interruption of the regular power 
supply, automatic switches instant- 
ly connect the motors to the stor- 
age batteries which keep them run- 
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Gre are truly the days when service is 
reflected by the foresight and progres- 
siveness of the past—when the keeping of 
one’s house in order during depression 
periods now pays dividends to customer, 
dealer and distributor. 

The piling-up of unfilled orders, the mad 
scramble for raw materials and machin- 
ery, the breakdown of production facili- 
ties, the broken promises on deliveries—all 
these are the result of lack of confidence 
and stability, and of delay in the prepara- 
tion of proper service perspective during 
slow periods. 
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ROCK FALLS, ILL. 
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For almost a century—since 1845— 
R B&W has pursued an inflexible policy 
of keeping its house in order. During many 
depressions, many booms—and many wars 
—R B&W has constantly built a back- 
ground of plant facilities, production meth- 
ods, raw material sources, and sound sales- 
engineering service—in bad times as well 
as good. 

Today, therefore, R B & W can offer a 
true service perspective and is in an enviable 
position to help those needing stable facili- 
ties for bolts, nuts and other threaded indus- 
trial fastenings. 
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BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


CORAOPOLIS, PA. 








ning steadily until the regular pow 
er service is restored. 

A secondary, but also highly im 
portant, advantage of this direct 
current is that it permits ready vari 
ation of speed on the main drive, 
a four-to-one range being attained 
without resorting to change gears. 
Hob speed settings from 18 to 72 
revolutions per minute are graduat 
ed directly on the field rheostat 
plate on the control panel. 

Referring again to Fig. 3, it will 
be noted that this hobber is unique 
in that its main drive mechanism 
is separated from the body of the 
machine. This segregation of gear 
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case and driving motors primarily 
is to keep the heat unavoidably gen- 
erated by the drive units away from 
the working units, where it would 
cause distortion and impair ac- 
curacy of alignment. Furthermore, 
all driving shafts are journaled out- 
side the machine proper so that 
heat from them will not affect main 
base and stanchions. 

All this might seem like undue 
precautions, unless it be realized 
that the large diameters and wide 
faces of the work make it necessary 
to run this machine continuously 
for several days to finish the teeth 
in a single gear to required ac- 
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curacy and smoothness. AS a mat- 
ter of fact, uniform temperature is 
so highly important in the cutting 
of accurate marine gearing, that the 
entire machine has to be housed in 
an air conditioned enclosure in 
which constant temperature is main- 
tained day and night by thermo- 
static control. All motor starters 
and rheostats are mounted in a case 
set into the wall of the air condi- 
tioned room in such a way that 
while the front panel faces the op- 
erator within the room, all heat is 
dissipated outside. 


X-Ray Perfect Welds 


(Concluded from Page 65) 

ing care to assure complete fusion 
along the edges. It is not desirable 
to melt out a large amount of the 
metal comprising the edge of the 
joint, although enough metal must 
be melted to guarantee fusion. 
Should the weld metal tend to roll 
off the side of the groove rather 
than stick to it, all factors warrant 
checking to discover why the welder 
is not getting fusion. A poor and 
arcing ground may have reduced the 
effective power at the arc. Or some 
other factor may be detracting from 
the welding efficiency. 

By this time it should be apparent 
that there is nothing unusual about 
welding that is subjected to radio- 
graphic examination. Really this 
type of welding is no different from 
any other class. Quite naturally, 
quality welding demands meticulous 
attention to details. 

Experienced operators watch the 
many welding variables as a matter 
of course as the auto driver on the 
highway adjusts the motion of his 
car to the changes in the scene be- 
fore him. No special training in X- 
ray welding is indicated. Once the 
engineering and shop practices are 
established on a sound basis, good 
welds become routine. Where lapses 
and slips occur, the defects may be 
considered in the light of what has 
been said here. The combination of 
correct and prompt diagnosis serves 
to remedy any lapses before they 
grow to alarming proportions. And 
the dictates of cost and need for 
speed in defense activities will both 
be served when X-ray welding 
achieves a regular pattern of uni- 
formity and soundness. 


Introduces Economical 
Hot-Forging Compound 


@ A new economical Drawco hot- 
forging compound that provides a 
faster, cleaner-finished forging is 
reported by Industrial Lubricants 
Co. Inec., Detroit. Applied with 
either a brush or swab, it elimi- 
nates the smoke nuisance and pre- 
vents “stickers,” saving time _ in- 
volved in releasing material from 
die. 
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‘Because,’ says the maintenance engineer, “you're 
holding me responsible for keeping the mill in con- 
tinuous operation . . . and | want a coupling | 
can depend on.” He knows that he'll get it | 
with “Fast’s.” ¥e. poets 

Dependability is designed-into and built-into Fast’s z 
Couplings. The load-carrying surfaces are protected 
against wear by a positive film of oil. This oil is 
kept permanently clean by the rocking bearings 
which make precise metal-to-metal contact, and are 
in the one position where they form permanent dust 
and moisture-proof seals. 

Continuous operation is of extra importance today. 
Prevent operating troubles by specifying genuine 
Fast’s Couplings on the machinery you purchase. This detail drawing and “cut-away” view show 


Fast’s construction. Note that no perishable ma- 


terials are required to make it dust and moisture 


KOPPERS COMPANY proof. This vital feature is found only in genuine 
BARTLETT HAYWARD DIVISION Fast’s Couplings. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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KOPPERS COMPANY “Fast’s Couplings “Pressure-treated 
> limber" 
7306 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, (22) Pa. “Compressor Rings _— 
“Seaboard Gas Purifica 


“How to Order Piston ‘ ° 
tion Process 


Please send me the literature checked: 
Rings 


“Light Oj efining”™’ 
“Diesel Ring Set-ups tent | Refining 
“Phenolate Gas Puri 


“D-H-S for the Steel 
fication Process 


Industry” 


“*All Iron Gate Valves ‘“‘Membrane Water- 
proofing” 
; “Coal for Coke Plants 
Company sees . Please send me complete 
‘How to Measure the list of titles in Koppers 
Quality of Pressure Library of Technical Lit- 
Address soeee ; Treatment” erature. 








Anodic Polishing 


(Continued from Page 73) 


and temperature of 30 degrees Cent., 


time required varies from 0.5 to 
2.5 minutes. With well polished 
base metal, the variation depends 


upon condition and thickness of the 
deposit 

Equipment and Control: Power 
supply is similar to that for chro- 
mium plating. Provision for ex- 
hausting spray and gas is necessary 
for continuous operation of the proc 
large Standard 
or chromium plating equipment, per- 


SLINGS 
for all sorts 
of LOADS 


ess on a scale. 





Try Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Slings 
for handling ‘‘problem"’ loads in steel mill 
and foundry—irregular castings, steel rolls, 
huge transformers, etc. No shifting or 
slipping, no marring of highly finished 
steel—and no load too heavy—for these 
amazingly flexible, soft, kink-resistant and 
durable slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle 


Branches: 


Y- 
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Yellow Strand 
Plaited Safety Slings 


haps modified slightly, would be 
suitable. Rubber or lead lined tanks 
provided with a moving anode rod 
appear satisfactory. A cooling coil 
might be required to provide against 
undue temperature rise with heavy 
currents and continuous working. 
Composition of the — solution 
changes with use due to drag-in, 
dilution and accumulation of dis- 
solved nickel and other’ metals. 
Diluted solutions may be rectified 
by additions of the concentrated 
acid. Contamination by nickel and 
other metals such as copper, zinc 
and iron are not detrimental until 
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These and many other con- 
structions and types of braided 
safety slings are now made ex- 
clusively of genuine Yellow 


Strand Rope. 


{ll plaited safety slings made under the 
original Murray Patents* are now manu- 
factured by our company, exclusively, and 
only genuine Yellow Strand is used— 
the rope unsurpassed in quality and stamina. 

Our engineering department is prepared 
to design a special Yellow Strand Plaited 
Safety ling for any special problem. 





FREE 


RIGGERS' 
HAND BOOK 
Contains full data on 
Plaited Safety Slings, 
standard Yellow Strand 
Slings, fittings, etc. No 
charge, of course. 





* Murray Patents: U.S. Patents 1475859, 1524671; Canadian Patents 252874, 258068 
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saturated, 
when crystals may form on the sur- 


the solution becomes 
face of the article, producing a 
characteristic defect. The solution 
then must be replaced or treated 
to remove the bulk of the nickel 
salts, as by freezing. 

Quality of Finish Obtainable: 
Comparative measurements using 
a photoelectric cell of the amount 
of light reflected at 45 degrees, in- 
dicate anodically polished nickel 
has a higher reflectivity than me- 
chanically polished nickel. These 
results agree with comparative tests 
on reflectivity of copper polished 
anodically and mechanically. These 
measurements do not take into ac- 
count small local imperfections in 
the surface which may detract 
from the finished appearance with- 
out reducing the overall reflectivity. 
Under suitable conditions, however, 


even surface luster equal or Ssu- 
perior to that of a good mopped 


obtained by anodic 
polishing. To achieve this result, 
care must be taken in preparing 
the base metal and conditions of 
plating and anodic polishing must 
be controlled to avoid certain de- 
fects as will be described. 

Preparation of Base Metal: Dur- 
ing anodic polishing, the smoothness 
of the surface increases progressive- 
ly with the thickness of metal re- 
moved. Since this should be as 
Small as possible to avoid reducing 
the protective properties of the de- 
posit, precautions should be taken 
to secure the maximum smooth- 
ness of nickel deposits before 
anodic polishing. Therefore, it is 
desirable that the base metal be 
highly polished before nickel plat- 
ing and that this polish not be im- 
paired during cleaning by undue 
etching. This is a requirement sim- 
ilar to that for bright nickel plating, 
which also demands a high stand- 
ard of polish in the base metal. 

The preparatory cleaning treat- 
ments normally applied before deco- 
rative nickel plating are _ satisfac- 
tory for articles to be anodically 
polished after plating. If greater 
adhesion of deposit is required, 
brass and copper surfaces may be 
etched anodically in citrate solu- 
tion, provided the current does not 
exceed about 10 amperes per square 
foot for 15 seconds. Longer treat- 
ment involves a risk that the con- 
tour of the grains exposed in etch- 
ing may be geometrically repro- 
duced in the nickel deposit and that 
the anodic polishing may fail to 
remove the pattern. 

Anodic polishing of nickel de- 
posited directly upon steel generally 
gives a somewhat inferior finish to 
that obtained on nonferrous metals, 
owing to the greater difficulty of 
polishing the steel before plating. 
Here an undercoat of copper or 
bronze, which can be polished to a 
high finish before nickel plating, 


finish can be 
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Speeding-up an important step in the manufacture of shells 
is one of the defense jobs assigned to this Airco Radiagraph 
Gas Cutting Machine. 65 blanks an hour are being cut from 
32-inch thick billets of .45-.50 carbon steel. Due to the 
slightly rounded edges of the billets, this illustration shows 
a hand torch being used as a preheating medium; otherwise 
the notched effect between the parallel billets would lower 
the efficiency of the bil'et-cutting operation. » » » This is but 


one of the many ways in which Airco gas cutting machines 
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CO) MACHINE GAS CUTTING 
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are helping to accelerate the defense program. Where 
quantities of machine gas cut parts are required — whether 
large or small — there’s an Airco machine to do the job, 
quickly, accurately, economically. Visible evidence of this 
can be seen in hundreds of plants where Airco machines are 
daily speeding production on thousands of different prod- 
ucts. A new booklet describing the No. 4 Radiagraph shown 
above may help end your metal-cutting headaches. A request 


on your company letterhead will bring a copy promptly. 


Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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GAS WELDING or CUTTING and ARC WELDING 
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becomes desirable. Often prelimi- 
nary polishing of steel may be dis- 
pensed with when a bronze under- 
coat is used due to the great ease 
with which the bronze deposit is 
polished 

Conditions of Nickel Deposition: 
Nickel deposits from the single and 
double salt type of solution at both 
high and low pH and also from 
a bath buffered with formate have 
been polished successfully. Work so 
far carried out has, however, indi- 
cated that fine grain deposits are 
likely to be more advantageous than 
coarse grain deposits. This is be- 
cause of their greater smoothness 
for a given thickness, in turn in- 


volving removal of less nickel in 
polishing, and because of their 
smaller tendency to show a “bloom” 
after chromium plating. 

Apart from adequate thickness, 
the most important requirement of 
the nickel deposit is freedom from 
defects such as pits, small growths, 
and the like as these tend to be 
emphasized by the anodic polishing 
treatment. Preferably the surface 
should be dry when immersed in 
the anodic polishing bath to avoid 
dilution of the bath. Care should be 
taken to avoid contamination, for 
example, by handling. If wet, the 
articles should be swilled in the pol- 
ishing solution to displace the water 





rubber bumpers. 
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DEEP DRAWS at Low Cost 








Many manufacturers have found that Dayton Rogers Pneumatic 
Die Cushions can produce drawn parts, on both contract and 
quantity production basis, much more economically and ad- 
vantageously than can be turned out by the use of springs or 


The photograph shows characteristic deep drawn parts, 
including various drawn shells, such as relay box covers, in- 
strument cases, broadcasting tubes, automatic pencils, auto- 
motive carburetor parts, bath trays and various other drawn 
articles, which can be produced to an advantage by using 
Dayton Rogers Pneumatic Die Cushions. 

The Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co. is at all times in a 
position to make definite recommendations as to the 
best type and size cushion suitable for your require- 
ments—upon receipt of press specifications and job 
requirements. 


Write for Complete Engineering Catalog of Rep- 
resentative Installations of the Pneumatic Die 
Cushions on all Deep Drawing and Pressure Pad 
Control Work. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON TRIAL BASIS 


DAYTON ROGERS 


2830-13th Ave., South, Dept. C., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Chicago, Ill., 30 So. Jefferson St. 
New York City, 30 Church Street 


MFG. CO. 








film before applying the current. 

Defects: The two. chief defects 
liable to be produced in the surface 
finish during anodic polishing are 
parallel streaks and pits. Other 
less important defects are the pres- 
ence of a bloom or haze after 
anodic polishing and independently 
after subsequent chromium plating. 

How To Avoid Streaks: This de- 
fect is due to furrows in the nickel, 
which are oriented at right angles 
to the surface of the polishing -so- 
lution. If the furrows are shallow 
and wide, the polished surface will 
appear highly lustrous but with 
waves. If steep and narrow, they 
destroy the lustrous appearance. 
These defects tend to become more 
pronounced with increased current 
density. 

Streaks appear to be caused by 
accelerated attack due to increased 
local agitation resulting from the 
rupture of the anolyte by streams of 
rising gas bubbles. The heating 
effect of the current near the anode 
face and the gas evolution cause 
the anolyte to stream upward ex- 
cept at low current densities when 
the usual downward streaming oc- 
curs. The lower edges of flat, ver- 
tically supported specimens are usu- 
ally free from the defect. Neither 
does it occur in places where the 
uniform upward flow of gas bubbles 
is destroyed by turbulence. 


Streaks May Be Eliminated 


Streaks appear less apt to occur 
at higher solution temperatures. 
They may be prevented complete- 
ly on flat specimens by a gentle 
horizontal movement of the speci- 
men during polishing. This may 
be done, for example, by means 
of a moving anode rod. Simple 
backward and forward motion in 
one plane may produce uneven pol- 
ishing in the shaded areas of cer- 
tain shapes, making it necessary to 
superimpose an additional sidewise 
motion. Air agitation of the solu- 
tion is not so effective as move- 
ment of the cathode. 

Ordinary streaks also may be pre- 
vented without recourse to agitation 
if suitable additions to the solu- 
tion are made—for example, glyc- 
erol, or sodium salts of bezene or 
toluene sulphonic acids. Likewise 
nitric acid or chromium trioxide 
have been found partially effective. 
These additions have no visible ef- 
fect upon the amount of gas dis- 
charged and presumably operate by 
changing the surface tension and 
viscosity of the anolyte or by reduc- 
ing the size of the gas bubbles. 

Glycerol, and to a lesser extent 
the sulphonates, also lower the bath 
voltage (at 19 degrees Cent.). At 
30 degrees Cent. or over, this dif- 
ference is less pronounced. The use 
of these additions in a still bath, 
however, results in a somewhat less 
peritect finish than obtainable under 
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In peace or war, efficiency is the watch- 
word of industry. In any endeavor, it 
means the difference between profit and 
loss, success and failure. In the matter 
of switching and haulage service, equip- 
ment is put to a severe strain, and here’s 
where trouble begins: if the locomotives 
don’t stand up under long hours of con- 
tinuous service—if they don’t operate with 
the greatest economy while requiring the 
least in maintenance attention—then some- 
thing should be done to correct these con- 
ditions. WHITCOMB designers know these 
problems, and they have solved them suc- 
cessfully by producing locomotives that 
provide better service at lower cost. The 


DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER 





most recent development along these lines 
has been the application of fluid drive in 
our mechanical units, replacing the con- 
ventional clutch. This arrangement pro- 
vides a smooth continuous flow of power 
through a hydraulic coupling. Torsional 
vibrations or shock loads are eliminated 
because of the absence of any mechanical 
connection between the driving and driv- 
en members. This reduces wear on the 
engine and mechanical parts of the loco- 
motive. No clutch maintenance required— 
no engine stalling encountered. The hy- 
draulic coupling insures even smoother 
starting, and takes the “shock” out of shock 


loads. 


MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC, or ELECTRIC DRIVE 
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Similar conditions in the plain sul- 
phuric acid solution with gentle agi- 
Microscopic examination of 
a nickel surface after anodic pol- 
ishing without agitation in a bath 
containing glycerol shows the pres- 
ence of short, slightly wavy and 
shallow channels, closely and even 
ly spaced and oriented vertically. 
Glycerol thus appears to have re- 
fined the streaking defect until it 
was almost imperceptible, although 
not entirely eliminated. 

Agitation to prevent streaking, 
however, has the disadvantage that 
attack of the deposit is locally in- 


tation 


creased on the prominent areas such 
as at edges and corners where there 
is greater turbulence. This effect 
is offset to some extent by the nor- 
mal tendency for the nickel thick- 
ness in such positions to be greater 
than the average. On articles of 
certain shapes, it may be difficult 
to secure sufficient agitation on 
shielded surfaces without unduly 
increasing the rate of attack on 
unshielded surfaces. On such work, 
solutions containing additions such 
as glycerol appear more attractive 
than the plain sulphuric acid bath. 

How To Prevent Pits: Two ap- 


Step up production safely! 








MACWHYTE 


CRANE ROPES 


2 Kinds of Wire Give Them 
EXTRA STAYING POWER! 


A. EXTRA Flexible Inner Wires in every 
Monarch Whyte Strand PR Etormed rope are 
improved plow steel specially designed 
with extra flexibility for service inside the 
strand, 
B. EXTRA Flexible Outer Wires in Monarch 
PREftormed are also improved plow steel. 
[hey are made with a tough wear-resisting 
skin,’ specially drawn for service on the out- 
side of the strand. 
A SPECIAL INTERNAL LUBRICANT protects 
those unseen, inside wires —the reserve 
strength of your rope, upon which satety 
depends, 

Call your nearby Macwhyte distributor. 
Write tor rope recommendations and prices. 
State make, model, capacity and use of your 


crane or hoist. 


USE THE CORRECT ROPES FOR 
YOUR EQUIPMENT 


CRANE ROPES 
* 


MACWHYTE 


BRAIDED SLINGS 


Made from Left-&-Right 
Lay Endless Ropes For SAFE, 
FAST Materials Handling 





i: 


You don’t have to sacrifice speed for safety 
when you use Macwhyte Braided Slings. 


Why?... Because of their patented braided 
construction. Macwhyte Slings hug the load 


securely ... carry it fast... lower it safely. 


These slings are extremely flexible... light- 
weight... kink-resistant...non-spinning. 
They're extremely easy for one man to handle, 
quickly stored in small space. 

Don't wait. See your nearby Macwhyte dis- 
tributor or write us. There’s a Macwhyte 
braided sling for almost EVERY kind of job. 
Get set for tomorrow's needs TODAY... 
Ask for catalog and literature. 


SPEED YOUR DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
SAFELY... WITH 


ATLAS BRAIDED WIRE ROPE 
* SLINGS * 





MACWHYTE COMPANY, 2012 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. Manufacturers 
of Rope Wire, Braided Wire Rope Slings, Monel Metal Stainless Steel Wire Rope, Aircraft 
Cable, ‘Sate-Lock’ Cable Terminals, Aircraft Tie-Rods, and Wire Rope for all requirements. 


New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago » Ft. Wort 
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parently distinct types of polishing 
pits, designated as annular pits and 
fine pits have been observed. An- 


nular pits may be prevented by 
operating at sufficiently high cur- 
rent densities. No positive meth- 
od of preventing fine pits has yet 
been found, although defects may 
be reduced by careful filtration of 
the plating bath. 

Annular pits consist of annular 
depressions in the surface of the 
nickel and are produced when treat- 
ing horizontal surfaces at low cur- 
rent densities. When the surface 
is vertical, the annulus becomes 
elongated in the direction of flow 
of the anolyte, downward at low 
current densities and upward at 
higher current densities. 

Annular pits appear to result 
from the presence of inert projec- 
tions on the surface of the anode 
which modify the streamlined flow 
of the anolyte, causing local tur- 
bulence and subsequent increased 
rate of attack in accordance with 
the effect of agitation on anode effi- 
ciency. Probably adherent gas bub- 
bles are the most usual form of 
projection, but any other stable 
form of obstruction tends to pro- 
duce the same effect. Since annular 
pits generally form at current den- 
sities below 100 amperes per square 
foot, it is necessary to use current 
densities well above this value with 
150 amperes per square foot as a 
minimum. 

Fine Pits: As the current density 
is increased, size of annular pits 
heecomes progressively smaller un- 
til they no longer can be _ recog- 
nized with the unaided eye. Close 
inspection may reveal speck-like 
markings. Microscopic examination 
may show a proportion of very 
small annular pits among _ these 
markings, but the majority appear 
to be simple depressions, often of 
irregular shape. This type of de- 
pression is referred to as a fine pit. 

Cause is not known, and attempts 
to produce them deliberately have 
not been successful. The number 
of fine pits can be reduced consider- 
ably by careful filtration of the 
nickel plating solution. This re- 
sult suggests that fine pits may be 
formed at the side of minute 
growths or pores in the deposit. It 
is possible that solid matter in sus- 
pension in the polishing solution 
nay cause fine pits, but the de- 
fect has frequently been produced 
in clear, freshly prepared sulphuric 
acid solution. On small articles or 
on sharply curved surfaces, the de- 
fect is not readily seen and is rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Bloom: The brilliance of anodi- 
cally polished nickel specimens pro- 
duced in the course of this work 
has occasionally been marred by a 
faint bloom or fog. This tendency 
appears to increase with the grain 
size of the nickel deposit, but also 
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Here is a ‘basic’ tool for the 







press room—useful for a large variety of jobs 


—fast in operation—inexpensive to maintain— 






responsive to control—easy to change tools— 






perfected to a point of maximum simplicity 







and minimum cost—manufactured in numerous 






sizes and capacities—easy to install or to shift 


as production requirements change. 







Scores of these modern, effi- 
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cient, basic presses have been built by Birdsboro 


and are now serving both domestic and National 






Defense needs. Birdsboro engineers will be 






glad to discuss their adaptation to the pro- 






duction of your products. 







BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
PLANTS AT BIRDSBORO AND READING, PA. 










The 300-ton self-contained Birdsboro Press is 
drawing alloy steel parts for airplanes. Features 
include fast opening and closing speeds and auto- 
matic protections against overheating and dropping 


of the platen in case of power failure. 


BUILDERS OF: HYDRAULIC PRESSES MILL EQUIPMENT ROLLS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY CRUSHING MACHINERY 
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fine-grain deposits have developed 
a pronounced bloom. Its occurrence 
is intermittent and cause not known. 
Anodically polished nickel free 
from bloom may develop a bloom 
on chromium plating which, how- 
ever, is superficial and may be re- 
moved by light mopping. Prelimi- 
nary experiments have indicated 
that the appearance of bloom on 
chromium plating is associated with 
the structure of the nickel deposit, 
but further work is required to de- 
termine more precisely the condi- 
tions of nickel deposition in which 
freedom from bloom on chromium 
deposits of ordinary commercial 
thickness is to be secured. 
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New ASTM Standards 
Issued in Supplement 


@The 1940 Supplement to ASTM 
Standards, Including Tentative 
Standards, Part I Metals; cloth, 478 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Philadelphia, at $3. 

This volume is a supplement to 
Part I of the 1939 Book of ASTM 
Standards, and contains all the new- 
ly adopted and revised standards 
and tentative standards in the met- 
als field that have been accepted 
since the appearance of the latter: 
Of the 40 standards published in 
this volume 14 are newly adopted 


Built into Shaw-Box electric hoists are 7 vital features as well as 
sound basic design that comes from more than fifty continuous 
years of hoist and crane engineering. 

Any good engineer will read these 7 guides to hoist-buying 
and visualize what they mean in operation and results. 

There will be more and faster production, lowered costs and 
increased profits, happier and more efficient workmen because 
you have provided them with the best lifting machine to help 


them produce. 


Here wre 7 reasons why you 
should insist on 'SHAW-BOX” 


1. “One-point” 


3. “Fool-proof” 


5. Hyatt Roller 


Lubrication Upper Stop Bearings 
2. Interchangeable 4. Two-gear 6. Enclosed 
suspension Reduction Drive Construction 


7. Ball Bearing Motor 





SHAW-BOX Electric Hoists are made in a 
range of lifting capacities from 250 lbs to 
20 tons and in combinations and arrange- 
ments to suit your own special needs no 
matter for what industry they are required. 

Let us quote on any lifting equipment 
you need. We may save you money. We 
can surely supply the correct hoist or 
crane. 
information and illustrations. 


Send for catalog with complete 


Makers of all types and sizes 
of Electric and Hand Operated 
Cranes and Electric Hoists . . . 
Send all your crane and hoist 
inquiries to Shaw-Box! 
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SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 


OF 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


PR AS OR: So, oa, OS 
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and 26 are replacements of exist- 


ing standards in the 1939 book. 
Similarly 44 of the 59 tentative 
standards are replacements while 
the remaining 15 appear for the 
first time. Current tentative re- 
visions of standards on metals also 
are given. Yellow stickers also ac- 
company the supplement for attach- 
ment to the appropriate pages of 
the 1939 volume to call attention to 
such standards which have been 
superseded or withdrawn complete- 
ly. 


Ferro Clay Features 
‘Controlled Consistency’, 


@ Latest feature of Ferro clay, 
used in processing porcelain en- 
ameled metal products, is “con 


trolled consistency’”—meaning that 
the “set” or “consistency” character- 
istics of the clay are now laboratory- 
controlled and kept within very 
narrow limits according to Ferro 
Enamel Corp., 4150 East Fifty-sixth 
street, Cleveland. 

This uniformity is made possible 
by processing and testing methods, 
developed over a period of nearly 
fifteen years’ time, and offers the 
porcelain enameler an opportunity 
for closer control of “setting-up” 
procedures in the mill room and 
likewise the reduction of reject- 
hazards. 


Waterproof Material 
Protects Metal Parts 


@ Corroflex, a flexible corrugated 
packing material for metal prod- 
ucts, is now available in water- 
proof form according to Sherman 
Paper Products Corp., Newton Up- 
per Falls, Mass. 

In addition to its waterproof qual- 
ities, the improved material is now 
stronger and offers greater resist- 
ance against puncturing, abrasion 
and breakage. These qualities are 
said to be due to the embodiment 
of a duplex sheet with asphalt lin- 
ing. 

The material is available’ in 
a special all-purpose weight in rolls 
from 6 to 72 inches and in sheets 
cut to size. 


Distributes Selector 
Of Physical Properties 


@ A cardboard slide selector by 
which physical properties and chemi- 
cal composition of all grades of 
Ampco metal may be quickly as- 
certained is being distributed by 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee. It 
enables a prospective user of the 
company’s metal to ascertain which 
grade most closely meets his re- 
quirements. 

The reverse side of the selector 
also contains a table listing the 
general uses of the alloy by grades. 
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Keep The Wheels Turning With 


YB AJAX FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


Ve This is no time for shutdowns! Safeguard your produc- 
tion with Ajax Flexible Couplings! Their exclusive, 
rubber bushed, bronze bearings combine positive drive, 
resilient protection against misalignment, free end 
float, no lubrication problem, no noise, no backlash. 
Sizes from 1/4 inch bore up. Write for Catalog. 

Sales Offices in all Principal 
All the horsepower 
Cities . . . Look for Ajax in es through this 


{jar Coupling in 
the main power 


your phone book. drive of a large 


flour mill as shown 


SZ 
eats 


FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 
= AJAX WESTFIELD, N. Y. 


et Even your children will be interested in making these 


SOT 
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Tool Room Lathe 


@ South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., reports a new model 
A 9-inch swing tool room precision 
lathe adapted by its size and design 
for small diameter work requiring 
a high degree of accuracy. It has 
a maximum collet capacity of ‘' 


inch, maximum swing over bed 
ways of 9's inches and a maximum 
swing over saddle cross slide of 


5'‘2 inches, It also is available with 
one of three bed lengths providing 
center distances of 16, 22 and 28 
inches respectively. Twelve spindle 
speeds ranging from 41 to 1270 rev 





olutions are provided on the motor 
driven models, and smooth opera- 
tion is attained by using a direct- 
belt drive to the spindle for speeds 
above 400 revolutions per minute. 
A wrenchless bull gear lock per 
mits engaging the back’ gears 
quickly when slow speeds are re 
quired. A series of 48 power longi 
tudinal feeds, 48 power cross feeds 
and 48 pitches of screw threads. 
right or left hand, are provided by 
the quick change gear mechanism. 
The full automatic apron is equip 
ped with a worm drive and friction 
clutch for operating both the auto 
matic power cross feeds and the 
automatic power longitudinal feeds 
An automatic safety interlock pre 
vents engagement of the half nuts 
When the power carriage feeds are 
in use, Equipment supplied with 
this lathe include hand wheel draw 
in collet chuck, collet rack, taper 
attachment, thread dial indicator, 
micrometer carriage stop and chip 
pan. Other attachments supplied to 
order include an electric grinding 
attachment, milling attachment, oil 
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pump and piping, chucks and ac 
cessories, The lathe is available 
either as a floor type with pedestal 
motor drive, or as a bench type 
with motor drive. 


Lighting System 


@ Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new Lite-Line fluorescent 
lighting system which increases il- 
lumination 35 to 100 foot-candles 
without changing existing wiring. 


It utilizes 48-inch Mazda fiuorescent 
lamps and is available in single and 





double reflector lengths. Further- 
more, this type unit may be joined 
with others of the same type to 
form a continuous fixture of any 
desired length. It may be installed 
on the ceiling or suspended from 
the ceiling to the required mount 
ing level for either general or lo 
calized lighting. Units also may be 
installed in multiple rows to form 
unbroken lines of light from one 
end of the room to the other o1 
they may be used in shorter lengths 
for localized lighting over work ta- 
bles, assembly lines, etc. Illumina- 
tion provided by twin lamp units 
can be increased approximately 1/3 
at any time after installation be 
cause of an important construction 
al feature. This changeover from 
twin lamp to triple lamp operation 
can be effected when two lamp 
units are purchased with triple 
lamp reflectors. 


Reclosing Equipment 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 7-N-20, East Pittsburgh, 


Pa., has placed on the market a new 








standardized automatic reclosing 
equipment for use with small out- 
door oil circuit breakers of from 
50,000 to 250,000 kilovolt amperes 





interrupting capacity, 400-600 am- 
peres at 7500 volts, and 600-1200 
amperes at 15,000 volts alternating 
current, These units use the RC re- 
closer, and include complete breaker 
accessories, such as current trans- 
formers, breaker trip coils, rectox, 
etc., and a control cabinet and panel 
completely wired and mounted on 
the breaker frame. They will meet 
95 per cent of all application require- 
ments. 


Electronic Synchronizer 


@ Weltronic Corp., 3080 East Outer 
drive, Detroit, has introduced a 
new synchronizer for use with any 
nonsynchronous timer and power 
tube contactor to obtain synchron- 
ous operation. Small and compact, 
it is supplied in a dust-proof 12 x 





wall 


cabinet, for 
wired to 
any existing nonsynchronous timer. 
It is said to provide accuracy in 


12 x 12-inch 
mounting, and is easily 


timing, even at a rate of opera- 
tion as high as 1000 welds per min- 
ute. The device has an adjust- 
ment for any value of power factor 
encountered in welding transform- 
ers. 


Arc Welding Electrodes 


@ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has introduced three shielded- 
are electrodes, types W-30, W-83 and 
W-93, for specific types of arc weld- 
ing work. They are heavily coated 
and will operate on either direct or 
alternating current. The type W-30 
is an A. W. S. E-6012 all position 
electrode, especially designed for 
automotive and piece work indus- 
tries where high currents are de- 
sired for high-production speed on 
lap or fillet welds. 

For job welders or manufacturers 
engaged in the fabrication or repair 
of cast iron, the type W-83 is ideally 
suited. It is an all-position electrode 
and its outstanding advantage is its 
ability to operate at relatively low 
currents. 

The type W-93 is for building up 
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SPACE WERE SOLD ON A TOLL RATE BASIS, MOST 


OF US COULD GET OUR THOUGHTS OVER IN 


A SURPRISINGLY FEW NUMBER OF UNITS. 


STAINLESS 


Type Numbers Available 


302-B 316 
Kio}: ) 316-Cb. 
309 317 


309-Cb. 321 
310 325 


311 329 
312 * 
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410 
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MAURATH, Inc. 15% Cr.—65% Ni. 


20% Cr.—80% Ni. 


Builder of better welding 
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steel surfaces to resist wear from 
shock, abrasion and rolling impact. 
It has smooth arcing characteristics, 
is free from spatter, and has a wide 
coverage (74 square inches per 
pound) 


Ratchet Relay 


@ Struthers Dunn Inc., 1335 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia, reports a type 
CX2600 ratchet relay for both in 
termittent and continuous duty. It 
has two independent poles and, by 
factory adjustment of its cams, may 
be made single pole, double break, 
single throw; double pole, single 
break, single throw; or single pole, 
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The Blaw-Knox Bucket illus- 
trated is a two-line, hook-on 
type, 3 cubic yards capacity. 
It weighs 19,400 lbs. and is 
equipped with Chrome Nickel 
Moly lips cast in one piece. Its 
operating head room reeved 
with two parts of line is 16'7", 
with three parts of line 23’5”. 
This and other modern Blaw- 
Knox buckets have progressed 
with steel mill practice and 
equipment. 


BLAW-KNOX 
BWI EM ES 


Digging 
and 
siYelobslolb betes 
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single break, double throw. Its base 
size is only 3 13/16 x 2 inches, the 
relay being designed for front-con- 
nected vertical mounting. 

Contact rating for noninductive 
load is 110 volts, 6 amperes, or 220 
volts, 3 amperes alternating current; 
or 115 volts, 1 ampere direct cur- 
rent. Coils are available from 6 to 
220 volts alternating current, at ap- 
proximately 4 watts; or 2 to 230 
volts direct current, at approximate- 
ly 2 watts. 


Tool Grinder 


@ Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621 South 
Kolmar avenue, Chicago, announces 


Blaw-Knox BUCKETS | 


for 
Steel Plant 
adie: 








BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


* OF BLAW-KNOX CO. « 
Farmers Bank Bldg. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 








a No. 5 universal precision tool 
grinder for more rapid, accurate 
grinding of modern cutting tools. 
Its grinding wheel spindle is built 
for either dry or wet grinding, and 
it is held solidly in place on the 
vertical head by a split bearing 
housing. 

The machine is driven by a bal- 
anced heavy duty %-horsepower mo- 
tor with built-in air filter and forced 
ventilation system. The drive is 
through an endless_ herringbone 
weave belt. Interchangeable pul- 
leys provide ten spindle speeds 
ranging from 3600 to 35,C00 revo- 





lutions per minute under load. Both 
spindle carriage and table slides 
are manually operated, with both 
the rapid traverse and micrometer 
feed. 

For greater accuracy, fine pitch 
lead screws are used. The machine 
also has a built-in coolant pump. 
This is driven by a separate 1/15- 
horsepower universal motor. The 
surface of the working table is 9 x 
13 inches, the table being provided 
with three slots for mounting of 
attachments and special fixtures. 

Standard fixtures furnished with 
the tool grinder include fixtures J-27 
plain angle wheel dresser and J-25 
subtable with J-26 centers. 


Multiple Spot Welder 


@ Eisler Engineering Co., 740 
South Thirteenth street, Newark, 
N. J.., has introduced a new multi- 
ple spot welder capable of being 
used for a number of multiple spot 
welding setups. The insets lettered 
from A to H show a few of the 
various setups possible. Adjust- 
ments can be made to make cir- 
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cular, straight, square, rectangular 
or any odd shape welds, to conform 
with any need. From 2 to 12 spots 
can be made simultaneously. The 
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unit is primarily intended for the 
spot welding of light sheet metal 
work. 


Atomizing Nozzle 


@ Spraying Systems Co., 4021-R 
West Lake street, Chicago, reports 
a new pneumatic atomizing nozzle 
for chemical and industrial process- 
es. Shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, it is available with an 





internally mixed round or flat spray. 
Inclusion of a fluid shut-off is option- 
al. The unit has a %-inch air con- 
nection and a ‘s-inch fluid intake. 
It is equipped with a removable 
strainer and its standard stock con- 
struction is brass. 


Bending Machine 
@ Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euc 


lid avenue, Cleveland, announces a 
new power-driven automatic bend- 





ing machine for bending up to 3 
inch outside diameter copper, alu- 


minum alloy and 2%-inch outside 
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diameter annealed steel _ tubing. 
Shown for the first time at the 
ASTE show recently, it also is ap 
plicable for bending — structural 
shapes. The machine operates in 
two automatic cycles, the bending 
and the return cycle. The bending 
cycle consists of automatic clamp- 
ing of material, bending, automatic 
stopping at a predetermined angle, 
extraction of mandrel, if used, and 
unclamping. The return cycle is the 
simultaneous return of mandrel 
and bending accessories to start 
ing position. Changeover from left 
to right hand bending can be made 


quickly. Correct rotation is auto- 
matically established by a selectro 
switch actuated by position of the 
arms, According to the company, 
production of 250 right angle bends 
per hour is easily maintained on 
this new machine. 


Measuring Valves 


@ York Oil Burner Co. Inc., York, 
Pa., has introduced 24-inch measur 
ing valves for use in large gas mix 
ing and conditioning plants. By 
their use gas entering the mixing 
chamber can be held to a very close 


DEFEAT DOOR COSTS 


with MOTORIZED 


Exhaustive tests are proving that the 
rugged steel construction of the 
army‘s newest motor units, the 


efficient, versatile, so-called 
“Jeeps,” are practically inde- 
structible — next to impossible 
to wear out — one of their most 
valuable defense weapons. 


You will find that the same kind of 
rugged all-steel construction makes the 
efficient, versatile Motor Operated Kin- 
near Rolling Door your best weapon 
for beating door costs! 

Kinnear Rolling Doors stand off the 
attack of today’s hard, fast, daily use. 
They resist fire, keep out all intruders 
and rioters, and defy the elements. 
They clear openings 




















Coiling out of the way above the open- 
ing, Kinnear Rolling Doors are less apt 
to be damaged. Their famous inter- 
locking-steel-slat curtain is harder to 
damage and easier to repair (slats can 
be replaced individually or in sections). 
Kinnear ‘Rolling Doors save all floor 
and wall space for productive use — 
even ceiling space is kept clear for 

conveyors or other 





in double-quick time. 
A touch of a button 
opens or closes them. 
And you can provide 
as many convenient 
control stations as you 
want, often eliminat- 
ing the need for spe- 
cial door attendants. 





REMOTE CONTROL AN 
ADDED ADVANTAGE 
Motor Operated Doors 
can be controlled from 
any number of conveni- 
ently located push-but- 
ton stations. Saves time! 


overhead equipment. 
They are versatile, 
too — built to fit any 
opening, and can be 
opened to any height. 
Write! The Kinnear 
Mfg. Company, 1780- 
1800 Fields Avenue. 
Columbus. Ohio 





INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
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B. t. u. content. This content is 
then retained by a special division 
which actually burns a sample ol 
the gas. In response to this de- 
vice, the metering valve is actuated 
by a hydraulic cylinder and the set 
ting of the valve is instantly changed 
to suit variation in the gas condi 
tion 


Molding Press 


@ Hydraulic Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, 
©., has placed on the market a 12- 
ounce single nozzle plastic injection 
molding press for quickening pro- 
duction of plastic parts. It is de- 
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signed for injection molding of large 
plastic parts where multiple injec- 
tion molding is not required. De- 
sign of this press embodies power- 
ful straightline hydraulic clamp vital 
for molding large parts. The clamp 
also automatically adjusts itself for 
molds of any thickness, keeping die 
set-up time to a minimum. Injec- 
tion plunger speed of the press is 
more rapid than that of smaller 
capacity units, giving a full injec- 
tion output. Its circulating fluid 
heating system assures uniform 
heating of the plastic material, thus 
eliminating flow marks and dis- 
coloration in the finished product. 








Due to the press’s force-feed of ma- 
terial with its positive measuring 
feature, it can be used for produc- 





Thus this 
machine can “pinch hit’ for smaller 
capacity machines if need be. Its 


ing smaller moldings. 


Hydro-Power radial piston type 
pressure generator requires little 
maintenance, bearing take-up, how- 
ever, can be accomplished without 
dismantling the pump. The machine 
has a clamp pressure of 200 tons 
and a maximum mold size of 16% 
x 24 inches. Its maximum opening 
between plates is 18 inches. It ex- 
erts a pressure on the material of 
30,000 pounds per square inch. 


Test Pump 


@ American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp.., 
Elmira, N. Y., has developed a Test- 
all pump—a device for determining 
the maximum safe life of fire extin- 
guishers. It tells exactly the con- 
dition of each extinguisher by test- 
ing hydrostatically the shell and 
hose for strength through the hose 
and nozzle. It is approved by the 
Factory Mutual Laboratories with 
a definite procedure for testing ex- 
tinguishers engines, hose = and 
sprinkler systems. As_ the unit 


flushes the interior and exterior oi 
the extinguisher, the testing work 
can be readily combined with regu- 
lar maintenance. Flushing and test- 
flows 


ing water automatically 





through the pump. Only a few 
strokes are required to bring the 
extinguisher up to the test pres- 
sure. The pump is light in weight 
and can easily be carried by one 
man, 
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X-Rays 5000 Parts Daily 


(Concluded from Page 70) 
planes after various periods of use 
for further X-raying and fatigue 
vesting. 

Occasionally parts considered on 
the border line between acceptance 
and rejection are passed purposely. 
Then studies made possible by these 
records assist in determining what 
is safe practice and help establish 
more precise specifications. 

After an X-ray exposure has been 
made, the film together with perti- 
nent information about time, angles 
and exposure and the material pho- 
tographed is set aside to be analyzed 
by high trained diagnosticians. With 
the complete file of X-ray informa- 
tion in front of him including the 
facts regarding the stresses, strains 
and corrosion the parts will encoun- 
ter in actual use, the diagnostician 
is able to determine whether the 
part pictured on the X-ray film will 
meet the requirements. 


Plates Checked Five Times 


To assure the utmost accuracy, 
every X-ray plate is checked at least 
five times. No chance is taken that 
a defect will be overlooked or misin- 
verpreted. 

X-ray work is backed up by spec- 
irographic records for accurately 
determining the composition of the 
alloys. 

A portable X-ray machine is also 
used in checking parts after they 
have been installed in planes. This 
is usually done after a plane has 
been in operation for some time and 
serves as a method of determining 
how the parts have stood up in ac- 
tual service. Tripplett & Barton 
also operate complete testing service 
which includes physical tests such 
as fatigue, tensile, impact and com- 
pression, which are correlated with 
the X-ray findings. Other equip- 
ment used includes a Busch Meta- 
phot, which permits microscopic en- 
largement up to 2200 diameters, a 
General Radio Strobotac and Stro- 
bolux and a complete Edgerton 
high-speed spark camera capable of 
taking exposures of 0.00001-second. 
Radium also is utilized in taking 
gamma-ray pictures. A complete 
chemical testing laboratory supple- 
ments these facilities. 

Over a period of 5 years, the met- 
allurgical diagnoses this equipment 
and methods have made possible 
have affected to some extent air- 
plane designing and construction. 

For example, in the interest of 
safety the government requires 
manufacturers to use a 100 per cent 
safety factor for all castings. That 
is, they are made just exactly twice 
as strong as loads would indicate. 
Due to the accuracy of analysis 
made possible by X-ray and other 
laboratory equipment, it has been 
possible to reduce this safety factor 
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to 50 per cent. This enables the 
manufacturer to use lighter mate- 
rials and lighten the weight of the 
plane without impairing its service 
strength. Further, the X-raying of 
parts makes it possible to substi- 
tute castings for forgings in many 
instances, thus reducing the num- 
ber of parts required and cutting 
weight further. 

Since the inauguration of 100 per 
cent X-raying of all class I and 
stressed parts, not a single mechan- 
ical failure due to faulty parts has 
been recorded. Eliminating all guess 
work in this manner brings to mass 
production the highest possible fac- 
tor of safety. 





There is one thing of which I am 
firmly convinced, and that is that 
all aircraft manufacturers will soon 
come to 100 per cent inspection by 
X-ray of all class I and stressed 
parts. The Army now demands it 
on all its planes. Lockheed was 
the first to adopt it as part of its 
construction routine. Douglas, Con- 
solidated, Boeing, North American 
and Vultee have added it within the 
past 2 years. Markham and Bell 
Aircraft are using X-ray inspection 
on their Army contracts. 

It appears the only nondestruc- 
tive method of being certain of the 
soundness of materials going into a 
plane. 


Each ONE handles 





Speedy production with safe operation! 
Isn’t that what you want in your pick- 
ling room these days? A big help in 
this direction is light-weight equip- 
ment of Monel. 

This high-nickel alloy is exception- 
ally tough, strong and resistant to cor- 
rosion. Also easy to weld, with welds 
as strong and corrosion resistant as the 
parent metal, Monel assures for pick- 


Boost payloads, speed 
production with 

pickling baskets of 

all-welded Monel 





Monel baskets 40 in, x 131 
12, in. deep, made from .156 
gauge sheet, lifting hooks from 
5/16 in. x 1 in. hot rolled Monel 
flats, by Youngstown Welding G 
Engineering Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. Used for handling and 
pickling forgings in large Detroit 
auto plant, these 7 baskets are 
part of an order for 30. 


> in. x 





ling equipment lasting strength com- 
bined with light weight. 

Proof of the value of Monel pickling 
equipment? One of Detroit's big auto 
manufacturers some years ago tried out 
2 Monel baskets. Result: The baskets 
shown above, part of an order for 30, 
make a total of 72 since ordered by 
this concern. 

Full information on use of Monel 
for crates, baskets, chains and other 
pickling equipment gladly mailed on 
request. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


fo, MON EL 


**Monel is a registered trade-mark of The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., which is 
applied to a nickel alloy containing approxi 
mately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. 














Heres one Inswreance Policy 
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doesn’t call for premiums! 











Modern GAS equipment is your insurance of speed, flexibility, 


close control and economy 


Whether to speed production, improve quality and hold 
unit costs down in the defense industries—or in the 
hundreds of other industries where uniformity, speed 
and low cost are just as important—Gas fuel, equip- 
ment and engineering knowledge are proving their 
worth to American enterprise. 

Gas-—high in heat value and capable of precise 
annealing, 


is the preferred fuel for carburizing, 


control 
hardening, drawing, melting, forging, tinning, galvan- 


izing, spheroidizing, malleableizing, bonderizing, bak- 
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ing, drying and many other industrial applications. 

Ask your Gas company and its experienced technical 
staff for new ways by which to apply Gas for heat 
treating and scores of other heating processes in man- 
ufacturing metal products. They will be glad to give 


you information and assistance. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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No General Priorities 


On Steel Are Indicated 


But defense needs come first. 


33 per cent shipments 


Policy on 1942 sales is widely varied. 


®@ CAREFUL checks in authoritative quarters reveal that 
there is no foundation whatever for fears among many 
consumers that there shortly will be an all-out priority 
system on finished rolled steel products. This does not 
mean necessarily that all consumers will get steel as 
they want it. 

Approximately 30 to 40 per cent of steel now being 
shipped is for purposes essential to defense. Nearly 
half of this is for direct defense and is covered by 
preference ratings. The other half is for railroads, 
merchant ships and for many other items necessary to 
implement defense. While this latter half is not in 
most cases covered by preference ratings, it might as 
well be, because steel companies, in full co-operation 
with Washington, continually scrutinize their rolling 
schedules to make sure that all defense needs come first. 

Realizing that steel-using manufacturers who are en- 
gaged solely in civilian work will have less material 
available as time goes on, more and more are seeking 
defense work to make sure they will be able to keep 
their plants going under all conditions. A number of 
shutdowns or curtailments were forced at consuming 
plants the past week because of lack of material. 

Whether to sell steel freely for 1942 is one of the 
prime problems now. This is an issue which cannot 
be postponed much longer since makers are virtually 
sold out for 1941. One important maker has opened 
1942 books quite freely to regular customers. Others 
have taken the opposite attitude, refusing to place on 
books under any consideration, though assuring cus- 
tomers they will be “taken care of.” Majority of mak- 
ers have a modified plan whereby under certain circum 
stances they will enter orders on books. In several 
cases such “bookings” are rather informal filing of re 
quests to soothe customers. 

The most persistent inquirers for 1942 are those with 
standard specifications year after year such as bolt and 
nut makers. The great bulk of users are showing no 
interest, being uncertain as to own requirements and 
realizing the futility of anticipating needs so far ahead 
in this rapidly-changing scene. Orders for 1942 will not 
necessarily be put on books in chronological order of 
receipt but rather from term of years of patronage 
and nature of requirement, defense or otherwise. 

Apparently for the first time this year some users 
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MARKETIN 
TABLOID: 


Demand 


Lighter pending 
1942 books. 


Prtes. 


Rise in charcoal pig iron of $1. 


Produclion 


Up 2 points to 99'. 















































Opening Of 


About 


defense. 


of both pig iron and carbon steel have shut down or 
greatly curtailed operations because of lack of materials 
In pig iron this has applied to lack of a specialty, such 
as silvery iron, rather than to bulk requirements. In 


finished steel apparently users of plates, sheets and 


strips have suffered worst. Moreover several other 


consumers are said to be on the edge of shutdowns. 
Commandeering of ships has a 

to that 

railroads 


repercussion similar 


noted a week when it 
must 


all rail transcontinental traffic in the place of former 


ago was reported that 


have thousands of more cars to carry 


rail and water. This time oil lines would be substituted 
for tankers which have been taken by the government. 
Thus one company has lost 35 tankers to the govern 


ment and contemplates an oil line from Texas to At- 
lantic ports as a substitute if it can get the plates. 
Bids on 1,000,000 tons of steel for Great Britain are 


American producers with the pro- 
the Treasury Department, Wash- 


now being filed by 


curement division of 


Deliveries are to be made in equal amounts 


the 
mechanism set 


ington. 
over the next 
major inquiry to come out 


months. This is first 
the 


up by the Lease-Lend law (See Page 23). 


four calendar 
under 


In an era of few price changes the advance of $1 per 
ton in charcoal pig iron by one maker stands out, a 
change designed merely to bring charcoal iron into line 
with coke iron prices. 

Steelmakers are often astonished by the speed with 
which steel is fabricated and frequently have to revise 
their conception of consuming capacity. 

Scheduled automobile production for 
127,255 units, down 5375 for the week, comparing with 
99,030 for the corresponding week of 1940. 

The national for steel ingot 
2 points last week to 99% per cent. 


last week was 


rate production gained 
Increases took place 
as follows: Pittsburgh by 5 points to 99 per cent, Chi- 
cago 1 point to 1022, Buffalo 2% 


New England 10 points to 100 and 


points to 93, Birming- 
ham 5 points to 95 
Cincinnati by 3% points to 92%. 
at Cleveland, 1% to 95. Unchanged were: 
ern Pennsylvania at 95, Wheeling at 88, St. 


The only drop was 
points, east- 
Louis at 


98 and Youngstown at 95. 


STEEL’s three composite price groups for last week 
were unchanged: iron and steel at $38.15, finished 
steel at $56.60 and steelworks scrap at $19.16. 





COMPOSITE 


May 17 
Iron and Steel $38.15 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.16 


Iron and Steel Composite: 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


May 10 May 3 
$38.15 $38.15 
56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 


and cast iron pipe at 


representative centers. 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
April, 1941 Feb., 1941 

$38.15 $38.22 

56.60 56.60 

19.16 19.95 


One 
Year Ago 


May, 


1940 


$37.33 
56.60 
16.00 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 


Iron bars, Chicago 

Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago ee 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ‘ 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts 


No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 


May 17, April Feb. May 
1941 1941 1941 1940 
2.15¢c 2.15¢ 2.15¢c 2.15c 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 rE 4 | 2.225 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 2.55 235 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham ... 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 

Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago ............. 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh...... 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 
Rails for rolling, Chicago....... 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


May 17, 


1941 
$25.34 
23.50 
25.34 
24.69 
24.00 
20.38 
24.06 
26.215 
24.00 
24.00 
31.34 
24.19 
125.33 


April 
1941 
$25.34 
23.50 
25.34 
24.69 
24.00 
20.38 
24.06 
26.215 
24.00 
24.00 
30.34 
24.19 
125.33 


MARKET AVERAGES 





Five 
Years Ago 
May, 1936 
$32.92 
52.20 


Feb. 
1941 
$25.34 
23.50 
25.34 
24.69 
24.00 
20.38 
24.06 
26.215 
24.00 
24.00 
30.34 
24.17 
125.33 


14.39 


Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shaves, bars, 


May 
1940 
$24.34 
22.50 
24.34 
23.69 
23.00 
19.38 
23.06 
25.215 
23.00 
23.00 
30.34 
23.17 
105.33 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 


Chicago, 


by-product fdry., del. 


$20.00 $20.20 $20.75 $18.00 
17.75 18.00 18.50 16.00 
18.75 18.80 19.25 17.25 
22.25 22.65 23.75 21.25 
23.75 23.75 23.55 20.25 
$5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 
6.00 6.00 6.06 5.75 
12.25 11.75 11.75 11.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 2.10¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10¢c 
Detroit, del. 2.20c 
Buffalo ; 2.10¢c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.10¢ 
New York, del. 2.34¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.27¢c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.20c 
Middletown, O. 2.10¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.10¢c 
Birmingham 2.10¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65¢c 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05¢ 
Buffalo 3.05¢c 
Cleveland 3.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.15¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.37¢ 
New York, del 3.39¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O 3.05¢ 
Youngstown, O 3.05¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.70¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.50¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.50¢c 
Buffalo 3.50c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.67¢ 
New York, delivered 3.74¢ 
Birmingham 3.50¢ 
Granite City, IJ 3.60c 
Middletown, O. 3.50c¢ 
Youngstown, O. 3.50c 
Pacific Coast ports 4.05c 
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Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 
Pittsburgh 3.05¢c 
Chicago, Gary . 3.05¢ 
Granite City, Il. 3.15¢ 
Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorfed 


Pittsburgh, Gary 3.80¢c 
Pacific Coast 4.55¢c 
Enameling Sheets 
No. 10 No. 20 

> way 


Pittsburgh 2.75« 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary a. 
Granite City, Ill. 2. 


‘ 
75c 3.35¢ 
8 
Youngstown, O. 2.7 
7 
7 
4 


5 
oc 3.45¢ 
5¢ 3.35¢ 
5 


Cleveland . 2.¢5C 3.35¢c 
Middletown, O. 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast .. 3.40c 4.00c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. No. No 

302 303 304 
Bars 24.00 26.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 27.00 23.50 
Cold strip 28.00 33.00 30.00 

20% Ni.-Cr. Clad 

Plates ban 18.00* 
Sheets 19.00 


*Annealed and pickled 
Straight Chromes 


No. No. No. No. 
410 416 430 442 
Bars 18.50 19.00 19.00 22.50 
Plates .. 21.50 22.00 22.00 25.50 


Sheets 26.50 27.00 29.00 32.50 
Hot strip 17.00 18.25 17.50 24.00 
Coid stp. 22.00 23.50 22.50 32.00 
Steel Plate 

Pittsburgh 2.10c 
oe Coe Oe.) 2.29¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15¢ 


Boston, delivered 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, Ill. 5.10 


Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Granite City, Il. 4.40 


Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ Roofing Ternes 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10C Pittsburgh base, package 112 
Cleveland 2.10c sheets 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 
Birmingham .. 2.10c  §-lb... $12.00 25-Ib... $16.00 
Coatesville, Pa. weee+ 210C 15-lb. 14.00 30-lb... 17.25 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10¢ 920-Ib. 15.00  40-Ib. 19.50 
Claymont, Del. 2.10c 
VOUNMSIOWN 3. ois cieses 2.10¢c 
Gulf ports ... 11! dase Bars 
Pacific Coast ports .... 2.65¢ Soft Steel 
Steel Floor Plates (Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh ............ 3.35c Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
SS SOP er eee 3.35c Chicago or Gary 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports ..... 8.70c Duluth os 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 4.00c Birmingham 2.15¢ 
Cleveland 2.15¢ 
Buffalo eee 2.15¢ 
Structural Shapes Detroit, delivered 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh . .eeeee-. gel10C Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...2.21%¢c Boston, delivered 2.52¢c 
Peew York, Gel. .......% nue «OW YOrk, Gel... ...5... 2.49¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41c Gulf ports ae ae 2.50¢ 
BOtTHIONECM § ... kk canes 2.10c Pacific Coast ports .. 2.80¢ 
Chicago tA ee ee 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. ........ 2.30c Rail Steel 
CUENR S.  ae chare A 2.10c (Base, 5 tons or over) 
Gulf ports 2.45c Pittsburgh eee gets 2.15¢c 
Birmingham 2.10e Chicago or Gary ....... 2.15¢ 
oe A 2.34c Detroit, delivered 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75e Cleveland 2.15¢ 
STEEL 











A Aes are ee 2.15¢ 
poitgsrlty) qe) tt: ee 2.15¢ 
MEE UES, Sic eee acess 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.80c 
Iron 
Chicago RAY 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ere 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined .. .3.50-8.0U0c 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15¢c 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 


Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts. 2.15c 

gS ne 2.50c 


Pacific Coast ports 2.60¢c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm. 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.60¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples 2.55¢ 


Annealed fence wire.... 3.05¢c 


Galv. fence wire ...... 3.40¢c 
Woven wire fencing (base 
C. L. column) Pe 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C.L. column) 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 
Sg RE USA Dr vid) 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-C hicago 

Birmingham (except spring 

wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire 
Galvanized wire 
Spring wire . . gale 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 

bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


2.60¢c 
2.60¢C 


Carload, 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35c 

Chicago 2.65c 3.85¢ 

Gary, Ind. 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 

POeePONt .. sas 2.70¢c *3.45¢c 

Cleveland ..... 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 

MUTERIO. sons 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 
*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem 2.70¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.80¢c 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Lift. 
2000 0.35 3100 0.70 
2100 0.75 3200 1.35 
2300 1.70 3300 3.80 
2500 2.55 3400 3.20 
4100 0. 15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


2.00 Ni. ; 1.20 


5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.45 
6100 bars 1.20 
6100 spring flats 0.85 
Cr. NN... Van: 1.50 
Carbon Van. ery 
9200 spring flats 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Eiectric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. ‘ .3.50¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham .... 2.TUVc 
DOCrOnt GOk. wa< <0 ues 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42c 
New York, del. 2.46¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.735¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.20¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 


and under, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
Chicago a ee 2 90¢ 
Detroit, del. .. 2.90¢c 
Worcester, Mass. . 8.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
ae SS >|) ae 2.80c 
0.51—0.75 ... 4.30¢ 
0.76—1.00 ..... 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00 ... 8.35¢ 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 
Ds. Fos ids Roan h % 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del ° 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.35¢c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 Ibs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 

Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 

Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 


$40.00 


Cents per pound 


Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.7Uc 
Do., axle steel .. 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base .. 3.00c 
Track bolts, base .« @35e 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ..... 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
gg for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 


Carriage and Machine 


% x6 and smaller .68 off 
Do., *% and % x 6-in. 

and shorter 66 off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter .... ? 64 oft 

1% and larger, all lengths 62 oft 
All diameters, over 6-in. 

long 62 off 

Tire bolts 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 50U0U 
over 3-in. 


Step bolts 60 off 


Plow bolts 68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex, U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less 66 70 
%-1-inch 63 65° 
1%-1%-inch 61 62 
1% and larger 60 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upsct 1-in., smaller ... 68 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller 74.0 off 

Headless set screws 64.0 off 
«vr 

Piling 

Pitts.. Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢c 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., 


Sham. 


Struc tural 


fs-inch 


and under 


Wrought washers, 


Chi., 
and 
mfrs. 


Welded Iron, 


Phila., 
large 
1.¢.l, 


nut, 


Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 


Pitts., 


Lorain, 


O., 


in carloads. Gary, 


less on 


2'¢ and 


Wrought pipe, 


lap 
on butt weld. 


weld, 


1% less, 


$5.40; 


Cleve., Chgo., 


3.40c 


65-10 off 


Pitts., 


to jobbers 


bolt 
é3. 


to cons 
Ind., 2 


1 point 
Chicago delivery 


respec 


Pittsburgh 


Butt Weld 


Steel 


Steel 


1 to 3, butt weld 
2, lap weld 


2% 
3% 
7 and 8 


to 3, lap weld 
to 6, 


lap weld 
lap weld 


Iron 


% butt weld 


land1% 
butt weld 


1% 


butt wel 


2 butt weld 
1% lap weld 
2 lap weld .. 
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’ to 3% 


lap wel 


4 lap weld 


4% 


to 8 lap weld 


9 to 12 lap weld 


BIK. 
63% 
66 % 
68 % 


30 
34 
38 
37% 


BIK. 
ee 
dad 29 
33 
32% 
23 % 
25% 
d 26% 
28% 
27% 
23% 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads 


min 


imum 


$5.75 off 


Steel, 


umers 
points 
less 


tively. 
base, 


Galv. 
51 
55 


57% 


10 
16 
18% 
18 


Galv. 
4 
10 

12% 
13 
4 
6 

8% 
12 
11 
6 


wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 


lengths 4 to 24 feet; 


f.o.b. 


Pitts- 


burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Sizes 
1%”0O.D. 
1%”0.D. 
Q” O.D 
2%”0.D 
2%”0.D 
2%”0.D 


2%"0.D. 
O.D. 
"nD. 
4” OD. 
ao” 62). 
Se . Pp. 


3” 
3% 


Sizes 
1” 
1% 


on” 
« 


2%”0.D 


O.D. 
1%”0.D. 
og 2 8 
1% "O.D: 
O.D. 


Lap Welded 
Gage Steel 
13 $ 9.72 
13 11.06 
13 12.38 
13 13.79 
12 15.16 
12 16.58 
12 17.54 
12 18.35 
11 23.15 
10 28.66 
9 44.25 
7 68.14 

Seamless 
Hot 
Gage Rolled 
13 $ 7.82 
13 9.26 
13 10.23 
13 11.64 
13 13.04 
13 14.54 


Chalr- 
coal 
Iron 

$23.71 
22.93 

19.35 
21.68 


26.57 
29.00 
31.36 
39.81 
49.90 
73.93 


Cold 
Drawn 
$ 9.01 
10.67 
11.79 
13.42 
15.03 
16.76 


2%"0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2% ”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a” RED. 2 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
a” OP. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”"0O.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
S° OD. 9 46.87 54.01 
Se hp. r 71.96 $2.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. 52.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 


Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 
Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth Pha tacth 42.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 

Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No.5 to %- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over #; to #j-in.inel, 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 


ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 


1.9Uc 


a 2 re $52.00 
12-18-inch 54.00 
+4 inch and over 56.00 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River fadry. 6.5U0- 7.0U 
Wise county fdry. .. 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 


Foundry 
12.60-13.05 


By-Produet 
Newark, N. J., del. 


Chicago, outside del, 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12,25 
Terre Haute, del. 11.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 11.25 
Cincinnati, del. 11.00 
Cleveland, del 12.05 
Buffalo, del. 11.75 
Detroit, del. 11.50 
Philadelphia, del. 12.13 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 

Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢c 

Toluol, two degree 27.00¢ 


Solvent naphtha 26.00¢c 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 


(less than 1000 


Phenol 
lbs.) 13.75¢ 
Do. (1000 Ibs. or over) 12.75¢ 

Eastern Plants, per lb. 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, 

bbls. to jobbers 7.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $30.00 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 


2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa. 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Ill. 


Hamilton, O. 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md 


Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 


Youngstown, O. 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 


per 


Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 
Baltimore from Birmingham? 25.61 25.11 
Boston from Birmingham} 25.12 ; 5 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 25.50 26.00 25.00 
Boston from Buffalo ; coe BOO 26.00 25.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 : 
Canton, O. from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 
Chicago from Birmingham $24.22 = : 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 24.44 25.11 24.61 
Cincinnati from Birmingham? 24.06 23.06 
Cleveland from Birmingham? 24.12 ; 23.62 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 25.94 25.94 25.44 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 24.60 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 

Toledo or Detroit is meee 27.19 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham? 26.15 ‘ 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. 26.53 27.03 5 
Philadelphia from Birmingham?. 25.46 = 24.96 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 


Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, 


North and 


include switching charges only as nuted. 
above 
Gross tons 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able’ Basic mer 
$25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
20.38 19.38 24.00 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.50 24.50 oes 25.00 
24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
22.00 ; at eect 
{24.00- 24.00- 23.50-— 24.50- 
| 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
25.00 ‘ 24.50 faa 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00— 24.00— 23.50-— 24.50- 
| 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 


cent phosphorus 


25.89 


26.50 
26.50 


25.89 
25.60 


South 


Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, 


$1.24. 


Saginaw, Mich., 
St. Louis, northern 


St. Louis from Birmingham 


St. Paul from Duluth 
7Over 0.70 phos. 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
Ae eee 24.50 24.50 24.00 “ r 
Pores 724.12 ee 23.62 ae 
Pee ek 26.63 26.63 27.13 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace 
Pitts. dist. fur. 


Jackson county, O., 
7-7.50—$30.50; 


9-9.50—$32.50; 


Charcoal 
.§23.50 Lake Superior fur, ......$28.00 
- 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
+Silvery 


base: 6-6.50 per cent $29.50; 
7.51-8—$31.00; 
Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


6.51-7—$30.00; 


8-8.50—$31.50; 8.51-9—$32.00; 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon*t 


Jackson county, 
plus $1 a ton. 


O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo, 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.o0.b. Works, Net 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
i eo 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 
Alabama, Georgia ...... 
New Jersey ............ 
Second Quality 
FA, 21. 2Y., Ded. MO... 
Georgia, Alabama 
New Jersey 


First quality 
Intermediate . 
Second quality 


Prices 


$60.80 


47.50 
47.50 
52.50 


42.75 
34.20 
49.00 


39.90 
36.10 
31.35 


Malleable Bung Brick 


All bases 


Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 
Joliet, E.Chicago ....... 
Birmingham, Ala. 


$56.05 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 


ioe ee 5 hie ate ome’s 24 $28.00 
RPEER AMONG iti Tsai 5 98 ee 26.00 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chewelah, Wash., net 
Oe ea re 22.00 
net ton, GAGS ...4...... 26.00 


Basic Brick 


Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Cmestor, => 
oO 


Chrome DOFiCK «......20% 0.00 
Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Magnesite brick 72.00 


Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 


Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, duty 

pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. 

Ill., Ky., net ton, 

carloads, all rail. 20.00-21.00 

Do. barge 20.00 
No. 2 lump 20.00-21.00 











Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


carlots, duty pd. $120.0U 
Ton lots 130.00 
Less ton iots .. 133.50 
Less 200 Ib. lots 138.00 


Do., carlots del. Pitts. 125.33 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 


Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 36.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight 
allowed, c.1. 74.50 
Do., ton lot 87.00 
Do., 75 per cent 135.00 
Do., ton lots 151.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomanganese, c.]., 2% 
per cent carbon 118.00 


1%% carbon 128.00 
Contract ton 
$12.50 higher; 
over contract. 


price 
spot $5 


Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. 

con. del. cars 1.90-2.00 
35 =«otto 
2.70-2.80-2.90 


Ferrovanadium, 
40%, lb., cont. 


Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 
Tenn,, basis, 18%, $3 
unitage, 58.50; electric 
furn., per ton, c. Ll, 23- 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, 


Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

Ib., contained cr., del. 

carlots 11.00c 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


ton lots 
Do., less-ton lots 
less than 200 Ib. 

67-72% low carbon: 


Do., 


lots. 
Car- Ton 
loads’ lots 
17.50c 18.25¢ 
18.50c 19.25¢ 
20.50c 21.25c 
19.50¢c 20.25c 
%c higher 


2% carb. 
1% carb... 
0.10% carb. 
0.20% carb. 
Spot 


Ferremolybdenum, 55- 
65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. 


molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 


Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, 
lb., con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, ton lots 
Do., less-ton. lots 
20-25 % carbon, 
max., ton lots, Ib. 
Do., less-ton lots.. . 

Spot 5c higher 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% 
contract, lb. con. col., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Do., less-ton lots 

Spot is 10c higher 


Technical molybdenum 
trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 
lybdenum, lb. molyb. 
cont., f.0.b. mill 


0.10 


11.75¢ 
12.00¢c 
12.25c 


Less 
ton 
18.75¢ 
19.75¢ 
21.75¢c 
20.75¢ 


0.80 


Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- 


18%, 6-8% carb., 


ti. 


carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 


Do., spot 
Do., contract, ton lots 
Do., spot, ton lots.... 
15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, 
carlots, contr., net ton 
Do., spot 
Do., contract, ton lots. 
Do., spot, ton lots .... 


Alsifer, contract carlots, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 
Do., ton lots 
Do., less-ton lots ..... 

Spot %c lb. higher 


Chromium Briquets, con- 
tract, freight allowed, 
lb. carlots, bulk 
Do., ton lots ... ee 
Do., less-ton lots..... 
Do., less 200 lbs...... 

Spot %c lb. higher 


Tungsten Metal Powder, 
according to grade, 
spot shipment, 200-lIb. 
drum lots, Ib. 
Do., smaller lots .. 


Pentoxide, 
contained 


Vanadium 
contract, 
Do., spot 


Ib. 


Chromium Metal, 
cr., contract, Ib. 
chrome, ton lots 


Do., spot 


145.00 
145.00 
150.00 


157.50 
160.00 
160.00 
165.00 


7.50c 
8.00¢c 
8.50e 


7.00c 
7.50¢ 
7.75¢c 
8.00c 


$2.50 
2.60 


0 
5 


A 


se 
Re 


80.00c 
85.00c 
79.00c 
84.00¢c 


Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
contract, carlots, 2 x 
| RS |, a ete 14.50¢ 
END SEIN. kG SA is eee eas 13.00¢ 

Spot %c higher 

Silicon Briquets, contract 
carloads, bulk, freight 
allowed, t6M ......s<. $74.50 
MES POR os 3s sw Ks ere. 84.50 
Less-ton lots, lb. ..... 4.00¢c 


Less 200 lb. lots, lb. . 4.25¢ 


Spot %-cent higher 


Manganese Briquets, 
contract carloads, 
bulk freight allowed, 
Bs So's es the ea a ee as. & 5.50¢c 


pce ee ae 6.00c 
Less-ton lots ....... 6.25¢ 
Spot %c higher 
Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
contract, carloads, 
bulk, gross ton 102.50 
Rie MN AG erdinaes eee 108.00 
35-40%, contract, car- 
loads, lb., alloy ....... 14.00¢ 
a Re | 15.00c 
Do., less-ton lots ..... 16.00¢c 
Spot “ec higher 
Molybdenum Powder, 
99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
200-lb. kegs, Ib. ..... $2.60 
Do., 100-200 Ib. lots 2.75 
Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Molybdenum Oxide 
Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
lybdenum, per pound 
contained, f.o.b. pro- 
ducers’ plant 80.00c 
STEEL 

















WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 





Plates Struc- ————_Sheets——__—~ Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars— 
Soft ¥%-in.& tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
BORON cc .sacs sce. BES 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.75 3.31 1.06 8.56 7.16 
maitimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 oA 5.05 ‘ 4.05 : : 
PROTIOIN, VO. 6 soe. es 4.00 4.10 PA te 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 : 5.40 ‘ 4.15 
ee ee 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 3:35 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
PIttsuuregn ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 : 4.65 : 3.65 8.40 6.75 
CROVCIGMG wo 6c eens 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
| eres 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
oo) Ea ee ee 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 ; 4.42 . . 
Oo aa 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
Oo: a 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 §.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
fy wt ae 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
ra 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
Kansas City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 : 5.00 ; 4.30 ; 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 é 5.01 ‘ 3.97 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 : 5.25 ; 4.31 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.75 1.39 
yy i ae 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 6.09 4.19 4.69 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.93 3.45 , 4.43 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. .. 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 5.50 4.20 6.90 
| ee ee 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.00 4.00 5.75 4.00 6.50 5.75 
Portland, Oreg...... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 5.75 , , 
Los Angeles .... 4.15 4.65 6.45 4.15 4.15 6.40 4.30 6.50 6.60 10.55 9.80 
San Francisco 3.90 4.40 6.00 3.90 3.90 5.60 3.90 6.40 6.80 10.65 9.80 
-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)—, BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
ee 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 a San Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Philadelphia ... .. 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 bab Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
- phis. 
ee 7 ae th ia Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
, acl cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
Bumalo ...i6....1. BBS 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.45 §.75 5.50 7.60 land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 
CAOVEIOMNG 66 6 ccc cue 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
DOUG .caa.ss-.-. SSS 7.67 5.97 §.72 7.19 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
Chicago ........ 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia; 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 750-4999 in San Francisco. 
St. Louis ... .. 3.84 1.12 6.02 5.77 7.87 Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 
Gentile ....... 5.85 : 8.00 7.85 8.65 Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Portland, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Los Angeles ..... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
San Francisco.... 5.25 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 


except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Ores Spanish, No. African 
. basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling . . 
- e Lake Superior Iron Ure Chinese wolframite, 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— nang iggrn cegastygtn meee 
By Cable or Radio . —41 ic on, duly pda.. pee “a0. 
BRITISH Gross ton, 51% % iveiaicites 68 
Cie ee Leb ones razil iron ore, 68- 
U.K. Ports Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord. 7.50¢ 
£sd , ; ‘ 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over..........0.eeeeeeee $66.50 16 10 0 Old range bessemer $4.75 Low phos. (.02 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled........ 3.60c 20 00 Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 max.) 8.00c 
PET ION a clade Secdocks cba beverwes ti snes « 2.79¢ 15 10 0 ns 
MN TEIECOR cd ache Nse Cy ebb es soe s 0680 %4 460040 6a) 2.90c 16 26 High phosphorus 4.35 F.OB. Rio Janeir 
RE ar ier 32 kk OWN eee Se oer eAeS 3.17c 17 12 6 Mesabi besse 4.60 ‘U.B. IO Janeiro. 
i OE MEER 6 Gah casio v0 a4 60's i006" 4.00c ae 3 SSRs USSeerer — — Gciaation % juee/aien te 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 21 gage.........0..- _ 4.61c y ee i a Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds. . ........ . = Beer wi Chrome ore, Indian, 
British ferromanganese $12U.0U aeu-eicd Atlzaitic seiboard duty-p.id Asset. iene . as sn 
’ Eastern Local Ore 418% gross ton, cif. $43.00-46.00 
Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or iia acc abi Manganese Ore 
Furnace— nea, tla oa 
ar Foundry and basic pnetsagaion é war dete ha not 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00....... -» $25.79 6 8 O(a 56-63%. contract 10.00 2% cents per unit cargo lots. 
nO ee. eer ene eee eae 24.28 6 O Ga, Caucasian, 50-52% 
Pe eCe Rie Tt OWONE Wns isc ce ce Koes ans dees eee ako 1 15 6 é asian, 00-02% ean 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over...........+-. 49:57 ° ‘12° 5 0 a So. African, 48% 68.00-70.00 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over.... 2.6lc 14 10 6 Foreign Ore ig " Fa ti te 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch..... 3.17¢ 17 12 Of? Brazilian, 46% 63.00-65.00 
EE, SEER A ere ey Oe rae 2.77¢ 15 8 Ott : . ag ATO +r 
go RE a Ee a ates wei 2'91e 16 3 Ott Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic Chilean, 47% 65.00 
NR RUIE eos s-0:5 a's & aloe aig 0.5.0 bis wae mee x 3.06c 17 O 6tt ports Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over..........- 4.10c 22 15 0 free $y ipa 67.50 
Sheets, ve gage, —e — pe & yt 4.70c 26 26 Manganiferous ore, 
i i il mn, t yeight s, 2-ton lots fay ba ‘ 
peo pag aie ih oe . ‘ os cet ‘ pcre sedeessivee 4,28¢. 23 15.0 45-55% Fe., 6-10% Molybdenum 
Baste HG Sth, HOTTONOE 6. ca ccdvcceevcentedons 3.30c 18 70 Mang. _ ee Nom. c 
. Middlesb 5s rebate * ved custcmers. ttRebate p * Sulphide conc., Ib., 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate *9o approv cu NE. -Advicnie low shen. stein << nage gone IP $0.78 


15s cn certain conditions. 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Maximum Prices Announced by Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 


Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
Wheeling, town, Chicago, 


Steuben- Canton, Kokomo, S. Beth- Spar- Cleve- South 
ville Sharon Peoria lehem *East. Pa. rows Pt. land Buffalo Ohiot 
No. 1 heavy melting $20.00 $20.00 $18.75 $18.25 $18.75 $18.25 $19.50 $19.25 $18.50 
No. 1 hyd, comp. black sheets 20.00 20.00 18.75 18.25 18.75 18.25 19.50 19.25 18.50 
No. 2 heavy melting 19.00 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.25 18.50 18.25 17.50 
Dealer No. 1 bundles 19.00 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.25 18.50 18.25 17.50 
Dealer No. 2 bundles 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.25 16.75 16.25 17.50 17.20 16.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 15.25 15.25 14.00 13.50 14.00 13.50 14.75 14.50 13.75 
Machine shop turnings 15.50 15.50 14.25 13.75 14.25 13.75 15.00 14.75 14.00 
Shovel turnings 16.50 16.50 15.25 14.75 15.25 14.75 16.00 15.75 15.00 
No. 1 busheling 19.50 19.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 17.75 19.00 18.75 18.00 
No. 2 busheling 15.50 15.50 14.25 13.75 14.25 13.75 15.00 14.75 14.00 
Cast iron borings 15.75 15.75 14.50 14.06 14.50 14.00 15.25 15.00 14.25 
Uncut structurals and plate 19.00 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 pf fe’ 9 18.50 18.25 17.50 
No. 1 cupola 21.00 21.00 20.00 22.50 23.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 21.00 
Heavy breakable cast 19.50 19.50 18.50 21.00 21.50 21.00 20.50 18.50 19.50 
Stove plate 19.00 . 16.00 18.00 18.50 18.00 15.75 19.00 13.00 
Low phos. billet, bloom crops 25.00 25.00 23.75 23.25 23.25 23.25 24.50 24.25 23.50 
Low phos. bar crops and smaller 23.00 23.00 21.75 21.25 21.75 21.25 22.50 22.25 21.50 
Low phos, punch., plate scrap 23.00 23.00 21.75 21.25 21.75 21.25 22.50 22.25 21.50 
No. 2 cupola 20.00 20.00 19.00 21.50 22.00 21.50 21.00 19.00 20.00 
Machinery cast cupola size 22.00 22.00 21.00 23.50 24.00 23.50 23.00 21.00 22.00 
No. 1 machine cast, drop broken, 

150 pounds and under 22.50 22.50 21.50 24.00 24.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 22.50 
Clean auto cast 22.50 22.50 21.50 24.00 24.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 22.50 
Punchings and plate scraptt ; 22.00 22.00 20.75 20.25 20.75 20.25 21.50 21.25 20.50 
Punchings and plate scrap§§ 21.00 21,00 19.75 19.25 19.75 19.25 20.50 20.25 19.50 
Heavy axle and forge turnings 19.50 19.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 17.75 19.00 18.75 18.00 
Medium heavy elec. furnace turnings 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.25 16.75 16.25 17.50 173 16.50 

Kansas Birming- Chat- Radford, New Eng- Pacific 

St. Louis City Detroit Duluth ham { tanooga Va, landt Coast§ 
No. 1 heavy melting $17.50 $16.00 $17.85 $18.00 $17.00 $... Betas s $15.50 $14.50 
No, 1 hyd. comp. black sheets . 1750 16.00 17.85 18.00 17.00 me ‘ 15.50 14.50 
No. 2 heavy melting 16.50 15.00 16.85 17.60 16.00 F - 14.50 13.50 
Dealer No. 1 bundles ‘ 16.50 15.00 16.85 17.00 16.00 eer ‘ 14.50 13.50 
Dealer No. 2 bundles 15.50 14.00 15.85 16.00 15.00 vias ; 13.50 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 12.75 11.25 13.10 13.25 12.25 : ; 10.75 9.75 
Machine shop turnings ‘ : 13.00 11.50 13.35 13.50 12.50 : : 11.00 10.00 
Shoveling turnings 14.00 12.50 14.35 14.50 13.50 ; ; 12.00 11.00 
No, 1 busheling 17.00 15.50 17.35 17.50 16.50 i<- : 15.00 14.00 
No. 2 busheling 13.00 11.50 13.35 13.50 12.50 me ; 11.00 10.00 
Cast iron borings 13.25 11.75 13.50 13.75 12.75 A _ 11.25 10.25 
Uncut structurals and plate 16.50 15.00 16.25 17.00 16.00 : : 14.50 13.50 
No. 1 cupola 20.00 15.00 19.00 21.00 ply yf) 20.00 21.00 22.00 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast 18.50 13.50 17.50 19.50 16.25 3 20.50 17.00 
Stove plate 14.50 12.50 12.75 s 12.00 : : 14.00 14.00 
Low phos. billet and bloom crops ; 22.50 21.00 22.85 23.00 22.00 ; ; 20.50 ; 
Low phos. bar crops and smaller : 20.50 19.00 20.85 21.00 20.00 : ; 18.50 
Low phos. punch. and plate scrap** . 20.50 19.00 20.85 21.00 20.00 ; . 18.50 , 
No. 2 cupola : 19.00 14.00 18.00 20.00 16.75 19.00 20.00 21.00 17.00 
Machinery cast cupola sizett... Ne 21.00 16.00 20.00 22.00 18.75 21.00 22.00 23.00 19.00 
No. 1 machine cast, drop broken, 

150 pounds and under 21.50 16.50 20.50 22.50 19.25 21.50 22.50 23.50 19.50 
Clean auto cast 21.50 16.50 20.50 22.50 19.75 21.50 22.50 23.50 19.50 
Punchings and plate scraptt 19.50 18.00 19.85 20.00 19.00 ; : 17.50 
Punchings and plate scrap§§ 18.50 17.00 18.85 19.00 18.00 fae - 16.50 : 
Heavy axle and forge turnings ; . 17.00 15.50 17.35 17.50 16.50 Sa ~" 15.00 14.00 
Medium heavy elec. furnace turnings : 15.50 14.00 15.85 16.00 15.00 : co 13.50 12.50 


*Claymont, Del., Coatesville, Phoenixville, Harrisburg, Pa. +Portsmouth, Middletown, O., Ashland, Ky. tWorcester, Mass.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Phillipsdale, R. I. §Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oreg., Seattle; {Prices are for scrap delivered to the 
Birmingham, Ala., consuming point, excepting scrap for Birmingham consumption originating west of the western boundary of 
Alabama, In the latter case the Birmingham, Ala., consumer may pay $1 more than the prices indicated under “Birmingham”: 
**%-inch and heavier, cut 12 inches and under; +tmay include clean agricultural cast; ttunder *%*-inch to %-inch, cut 12 inches 
and under; §$under \-inch to No. 12 gage, cut 12 inches and under. 

Maximum Prices for Iron and Steel Scrap Originating from Railroads 
Pittsburgh, Youngs- 


Wheeling, town, Chicago, 
Steuben- Canton, Kokomo, _S. Beth- Spar- South 
ville Sharon Peoria lehem *East. Pa. rows Pt. Cleveland Buffalo Ohiot 
No. 1 Railroad grade heavy melting steel $21.00 $21.00 $19.75 ee $19.75 $19.75 $20.50 $20.25 $19.50 
Scrap rails ; 22.00 22.00 20.75 : 20.75 20.75 21.50 21.25 20.50 
Rerolling quality rails 23.50 23.50 22.25 : 22.25 22.25 23.00 ae.tD 22.00 
Scrap rails 3 feet and under . 24.00 24.00 22.10 : 22.19 22.75 23.50 23.25 22.50 
Scrap rails 2 feet and under 24.25 24.25 23.00 . 23.00 23.00 23.75 23.50 22.75 
Scrap rails 18 inches and under 24.50 24.75 23.50 , 23.50 23.50 24.25 24.00 23.25 
Kansas Birming- Chat- Radford, New Eng- Pacific 
St. Louis City Detroit Duluth ham tanooga Va, landt Coast§ 
No. 1 Railroad grade heavy melting steel $18.50 $17.00 $18.85 $19.00 $18.00 or Bic $16.50 $15.50 
Scrap rails ‘ ; 19.50 18.00 19.85 20.00 19.00 " - 17.50 16.50 
Rerolling quality rails . 21.00 19.50 21.35 21.50 20.50 . 19.00 18.00 
Scrap rails 3 feet and under 21.50 20.00 21.85 22.00 21.00 a ; 19.50 18.50 
Scrap rails 2 feet and under ; 21.40 20.25 22.10 2a.a0 21.25 ; ie 19.75 18.75 
Scrap rails 18 inches and under 22.25 20.50 22.60 22.75 21.75 O raurs 20.25 19.25 


*Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del. +Portsmouth, Middletown, ©., Ashiand, Ky. tWorecster, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Phillips- 
dale, R. I. §Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oreg., Seattle. 

NOTE: Where the railroad maker of scrap operates in two or more of the consuming points named above, the highest of 
the maximum prices set out above for such consuming points shall be the maximum price at consumer’s plant at any point 
on the railroad’s line, except: Where a railroad from which scrap originates operates in two or more consuming points having 
different switching charges, the price of such railroad scrap: (1) To a consumer located within a consuming point having the 
highest switching charge, shall not exceed the maximum on-the-line price established above; (2) To a consumer located 
within a consuming point not having the highest switching charge, shall not exceed the maximum on-the-line price estab- 
lished above less the difference between the switching charges at that consuming point and at the consuming point having 
the highest switching charges; (3) To a consumer located on the line of the railroad at a point having no switching charges, 
shall not exceed the maximum on-the-line price established above less the highest switching charge at any consuming point 
on the line; and (4) To a consumer located off the line of the railroad, shall not exceed the maximum oOff-the-line price estab- 
lished below less the highest switching charge at any consuming point on the line. 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 106, 107 


Sheet users still press mills for 
shipment despite liberal anticipa- 
tion months ago for current re- 
quirements. In most cases where 
producers are unable to meet deliv- 
ery promises, insertion of defense 
orders, which are given preferential 
treatment, is responsible. Orders 
have fallen off, largely because mills 
are filled for 1941 and are not ready 
to sell for 1942 delivery. Some in- 
stances have been reported of con- 
sumers curtailing production or 
shutting down because of lack of 
sheets and strip, especially of gal- 
vanized. Full production by mills 
seems to have little effect on back- 
logs. 

Defense requirements are esti- 
mated at 10 to 20 per cent of pro- 
duction, much of this being gal- 
vanized sheets, production of which 
is shrinking because of zine short- 
age. Wide strip, 2% to 8 inches, 
which has been available in eight to 
nine months, has moved back to 
nine to ten months. 

Stamping shops find difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient material and 
some engaged in non-defense pro- 
duction have been forced to curtail. 


Changes in specifications involv- 
ing slight revisions in analysis are 
prevalent and complicate shipping. 
This is due in part to forward buy- 
ing done weeks ago when definite 
specifications were uncertain and 
have been revised since. 

Incoming orders for narrow cold- 
rolled strip are slightly lower, due 
in part to refusal of most rerollers 
to accept more than a fraction of 
tonnage offered and general dis- 
couragement of continued forward 
buying. Orders taken by some pro- 
ducers currently balance shipments 
and in these cases backlogs are held 
even. Some bookings are being ad- 
justed for first quarter delivery, 
with few producers able to take 
much tonnage for 1941 shipment. 

Automobile builders resist efforts 
to reduce shipments for this year 
and ask shipment of all tonnage 
now on books for their account. De- 
fense orders are more frequent and 
some priority slips are appearing 
for straight carbon strip. Consum- 
ers fabricating so-called nonessen- 
tial goods are concerned over future 
strip supply, notably producers of 
kitchenware. Sellers are promising 
delivery subject to defense needs. 


Fluorspar 
Fluorspar Prices, Page 108 


Possible fluorspar shortage is 
seen by some experienced observers 
and the present range of $20 to $21 
per ton is regarded as lower than 
circumstances justify. Operators in 
Kentucky and Illinois have been un- 
able to find funds to continue explor- 
ation for further deposits, it is 
stated. Supplies from Norway, 
Spain and France have been shut 
off from the outside world and 
fluorspar has been bought in the 
United States recently for shipment 
to India. 
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eo 9 Forgings 








Breakdowns, delays and frequent replace- 
ments are expensive. Dependable forgings that will 
minimize these troubles and give the utmost in service 
are a real economy. These are the forgings that 
Standard offers you. 

The high quality and dependability of Standard’s 
forgings are the result of years of experience. Standard’s 
expert engineering starts with the selection of raw 
materials for its own open-hearth furnaces. It embraces 


the supervision of every step in manufacture. 


Are you taking advantage of the dependability and 
economy of Standard’s forgings? 






ALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Lk A 8 ee UN 





Division eine B 
P H 


Other Members of the Baldwin Group +» THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
BALDWIN SOUTHWARK DIVISION + THE PELTON WATER WHEEL COMPANY 
BALDWIN DE LA VERGNE SALES CORP. - THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
THE MIDVALE COMPANY + CRAMP BRASS AND IRON FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
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Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 106 


Defense buying continues to 
crowd out tonnage for commercial 
use and deliveries are becoming 
more remote. Currently no better 
promise than six months is possible 
and in some sizes of hot-rolled car- 
bon steel bars, particularly largest 
and smallest sizes, it is difficult to 
obtain any promise. 

A further complication for non- 
defense users is uncertainty 
whether deliveries now scheduled 
will be met as full force of govern- 
ment requirements comes into play, 
with more and more capacity devot- 
ed to that end. 

Sections included in warehouse 
classifications of hot-rolled bars are 
still obtainable, although in many 
cases this involves freight charges 
from other noints, warehouses no 
longer absorbing carriage charges. 
In fact, basing point quotations are 
disappearing in large measure, even 
on mill shipments. 

In New England, where normally 
warehouses supply the greater part 
of tonnage, current shipments di- 
rect from mill are heavier than nor- 
mal, due to defense requirements 
on which priorities apply, notably 
on alloys. Small arms manufactur- 
ers take most alloy bar shipments 
in that area, forward orders extend- 
ing into next year in some _ in- 
stances, particularly in chromium- 
molybdenum. Forging shop con- 
sumption is heavy and growing. A 
forgings producer in the Worcester, 
Mass., district has subcontracts for 
gun carriages produced in the mid- 
west. 

Some producers of aircraft mate- 
rial requiring alloy steel are dip- 
ping into inventories, which are not 
being replaced. In many lines bar 
consumption exceeds deliveries and 
even tonnages covered by priorities 
extend far into the future, with 
shipments constantly delayed fur- 
ther. 

Merchant bar producers are seek- 
ing to induce buyers to accept bes- 
semer grade material wherever pos- 
sible, as an aid in improving ship- 
ments. Substitution would not per- 
mit shipment of larger tonnages but 
buyers are told better delivery 
would result. 

In general, bar producers refuse 
to quote beyond the end of the year 
on anything other than special de- 
fense jobs, which usually run over 
an extended period, or on such prod- 
ucts as alloy bars, especially those 
requiring special treatment. As a 
general rule makers are not quot 
ing for 1942. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 107 


Somewhat to the relief of mosi 
producers, forward orders for wire 
products are irregular and slower. 
Nevertheless, volume of tonnage of- 
fered mills is in excess of bookings, 
orders being turned down by some, 
notably those unwilling at this time 
to take orders for shipment beyond 
the end of this year. On an increas- 
ingly small number of products are 
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such shipments now possible. Re- 
leases by the automobile industry 
are maintained at a high rate. Pro- 
ducers of rods in numerous cases 
are out of the market and non-inte- 
grated mills have difficulty in se- 
curing a range for full schedules. 
Export business is also being re- 
fused by other mills. 

Certain farm steel items are 
among the few which still can be 
sold for 1941 delivery, such as fenc- 
ing, plain and woven; nails and 
plain wire. Wire rope can still com- 
mand a prompt delivery. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 106 


The sold out condition of plate 
mills and realization that little ma- 
terial will be available for non-de- 
fense purposes during the next 
three to six months tends to curtail 
various types of fabricated work in- 
volving this form of steel. Deliv- 
eries appear likely to become more 
extended because of rearmament 
work. 

Delays are being reported from all 
sections of the country on bridges, 
building construction and other ci- 
vilian projects. Efforts are being 
made to have road and bridge build- 
ing placed on priority on the ground 
of its value to military transport. 

Shipyard construction on the At- 
lantic seaboard is being pushed but 
several months will be needed be- 
fore ship construction is fully under 
way. The machine shop of the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co. at Philadel- 
phia was slightly damaged Thurs- 
day by a lumber yard fire adjacent 
to the plant but this will not inter- 
fere with construction of six 10,000- 
ton cruisers, the keel for the first 
of which will be laid this summer. 

Barge fabricators in the Pitts- 
burgh district have been in fairly 
good position because of large in- 
ventories built up in anticipation of 
the present shortage but most of 
these stocks have been depleted and 
operations are being hampered by 
present delay in shipments. 

Boiler and other fabricating shops 
generally are getting sufficient ton- 
nage to support operations but in- 
ventories are low as a rule and no 
reserve can be accumulated. 


Orders were placed last week for 


3000 tons of plates, shapes and bars 
for construction of eight mine 
Sweepers by the American Ship- 
building Co., Cleveland. 

That plate mills generally are 
meeting heavy demand for ship con- 
struction with satisfactory deliver- 
ies is indicated by the experience of 
the South Portland, Me., yard, an 
emergency unit recently organized. 
Before shipways are completed, 
plates estimated at 25,000 tons have 
been delivered for preliminary fab- 
rication by machine welding. Fab- 
rication is approaching 500 tons per 
day of assemblies to be completed 
on the ways. Schedules for keels 
and launching are being expedited 
at a rate rivaling speed of World 
war days. 

Makers of floor plates are able to 
deliver in five weeks or slightly less, 
although schedules are lengthening 
under heavy demand. 





PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


400 tons, two 55,000-barrel tanks, fuel 
oil storage, navy yard, Charleston, 
S. C.; bids May 27, to public works 
officer, yard. 

Unstated, gasoline and fueling storage 
Systems, Portland-Columbia airport, 
Pendleton, Oreg., and Boise, Idaho, 
airports; bids to United States engi- 
neer, Portland, May 23 and May 27, 
respectively. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 107 


Merchant steel pipe, black and gal- 
vanized, the former in ample sup- 
ply with fairly prompt delivery 
until recently, is tightening and 
mills in some instances are begin- 
ning to turn away inquiries or allo- 
cate tonnage. This situation to a 
great degree is a result of short 
supply of steel to pipe mills. Most 
makers are covering regular cus- 
tomers but refusing new accounts. 
In spite of this situation pipe deliv- 
eries are better than the average of 
steel products. Some mills can 
promise July delivery and occasion- 
ally a better delivery can be found. 
A Youngstown, O., maker is in es- 
pecially good position. 

A Cleveland mill finds May sales 
15 per cent greater than in the cor- 
responding April period. Part of 
this is due to demand from aircraft 
motor builders and new canton- 
ments and defense buildings are off 
engineers’ boards and reaching the 
bidding stage. 

Line pipe inquiry is stimulated by 
diversion of oil tankers from coast- 
wise trade to trans-Atlantic. One 
such inquiry involves several thou- 
sand tons for a 14-inch line from 
Texas to Atlantic ports. The com- 
pany issuing this inquiry is said to 
have lost 35 tankers by diversion. 

Alloy tubing is moving on a pri- 
ority basis, the aircraft industry be- 
ing a leading consumer and getting 
preference. 

Defense requirements have _bol- 
stered cast pipe sales in the face of 
lower municipal demand and re- 
leases and_ specifications against 
blanket contracts are more numer- 
ous, though in small lots. Southern 
cast pipe foundries are operating at 
five days a week, with orders about 
equal to production, largely for 
smaller sizes. 

Because of necessity for conserv- 
ing tanker tonnage, the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey contemplates 
the construction of more than 200 
miles of pipe line from Portland, 
Me., to Montreal, Que. The pipe 
may be either 10 or 12 inches in 
diameter. 

CAST PIPE PLACED 
1100 tons, 3 to 16-inch water mains for 
projects at Fort Lewis, Wash., S800 
tons to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe 

Co., Provo, Utah, and 300 tons, to 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 

ham, Ala. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


260 tons, 6 to 12-inch and fittings, Uma- 
tilla ordnance depot, Hermiston, Oreg.; 
bids in to J. A. Terteling & Sons, con- 
tractors. 

200 tons, 3 to 12-inch, Shelton, Wash.; 
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Valley Construction Co., Seattle, con 
tractor. 
Unstated, 6 
tricts 5078 
bids in. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 107 


local dis- 
Wash.; 


12-inch, for 
5174, Tacoma, 


and 
and 


Steel supplies, principally plates, 
needed by freight car builders to 
complete orders now on books and 
to cover programs in the making 
will run to heavy totals and with- 
out better priority delivery will be 
difficult. Railroads plan purchase 
of an unusual number of cars to 
meet expanding demands for trans- 
portation. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Baltimore & Ohio, 27 seventy-ton gondo- 
las, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Chicago & North Western, 500 
box cars, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; in addition to 500 
previously reported to American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York. 

Kansas City Southern, 50 fifty-ton auto- 


fifty-ton 


mobile cars to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Lehigh & New England, 15 seventy-ton 


bulk cement cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Louisiana & Arkansas, 200 fifty-ton box 
cars and 75 seventy-ton hoppers, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
250 fifty-ton box cars and Wisconsin 
Central 150, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Missouri Pacific, 100 fifty-ton steel auto 
parts cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 

New York Central, 100 well cars, to Des- 
patch Shops Inc., East Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Central, 3000 fifty-ton steel 
box cars, to Despatch Shops Inc., East 
Rochester, N. Y. These are in addition 
to 1000 box and 1000 gondolas recent- 
ly awarded these shops. 

Philadelphia Transportation Co., 
ley cars, to St. Louis Car Co. 

South African Railways & Harbors, 1000 
high side gondolas; reported placed 
with Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal. 

Southern, 


90 trol- 


2500 fifty-ton box cars to 
Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ill.; 1500 fifty-ton box cars to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Bes- 
semer, Ala., shops; 25 seventy-foot 
baggage-express cars, to St. Louis Car 
Co., St. Louis; 1500 box cars, 500 
flats, 400 auto cars and 100 gondolas 
all to Mt. Vernon Car Co. 

CAR ORDERS PENDING 
Detreit, Toledo & Ironton, 50 hoppers; 
bids asked. 
Lehigh Valley, 
asked soon, 
Lehigh-New England, 

cars, 


1010 ~=—s freight bids 


cars; 


200 to 400 hopper: 
RAIL ORDERS PENDING 
Pacific, 57,600 
granted. 


Missouri tons; court ap 


proval 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
teading, two 1000-horsepower and two 
600-horsepower diesel-electric locomo- 
tives to Electro Motive Corp., La- 
Grange, Ill.; two 600-horsepower to 
American Locomotive Co., New York; 
four 400-horsepower to Baldwin Loco- 
motive Co., Philadelphia. 
LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 
Alabama Tennesse & Northern, one 300- 
horsepower diesel-electric locomotive; 
court approval granted. 
Western Pacific, three 5400-horsepower 
diesel-electric locomotives; contem- 


May 19, 1941 


> 


.c.f. Motors Co., 


plated, with company to apply fol 


court permission. 


BUSES BOOKED 

New York: Eleven 36 
Harrisburg Railways 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; ten 36-passengel! 
for San Diego Electric Railway Co., 
San Diego, Calif.; ten 39-passenger for 


passenger for 


A. B. & W. Transit Co., Alexandria, 
Va.; nine 33-passenger for Southeast 
ern Greyhound Lines, Lexington, Ky.; 


four 433-passenger for Interurban 


Transportation Co. Ine., Alexandria, 
La.; three 33-passenger for Bowen Mo 
tor Coaches, Fort Worth, Tex.; three 


34-passenger and one 28-passenger fol! 
Valley Transportation Co., LeMoyne, 
Pa.; three 31-passenger for Chicago, 
Milwaukee railroad, 
two 3l-passenger for San 
Municipal failway, San 


North Shore & 
Chicago; 

Francisco 
Francisco. 


Structural Shapes 
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Deliveries are about holding thei 
own, five or six months for fabri 
cated, and ten to twelve weeks for 
plain material. Many contracts are 
for further plant expansion. Navy 
work is still substantial part of the 
total. An award of more than pass 
ing interest, since it may denote a 
new trend, is of 2500 tons of light 
shapes for bomb shelters to be 
erected in the East. 

Boston reports that open bids on 
fabricated material frequently re 
veal a spread in quotations of as 
much as $15 per ton, fabricated and 


erected. Highway programs, in 
volving bridges, are getting under 
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BEARING BRONZE 


@ Johnson LEDALOYL Bearings last longer... 


perform more efficiently ... because lubrication is 


process. 





FREE 


The complete story of 
Johnson LEDALOYL is 
yours for the asking 

Write today for your 
copy — no obligation. 


right place... 


automatically controlled. Millions of pores, evenly 
spaced, provide pin-point lubrication to the entire 
bearing area. The minute size of the pores meters 
the lubricant in the exact amount required for 
efficient operation at all speeds and loads. Likewise, 
the bearing absorbs the oil when the shaft is at rest. 
Thus you have the right amount of oil... 
at the right time. There is no waste 
of lubricant, no seepage, no damage to goods in 


in the 


Through the development of our exclusive process 
of PRE-ALLOYING certain basic metals, we are 
able to give you a bearing that is homogeneous; that 
contains both lead and graphite. . 
35% oil, by volume. We invite your comparison of 
LEDALOYL with any sintered bronze on the mar- 
ket. Convince yourself that no other bearing will 
equal the long life, the quiet operation, and the 
smooth performance of LEDALOYL. Your inquiry 
carries no obligation. 


.and holds up to 








states, being the 
form of peace- 


way in several 
most conspicuous 
time projects. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 

26,000 tons aircraft assembly plani 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., ‘Tulsa 
Okla., to Midland Structural Steel Co 
Chicago; bids April 25, to be divided 
among several fabricators 

public school No, 120, New 
York, Harris Structural Steel Co., New 
York, through Depot Construction Co., 
New York 

900 tons, buildings, naval base, New- 
foundland, divided between Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York, and 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, bulk 
to the former through George H. Ful- 
ier Co. and Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 
New York, joint contractors. 


1520 tons 


800 tons, sheet piling, Oaklandon reset 
voir, Indianapolis, for city, to Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; Smith & 
Johnson, Indianapolis, contractor; bids 
March 31 

775 tons, sheds, general army depot, Co- 
lumbus, O., to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., 
Mt. Vernon, O. 

580 tons, pier, ordnance depot, Pedrick 
town, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa 

575 tons, sheet piling, flood control sec- 
tion 1, Elmira, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Binghamton 
Construction Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
contractor 

525 tons, building, Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp., Salem, Mass., to Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co., New York, through 
Austin Co,., New York. 

500 tons, state bridge RC-41-3, Lakewood, 
N. Y., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

500 tons, hangar, LaGuardia field, New 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
New York, direct to Department of 
Docks 

50 tons, building, Philadelphia Savings 
Fund, to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa 

1440 tons, grade separation, Six-Mile road, 
Highland Park and _ ~Detroit, Mich., 
Wayne county road commissioners, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1 tons, weaving mill, Collins & Aik- 
man, Providence, R. I., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Turner Con- 
struction Co., Boston, contractor 

350 tons, bridge 979.58, Weber river, 
Wyoming division, Union Pacific rail 
road, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

325 tons, bridges 28.11, 30.27, 32.31, Opal 
and Folger, Idaho, Union Pacific rail- 
road, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

300 tons, machine shop, Park Drop Forge 
Co., Cleveland, to American Bridge Co 
Pittsburgh 

290 tons, air corps hangar, l Ss. engi 
neer, Baltimore, divided, Bethlehem 
Fabricators, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., and 
American Bridge c.. Pittsburgh 
George H. Evans & Co., Philadelphia, 
contractor 

280 tons, army hangar, Fort Lewis, 
Wash,, to Paxton-Vierling Iron Works, 
Omaha, Neb.; Sound Construction & 
Engineering Co., Seattle, contractor 

250 tons, bridges 1.61 and 5.33, Donovan 
and Moxa, Idaho, Union Pacific rail- 
road, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

200 tons, building, National Motor Bear- 
ing Co., Van Wert, O., to International 
Steel & Iron Co., Evansville, Ind. 

200 tons, steel piling, generating plant, 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illi- 
nois, Waukegan, Ill., to Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, conversion tunnel supports, 
Delaware Aqueduct, Valhalla, N. Y., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
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contract 306, Board of Water Supply, 
New York; George M. Brewster & Son, 


Bogota, N. J., contractor. 


175 tons, machine shop addition, Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., Athens, Pa., to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

160 tons, addition to machine and elec- 
tric shop building 431, Bremerton, 
Wash., for navy, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, Winslow §S. E. station, Superior 
Water, Light & Power Co., Superior, 
Wis., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

145 tons, bridge 3 over Pleasant run, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for Indianapolis 
Union railway, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, 

125 tons, building, Acme Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, state bridge, Malad river, FAP- 
205-B (2), Garland, Utah, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

112 tons, state highway bridges 470-F, 
Templeau county, and 6310, Pepin 
county, Minnesota, to Hobbs Supply 
Co., Wisconsin. 

100 tons, bridge, Columbus, O., for Frank- 
lin county, to J. T. Edwards, Columbus 
fabricator, 

SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 

5000 tons, tremie wall and bottom forms, 
dry dock 5, Philadelphia, for navy. 

4000 tons, Atlantic avenue improvement, 
contract 7, Brooklyn, N. Y., for Long 
Island railroad. 

925 tons, miscellaneous buildings, naval 
base, Newfoundland; George A. Fuller 
Co. and Merritt-Chapman & Scott, New 
York, joint contractors. 

800 tons, extension, diesel locomotive 
shop, American Locomotive Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

775 tons, building No. 18 extension, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

700 tons, building, Plasken Co. Inc., Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


652 tons, 938-foot Bureau of Roads 
bridge, Lincoln county, Montana; 
McNutt Bros., Eugene, Oreg., con- 


tractor. 

625 tons, viaduct, Wawarme and Van 
Dyke avenues, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, Hartford, Conn., 
for state. 

540 tons, bridge, Richland county, Ohio, 
for state. 

525 tons, manufacturing building, Hy- 
grade Sylvania Corp., Danvers, Mass. 

460 tons, state bridge, Big Horn river, 
FAP-1880-A, Hardin, Mont. 

450 tons, state bridge 59-A, Lake Forest, 
Ill., American Bridge Cc., Pittsburgh, 
low; bids May 9. 

440 __—itons, trash racks, specification 
1510-D, Friant dam, California, for 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

423 tons, three steel truss spans, Big 
Horn River, Hardin, Mont.; bids opened. 

120 tons, factory building, Munitions 
Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

400 tons, state bridge, Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, Richland county, Ohio. 

340 tons, Hartford by-pass, Wetherstield, 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended May 17 37,442 
Week ended May 29,710 
Week ended May 3 49,393 
This week, 1940 22,911 
Weekly average, 194] 33,899 
Weekly average, 1940 28,414 
Weekly average, April 1941. 28,441 


Total to date, 1940 tare eae Nn 354,967 
Tetal to date, 1041............. 679,978 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 








Conn., for state. 

325 tons, piers, submarine base, Key 
West, Fla., for navy. 

324 tons, miscellaneous plain material 
for repairs, department of public 
works, city of Chicago; bids May 22, 
readvertised from March 26. 

300 tons, hangars and barracks, Pine 
Camp, Great Bend, N. Y.; John W. Cow- 
per Co. Inc., Buffalo, contractor. 

280 tons, battery storehouse, Philadel- 
phia, for navy. 

270 tons, foundry buildings, American 
Car & Foundry Co., Huntington, W. Va 

260 tons, power house, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Springfield, Mass. 

255 tons, plate girder bridge, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
May 23. 

240 tons, state bridge FAP-227-D, Colo- 
rado Syrings-Pueblo, Colo. 

240 tons, steel walls for tunnels, Cresta 
and Pulga, Calif., Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco; work held up 
by Federal Power Commission. 

232 tons, earthfilled dam, San Gabriel 
River near Azusa, Calif.; bids June 9, 
U. S. engineer, Los Angeles. 

175 tons, building, Sperry-Gyroscope Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

160 tons, state bridge RC-41-14, Ft. Cov- 
ington, N. Y. 

150 tons, powerhouse, Philadelphia navy 
yard, Philadelphia. 

150 tons, state bridge 30, FAS-160-A (1), 
Green Bay, Wis. 

150 tons, bridge, Northbridge, Mass.; bids 
May 27, department of public works, 
Boston 500 tons, state highway bridges, 
New York, bids May 28, Albany. 

140 tons, crane runway, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

135 tons, bridge, Illinois Central System, 
Coldwater, Miss. 

130 tons, state bridge, Blackfoot river, 
FAP-237-F-1, Greenough, Mont. 

128 tons, two 327-foot cutters for navy, 
Seattle; Birchfield Boiler Works, 
Tacoma, Wash., low. 

125 tons, state bridge RC-41-8, Marcy, 
Ns 

125 tons, bridge, Blue Ridge Parkway, 
Rockbridge, Va.; bids May 22, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington. 


120 tons, state bridge, route FA-31, sec- 
tion 59-SF, Warrenhurst, ill. 

116 tons, Big Blackfoot River bridge, 
Missoula county, Montana, for state; 
bids opened. 

110 tons, boiler house, hospital, St. Louis, 
for government. 

108 tons, state bridge, route FA-31, sec- 
tion 59-SF, Warrenhurst, Ill.; bids 
May 9. 

105 tons, department store building, 
Forman Stores, Rochester, N. Y. 

100 tons, canopies and tank tower, Phila- 
delphia, for government. 

100 tons, South Horicon bridge, 
side, N. Y., for Warren county. 

100 tons, power house addition, armory, 
Springfield, Mass. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, wide flanged 
beam bridge, route 108, Vermont; bids 
May 23, Montpelier. 

Unstated, ten 135-foot broadcast towers 
and three antenna masts, for C. A. A. 
stations Big Delta and Boundary, 
Alaska; bids to Washington, D. © 
May 27. 


tiver- 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 106 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, May 13 announced reaffirma- 
tion of its present price on coke 
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tin plate of $5 per base box, Pitts- 
burgh or Gary, Ind., for shipment 
to and including Sept. 31, 1941, for 
delivery and consumption in the 
United States. Transportation 
charges at time of shipment will 
determine the delivered price cur- 
ing this period. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 107 


Usual spring demands for high- 
way construction are superimposed 
on defense projects. In the Boston- 
Providence district new work in 
sight for various projects is easily 
10,000 tons, including 2500 tons for 
three housing projects. Many sup- 
pliers are refusing non-defense jobs, 
finding sufficient outlet in defense 
work. 

Pittsburgh notes that there is 
concerted action on the part of job- 
bers to get relief on the spread 
between mill price to jobber and 
price to ultimate consumer. Now 
standing at $5, jobbers feel increas- 
ing costs warrant greater leeway. 
However, mill prices are firmly es- 
tablished, so the only available way 
out would be a higher price to con- 
sumers, which might be difficult to 
justify. In addition, there is no in- 
tent on the part of mills to increase 
prices on jobs sold direct to con- 
sumers, So it is only in the relative- 
ly rare cases where mills do not 
bid direct that jobbers dare increase 
the top price. This has been done 
in a few scattered instances, all 
small jobs not attractive to mills. 

Boston reports that while prices 
are firmer than usual, sellers in a 
few cases who took orders at shaded 
quotations in the recent past, found 
it difficult to get bars at a price 
which allowed a profit. Nearby 
stocks are low, but in most instances 
sufficient to meet small-lot demand. 

Deliveries of mesh are much bet- 
ter than for bars, at around five 
weeks. Demand has improved ma- 
terially. Mesh prices are firmer as 
a result of freezing of steel prices. 
Export demand is strong, notably 
for defense bases. Export. ship- 
ments, most of which are wanted 
promptly, are heavier, especially 
for Newfoundland. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


2000 tons, shipyards, New Orleans, to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; R. P. 
Farnsworth & Co., New Orleans, con- 
tractor. 

1100 tons, brass plant, Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Indianapolis, 800 tons to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., and 300 tons 
to Hugh J. Baker Co., Indianapolis: 
Stone & Webster Co., Boston, engineer. 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended May 17 15,532 
Week ended May 10 cea rre 8,965 
Week ended May 3 ....... 5,534 
This week, 1940 _.... : 10,647 
Weekly average, 1941...... . 12,054 
Weekly average, 1940... 9,661 
Weekly average, April, 1941... 18,030 
Total to date, 1940...... 163,854 
Total to date, 1941 ............. 241,087 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





May 19, 1941 


900 tons, two pumping stations, Hunting Co., Somerville, Mass., to Truscon Stee] 
ton, W. Va., U. S. engineer, to West Co., Youngstown, O 


Virginia Rail Co. » 
0900 tons, office building, Newark. N. J 


900 tons, superstructure, airplane engine to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
parts plant, Studebaker Corp., South Pa.; Turner Construction Co New 
3end, Ind., 800 tons to Jones & Laugh York, contracto! 


lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and 100 
tons to Olney J. Dean Steel Co., Cicero 
Ill.; Consolidated Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, contractor, bids April 2. This is 


315 tons, airport, Madison. Ind ok 
lede Steel Co., St Louis; Connor 
simmons, contractor 


in addition to 266 tons to Ceco Stee! S00 tons, Buick dyanamometer and test 
Products Corp., Chicago, reported in building, Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co 
STEEL, May 5; 726 tons still to be Thorgerson & Erickson, contractors 
awarded, 300 tons, shop, Brooklyn navy yard, to 

880 tons, Valencia housing project, San Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine.. Chicago 
Francisco, to Bethlehem Steel Co.. San through Thompson Starrett Co New 
Francisco, York 

we ssanarned rege lg Ashiand, Ky., 278 tons, square twisted bars. tunnel 
Sel Co. ere gg ening me ee “4 co ge ee 
G. McKee, Cleveland. . Seti eee Sea o 

° Bethlehem, Pa., through George M 
550 tons, warehouse, Sears-Roebuck & Brewster & Son Co. Bogota. N. J 





Leaves from a Fire Fighter’s 
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FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS like to See operations 
rooms or buildings, when- 


facturers do this, 


| ; 
| | + feasible. Explosives manu 
| 7 P on Fm (Oe 0 am 





broken up into separate 
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| or eB Bd on 
| Supis om Be Be Pe 

| | prevent small blaze from sweeping across a 
big factory floor, involving entire plant. 
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E ery body scared. Yo 
SABOTAGE has every DoCy planned 


protect against both accidental and 
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tires. ~ Se Figure what 


you were a saboteur. Could any- 
with it? Are all hazards 
tinguishers? 

















you would do, if 
one else get away 
quarded with proper ex 















































EAVY penetrating power adds fire-killing punch to LUX extin- 
4 guishers. When LUX carbon dioxide gas roars out of the nozzle, 
it is expanding to 450 times its former stored volume. Fast expansion 
drives LUX gas past obstructions, around corners . . . to kill fire 
wherever it lurks. Especially electrical and flammable liquid fires, 


This is one of a series of advertisements discussing in- 
dustrial fire protection. Reprints will be sent on request 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
532 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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268 tons, bridge 5875, Minnesota State 
highways commission, to Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Omaha, Neb.; Feller 
sros., contractor; bids April 18 

60 tons, arsenal shop buildings, Rock 


to Inland Steel Co., Chicago; 
Construction Co., contractor 


Island, Ill 
Preiste! 
250 tons, grade crossing eliminations 
Herkimer, N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Lane Construction 
contractor, $1,401 


Youngstown, O 
Co., Meriden, Conn 
319.25 

Grant Co 
Steel Co 


store building, W. T 
Truscon 


210 tons 
Portland Me to 
Youngstown, O 

208 tons, Oaklandon reservoir, Indian- 
apolis, for city, to Hugh J. Baker Co., 
Indianapolis, Smith & Johnson, Indian 

bids March 31. 


Reclamation, inv. 


apolis, contractor; 


186 tons, Bureau of 


NIHIL SUB 
SOLE NOVI 





“Nihil sub sole novi’’ 
under the sun. 


new about it. 
Babbitt’s invention, 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 









More than two thousand years ago a wise old preacher said 
meaning there is nothing new 
While there is nothing new, there is much to 
learn: and in the matter of bearings and bearing metals, 
even we who are in the business are always learning something 
We have prepared two booklets concerning 
the research work of the late A. W. 
Cadman, the heating effect in bearings, the theory of lubri- 
cation, types of bearing metals, etc. 
printed for private distribution to those who are interested. 
You may get your copies by writing for them. 


A. W. CADMAN MFG. COMPANY 


2816 Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ig W. Chelten St. 


49,213-A, Concord, Calif., to Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

175 tons, two additional warehouses, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., for government, to 
Ceco Steel Products Corp., Chicago; 
Pearson Construction Co., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., contractor; bids May 6. 

150 tons, mesh, highway proj. RC-41-4, 
Erie and Genessee counties, New York, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through Potter Dewitt Corp., Pavilion, 
A A 

135 tons, Bonneville project, Covington 
substation, to Seattle Steel Co., Seattle; 
C. F. Davidson, Tacoma, contractor. 

110 tons, shop building, navy yard, South 
Boston, Mass., to Concrete Steel Co., 
Boston. 

108 tons, bridge 5955, Minnesota state 
highway commission, to Cowin Co., St. 








Cadman 
BNGEI 


























These booklets were 


NEW YORK 


157 Chambers St. 
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Paul; Pederson Bros., contractor. 
contract 
Bethlehem Stee! 


102 tons, state highway 2154, 
Huntington, Ind., to 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Grace Construc- 


tion Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


2500 tons, drydock, navy yard, Brooklyn. 

2000 tons, Yorktown mine depot, Norfolk, 
Va. 

2000 tons, tunnels, Pulga and Cresta, 
Calif., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco; project held up by Federal 
Power Commission. 

1800 tons, Cramp shipways; Turner Con- 
struction Co., New York, contractor. 

1700 tons, extensions and alterations, 
West-Southwest sewage treatment 
works, division J, Stickney, Ill., for 
city of Chicago; bids May 22. 

1300 tons, bridge, York river, Yorktown, 
Va. 

1200 tons, sewage 
vision J, Stickney, 

1200 tons, grade elimination, Long Island 
railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids May 20. 

1200 tons, housing project, Roxbury dis- 
trict, Boston; M. S. Kelliher Co., Boston, 
low. 


treatment works, di- 
Ill.; bids May 22. 


850 tons, flood wall, sec. B, unit 2, Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

805 tons, Bureau of 
A-44,318-A, delivery to 
bids opened. 


Reclamation, inv. 
Earp, Calif.; 


700 tons, veterans’ hospital, Baltimore. 

575 tons, housing project, Providence, 
R. I.; Patsy-Fuhrman Co., New York, 
low. 


440 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv. 
44,826-A, for delivery to Friant, Calif.; 
bids May 20. 

396 tons, laboratories, Searl & Co., 
kie, Ill.; bids May 16. 

361 tons, Ohio state projects as follows: 
114 tons, proj. 31, Scioto county; 120 
tons, proj. 32, Wayne county; proj. 33, 
Wood county; bids May 16. 

350 tons, viaduct and bridges, Hartford, 
Conn. 

350 tons, jail, Fresno, Calif.; L. H. 
son & Son, Fresno low. 

300 tons, housing project, Quincy, ILIL., 
for government; bids May 26. 

300 tons, building, Cleveland 
Bronze Co., Cleveland. 

280 tons, naval base, fuel pier, Norfolk, 
Va. 

210 tons, wire mesh, U. S. engineer of- 
fice, Los Angeles, delivery to Hill Field, 
Utah; bids opened, 

200 tons, sewage disposal 
Cheektowaga, N. Y., C. E. 
Gowanda, N. Y., contractor. 

158 tons, highway work, 
Adams, Ferry and _ Pierce 
Wash., for state; bids opened. 

150 tons, bridge, navy yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; bids in May 14. 

132 tons, over-crossing, Multnomah coun- 
ty, Oregon, for state; bids May 22. 
126 tons, Bureau of Roads bridge, Libby, 
Mont.; McNutt Bros., Eugene, Oreg., 

contractor. 

114 tons, concrete bars and channel steel, 
U. S. engineer, Portland, and Puget 
Sound navy yard; Bethlehem Steel and 
Columbia Steel, low. 

110 tons, dike, East Hartford, Conn. 

107 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv. 
33,507-A, delivery to Granger, Wash.; 
bids opened, 


Sko- 


Han- 


Graphite 


plant No. 5, 
Knowles, 


Whitman, 
counties, 


i00 tons, two concrete storage reservoirs, 
Fort Lewis, Wash.; Valley Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, low. 


Hawthorne state 
Oreg.; Lindstrom 


approaches 
Portland, 


Unstated, 
bridge, 


Bros., Portland, low. 
Unstated, 90-foot viaduct, Washington 
county, Oregon, J. F. Johnston, New- 
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berg, low; overcrossing at Eugene, 
E. C. Hall Co., Eugene, low; both 
Oregon state projects. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 110 


Following strenuous effort on the 
part of dealers to make delivery on 
contracts entered into before April 
3 at prices above the ceiling then 
announced, dealers spent last week 
studying the new price announce- 
ment of OPACS, effective May 7. 
By far the greater part of tonnages 
under contract were shipped before 
the May 10 deadline but some were 
carried over and cancellations re- 
sulted. 

The amended price ceiling an- 
nouncement cleared up many diffi- 
culties arising from application of 
the first schedule but has developed 
others which the trade is seeking to 
unravel. As a result there is a 
pause in trading until full under- 
standing can be reached. Principal 
trouble seems to be disruption of 
former channels feeding scrap to 
certain districts, diverting usual 
supplies to other centers where a 
higher price can be obtained. This 
is expected to result in shortages. 
Another difficulty is experienced in 
setting prices on grades not specif- 
ically mentioned in the schedule, 
under the rule that usual differen- 
tials relative to quoted grades be 
applied. It will require time to de- 
velop these relationships. 

Collection of scrap in outlying 
districts apparently is being inter- 
fered with by the low level of prices, 
which are said to make returns un- 
remunerative. 

Considerable doubt is apparent 
among sellers and buyers regarding 
adequacy of scrap supply at present 
fixed quotations. It is believed the 
next 60 days will demonstrate 
whether some additional measures 
may be necessary to bring out all 
the scrap required by heavy steel- 
making rate. 

Consumption is at a high rate but 
supplies of steelmaking grades have 
been augmented by recent. ship- 
ments under old contracts, so that 
melters have ample supply for all 
needs. In cast grades the situation 
is less secure and foundries find sup- 
plies far from comfortable, occa- 
sional cases of interference with 
castings production being noted. 

Some buying is being done at the 
new ceiling prices but for most part 
tonnages are small and no real 
movement is under way. Railroad 
offerings are light, the carriers ap- 
parently seeking fuller understand- 
ing of the new regulations before 
marketing their accumulations free- 
ly. 

New England melters find the 
new regulations retard movement of 
scrap to outside points and assist 
them in obtaining supplies. Barge 
movement is restricted by maintain- 
ing brokers’ buying price on a basis 
of f.o.b. cars for water shipments. 

Two steelmakers in the Buffalo 
district have closed for 20,000 and 
15,000 tons of steelmaking grades 
during the past week, at the gov- 
ernment ceiling price. Further buy- 
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ing in that area is forecast. Heavy 
tonnages are arriving by lake, aid- 
ing in meeting needs of consumers. 

Although confusion still reigns in 
the scrap market at Pittsburgh, 
some business is being done under 
the new rules. Particularly active 
are smaller mills and foundries in 
outlying towns, heretofore stymied 
by the old rules and slowly being 
starved because of unfavorable 
freight differentials. Under the new 
plan, these plants are allowed up to 
$1 differential and are taking ad- 
vantage of it. Allowance of split 


commissions has tightened the hold 
of buying monopolies held by cer- 
tain brokers on Pittsburgh mills. 
During the interim period there had 
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been reports of some sales to these 
mills by brokers other than those 
holding the monopoly rights, but 
apparently all brokers will again 
have to sell through these factors, 
splitting the commissions. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 108 


Pig iron production, not yet fully 
recovered from effects of the coal 
strike, is in poor position to meet a 
second interruption in coke supply 
should miners stage another walk 
out. More stacks would be involved 
than in the previous case as coke 
supply is smaller, stocks being cut 





H&S WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCER 


ys Furnace doors open or close at the touch of a button... 
electric power and Horsburgh & Scott Worm Gear Speed 


Reducers offer many advantages for this important function. 


Among these are ease of control, simplicity of operation, 


economy of space and extremely low maintenance. + H. & S. 


Speed Reducers offer many savings and advantages through- 


out the range of industry 


it will pay you to inquire. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Speed Reducer Catalog 39 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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into deeply to maintain production 
of iron. 

Merchant iron output is increas- 
ing, and although shipments from 
stock are smaller, increased furnace 
production may supply current de- 
mand. Foundry demand is larger 
than supply and probably not all 
melters can be satisfied. Part of 
present demand is believed to be 
for stock and some represents du- 
plicate buying, which the buyer 
does not expect to be met. 

Some consumers are seeking with 
little success to obtain increased 
shipments before inventory control 
is effective, June 10. This is es- 


pecially true in the effort to build 
special 


stocks of some analyses. 





extinguishers produce a better product. 
pressed steel tank has a capacity of 40 gal. 
with a foot ring, it is able to stand on end 
it has an overall length of 51 inches 
seams or longitudinal side 
shell 


You Can Obtain Hackney Advantages 


for Your Products, Too! 


By taking advantage of Hackney design and production 
facilities, you can add not only to the efficiency of your 
Many times Hackney 
at other times 
while often both results are obtained. 
Virtually always a Hackney shape means a better looking 
Durability, too, is a frequent advantage when a 
Hackney special part has been designed and manufactured 
Hackney welding 
and deep drawing, savings are often made in other manu 


product, but to its salability as well 
deep drawn shells reduce overall weight 
they add strength 
unit 
Through 


for an industrial product 


facturing processes 


How Hackney Helped to 
Manufacture this Fire-Tamer 


@ A Hackney shape helped this manufacturer of fire 
This particular 
Equipped 
Deep drawn, 
There are no head 
seams in this deep drawn 


Foundry inventories differ widely 
but many are operating hand-to- 
mouth, though they are receiving 
sufficient to maintain production. 
Small lot shipments are increasing 
in the effort to spread the tonnage 
as widely as possible. 

Southern Ohio foundries are feel- 
ing the pinch as they are dependent 
almost entirely on iron from out- 
side the district. Shipments are 
adequate to current needs but no 
inventory can be accumulated and 
future needs can not be covered. 

In the Buffalo area Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. has blown in a 


second blast furnace, which had 
been idle since 1929. Part of this 


output will be taken by Republic 





A Hackney part may be able to increase the competitive 


advantazes of your product 
information. There is no obligation, of course 


Write us today for complete 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


LaSalle St., Room 1511, Chicago @ 
688 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 
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1337 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 
6 1461 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 


{ND PRODUCED BY HACKNEY 





a TYPICAL SHAPES AND SHELLS DESIGNED 
- 29° -- + 2° —_—- 
These condenser zy Aheatexchanger 22 i Seamless tapered 
hells are among Hackney facili- shell made from 
@ the Hackney ties helped this . one continuous 
F products used by manufacturer = piece of steel bf 
the refrigeratior solve his prob- |} without a joint 
i dustry lem —__t.. of any kind 
j ; -]2°—- 
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Steel Corp., which is understood to 
have borne part of the cost of re- 


habilitation. Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
considering erection of a sixth stack 
at its Lackawanna plant. Only two 
furnaces in this district are idle, 
both being under repair. In the 
Birmingham, Ala., district all 18 
furnaces are blowing but some in- 
terruption for relining seems immi- 
nent. 

Lake Superior charcoal iron pro- 
ducers have advanced prices $1 per 
ton, to $28, furnace, and $31.34, de- 
livered, Chicago. This is the first 
advance in this grade for some time, 
the price remaining unchanged at 
the time coke iron moved up $1 re- 
cently. 

Some sellers are accepting orders 
for delivery over the remainder of 
the year but do not name definite 
prices. In most cases orders are be- 
ing accepted only from regular cus- 
tomers but in occasional instances 
tonnage has been booked at premi- 
um prices from consumers unable 
to obtain sufficient supplies from 
nearby producing points. 


Pacific Coast 


San Francisco—Awards were not 
heavy but pending business in 
shapes, plates and reinforcing bars 
exceed 68,000 tons, 75,000 tons and 
12,000 respectively. Most structural 
and plate requirements are expected 
to be placed through producers’ 
New York offices. 

Shape awards aggregated only 
718 tons and brought the total to 
date to 167,560 tons, compared with 
70,077 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1941. 

Plate bookings were confined to 
lots of less than 100 tons and no 
new inquiries of size developed. To 
date this year 211,051 tons have been 
placed, compared with only 24,786 
tons for the same period a year ago. 

Although demand for cast iron 
pipe from stock remains exception- 
ally strong distributors find it diffi- 
cult to maintain a well rounded 
supply. The only award of size 
involved 507 tons for a water sys- 
tem at Las Vegas, Nev. Bids have 
just been opened by the contractors 
of an ordnance plant at Hermiston, 
Oreg., on 209 tons of 6 to 12-inch 
pipe. All other inquiries are limited 
to lots of less than 100 tons. Awards 
aggregated 966 tons and brought the 
year’s total to 22,046 tons as com- 
pared with 13,713 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1940. 

Reinforcing bar awards included 
880 tons for the Valencia housing 
project, San Francisco, placed with 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and 186 tons 
for the bureau of reclamation for 
delivery at Concord, Calif., booked 
by Columbia Steel Co. Awards to- 
taled 948 tons and brought the ag- 
gregate for the year to 42,790 tons, 
compared with 56,382 tons for the 
same period last year. 

Seattle Jobbing houses have 
eliminated the 10,000-pound and over 
bracket, which leaves only two 
brackets, under 300 pounds and over 
300 pounds. This action was taken 
to compensate for increasing costs 
due to scarcity of intercoastal water 
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space and the necessity of ship- 
ping considerable tonnage by rail 
at higher freights. Deliveries from 
Atlantic centers run about 60 days 
now, compared with 30 to 45 days 
before the emergency, restricted 
transportation resulting in conges- 
tion at eastern terminals. Wholesale 
stocks are considerably depleted. 
A few customers have bought in ad- 
vance of needs, worried over the 
situation. Some stock items are 
short and jobbers are making every 
effort to meet the situation. Volume 
of sales continues heavy and steady. 


Steel scrap dealers report the ceil- 
ing of $13.50 and $14.50 for No. 2 and 
No. 1 melting, fixed by the govern- 
ment, is too low to attract material 
from the interior, Consequently re- 
ceipts are smaller, while demand 
from rolling mills remains unabated. 
This situation is also affecting cast 
iron scrap, which is increasingly 
searce. Foundries are buying cast 
iron as quickly as available, prices 
ranging from $17 to $18.50. 

Plates are arriving in heavy ton- 
nages for navy and ship construc- 
tion but no large pipe line projects 
are up for figures. Shops are busy 
with small lots, many having ship 
construction subcontracts, for boil- 
ers, tanks and smokestacks, report- 
ing a fair backlog and three to four 
months and increasing delays in de- 
livery of materials. 

Cast iron pipe inquiries have in- 
creased but local agencies in some 
cases are unable to bid because de- 
liveries are too far forward or too 
uncertain. Concrete bars continue 
to be placed in less than 100-ton lots, 
defense projects calling for imme- 
diate delivery. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—-No slackening in 
orders of a widely diversified nature 
is manifest but new buying is de- 
veloping on a much broader scale in 
a few specialties, and producers are 
forced to turn down orders on some 
materials in which delivery is re- 
quired before the end of the year. 
In many lines demand is well in 
excess of production, resulting in 
piling up of backlogs that will take 
many months to clear. 

With Canadian shipbuilders enter- 
ing upon a larger ship construction 
program orders for plate, sheets and 
other materials, boilers, and equip- 
ment, are pouring in. Most of the 
construction of new merchant ships 
will be done on the Pacific coast, 
but much of the steel will be pro- 
vided by eastern Canada plants with 
the surplus buying going to the 
United States. Heavy demand for 
plates for tank construction and oth- 
er war work also is reported. Plate 
output of Canadian plants for the 
remainder of this year is now under 
contract. 

Despite the fact that most Cana- 
dian production of sheets has been 
booked to the end of the year with 
some delivery dates set into 1942, 
inquiries for sheets continue and 
some producers are turning down or- 
ders. 

With war industry being steadily 
geared to higher production levels, 
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demand for merchant bars is _ in- 
creasing and producers report rec- 
ord backlogs with no slackening in 
orders. Plants engaged in shell and 
munitions production are seeking 
larger deliveries. 

While there was some minor 
slackening in structural steel awards 
during the week, a number of large 
contracts are pending, involving a 
total of more than 20,000 tons. 

Sales and delivery of merchant pig 
iron are well sustained with some 
improvement in inquiries. Melters 
are talking their full allotment of 
foundry and malleable iron and 
some are seeking deliveries of larger 
tonnages than previously. 

Business is moving steadily in the 
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iron and steel scrap markets. Heavy 
demand is reported and despite the 
fact that dealers report increased 
offering both from urban and rural 
districts, supplies are not keeping 
pace with demand. Steel mills at 
Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie are 
making more pressing demands on 
dealers and brokers for heavy melt- 
ing steel and other steel grades, and 
also are said to be negotiating for 
deliveries of large tonnages from 
the United States. Canadian Insti 
tute of Secondary Materials has sub- 
mitted new price list dealing with 
machinery cast and stove plate to 
the Canadian steel controller, and an 
announcement of a new range of 
prices is expected within a few days. 
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Manganese and Alloy Steel 
CASTINGS 


FROM % TO 


1000 POUNDS 


Produced in our modernly equipped found- 
ry from electric furnace steel and heat- 
treated in automatically controlled gas- 


fired furnaces. 


We are in position to manufacture special- 
ties made of manganese and alloy steel 
castings and invite concerns to write us 


about their requirements. 


A MASCUS STEELCASTING Co. 


New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh. Districh) 
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It opens BOTH doors! 


Like a Master Key, 4 TE EL opens for your product story, 
the doors to America’s two greatest markets—metalworking 
and metal producing. 


Today, yours is the vital problem of keeping the men be- 
hind those doors thinking favorably of your company, and 
reminded of your products. Ordinarily, your salesmen carry 
a large part of this responsibility. Now personal contacts 
with the right men are, in many cases, blocked by defense 
restrictions. This imposes an added responsibility upon 
advertising, which 4TEEL is prepared to help you meet. 


STEEL goes in every Monday. It is read by the very men 
you want to reach. Keep alive your contacts—safeguard 
your future markets with advertising in the publication that 


goes where you want to be. 


« a”? 
Glock i AE Vlg 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
PERSONAL CONTACTS? 


New man "moves up’. A new 
buying influence must be culti- 
vated. It's happening in several 
thousand plants STEEL 
advertisers are reaching these new 


men. 
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. Light Copper 
Nonferrous Metal Prices nae oe propa! 
Aegan a — Anti- Cleveland ... che 8.00-8.50 
‘Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel Chisaee ‘ 8 0)-8 25 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- . . . : 8 U0 
May Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L 99% Spot, N.Y. odes St. Louis . 
10 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.12% 51.75 5.85 9.70 yf" 17.00 14.00 35.00 
12 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.12% 51.75 5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 Light Brass 
13 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.12% 51.62% 5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 Cleveland .. 4.50-5.00 
14 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.12% 51.62% 5.85 5.70 1.40 17.00 14.00 35.06 Chicago 6.25-6.50 
1d 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.25 51.75 5.85 5.70 1.ae 17.00 14.00 35.09 St. Louis 5.00 
16 12.00 12.00 12.25 $2.25 51.87% 5.85 5.70 1.20 17.00 14.00 35.00 
L 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as Wire - a ead Pen 
NEW yr 6a ete-~e -O0-o. 
ee oe || Ree ee............. 1% | SE ns - <> ae 
Chicago 4.75-5.00 
Sheets OLD METALS St. Louis 1.50 
Tenow Prass CGH) ......6665.. 19.48 Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
Copper, hot rolled ............... 20.87 No. | Composition Red Brass Old Zinc 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............ 9.10 New York.......... re 9.25 New York . 4.50 
Zinc, 100 Ib. base ............645. 12.50 Cleveland .... 9.50-10.00 Cleveland 4.00-4.12 - 
Chicago . 9,00-9,.25 st. Louis 0.U% 
Tubes 
Eh keg nas. tA oh wow ees 9.00 
High yellow brass .............. 22.23 Aluminum 
BORMICES COMME 2... ccc ccc ae. 21.37 Heavy Copper and Wire Mis., cast . Signa Rk aR Gls 6 aie oe 
eer Work. Ma. 2 10.25-10.37! Borings, No. 12 ie , aan 
. Jo ag apg eines Other than No. 12.. safe . 
Rods Cleveland, No. 1 ¥ 10.00-10.50 Clipe, pure 13.00 
High yellow EC Re ee 15.01 Chicago, No. 1 ae -10.00-10.25 ~ > ere 
SOOT, TOC TOLGG aoc ois os cree 17.37 St. Louis .. bo vkvlanene ns RO 
SECONDARY METALS 
Anodes Composition Brass Turnings Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1. c. 1. 13.25 
Copper, untrimmed ............ 18.12 iC. eh: a a a ; 9.00 Standard No. 12 aluminum ... 16.00 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Plans are being made 
for the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and China to absorb the entire 
nonferrous metal production in the 
western hemisphere. The United 
States already has taken over the 
500,000-ton Latin American copper 
output. 

Copper—This country is consum- 
ing copper at the annual rate of 
1,620,000 tons, about double what 
was considered normal in recent 
years and about 120,000 tons in 
excess of visible supplies. Refined 
stocks rose 7868 tons during April 
as refined output declined to 88,669 
tons while deliveries eased to 123,- 
580 tons to domestic consumers 
and increased to 49 tons to foreign 
consumers. Priority ruling on cop- 
per shipments is expected soon. 

Lead—Total consumption is esti- 
rgted at close to 70,000 tons a 
month, being supplied by both do- 
mestic and foreign metal. The 
chief problem facing the industry 
is the lack of shipping space for 
importing metal and rising ocean 
freight rates. 

Zine — Galvanized sheet output 
continues to taper as brass mills 
receive a higher priority rating. 
The supply situation remains ex- 
tremely tight but stocks rose 239 
tons during April to 7311 tons. 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. plans 
to build an electrolytic smelter in 
Peru. 

Tin—Navy department continues 
to buy large tonnages, having 
asked for bids on Wednesday for 
250 long tons. This buying has 
taken a considerable amount of 
metal off the market and prices 
have advanced well above Metals 
Reserve Co.’s_ standing bid of 
50.00c. Straits spot closed at 
a2.20C, 

Aluminum—Richard S. Reynolds, 
president of the Reynolds Metals 
Co., testified before a senate com- 
mittee last week that he expects to 
start his first plant this month and 
that it will produce aluminum at 
a price over 12.00c a pound. 
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_Nhatsa Sanit Idea! 


8 7 
— PAGE FOR WIRE _ 


You can get whatever wire you want from PAGE. 


SHAPED WIRE High Carbon Steels. Low Carbon Steels. Stainless 
Steels ...In half rounds, Channels, Hexagons, Octagons, Keystones, 
Triangles, Ovals, etc. . . . Sizes up to .250sq. in. end section. Widths to *s”. 


GENERAL WIRE Spring Wire. Bond Wire. Telephone Wire... 


Wire of analysis, diameter and shape to fit your exact needs. 


WELDING WIRE Bare or coated. Equal to the metal you weld. 


For welding in any position. Ask your local Page Distributor. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION © monesseN, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Business for Your Safety 
















AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 






TURNINGS ARE 
MORE cate 
THAN THE STEEL 





manufacture . . . But, you 
say, we don't intend to : 
manufacture turnings! Yet, ~,/ 
you do if you attempt_to~ 
economize by making fing. A 
dies, bushings, forming ~~/ 
rolls, etc., from solid om 
With a complete stock od 
BISCO alloy and tool steel 
tubing on hand—and wifh== 
both local and dista :' 
deliveries so modernly de- \y 
pendable, it becomes more 
economical to select sl 
exact requirements fram the 
BISSETT line of tubing 


also secure th exac N i 









y steels, etc. A 
Jour stock list 


tei 
steels, 
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will be mailed promptly 
U request. 





DIED: 


John C, 
sales manager, 
town, Philadelphia, in 
May §&. 


Glass, Chicago district 
Midvale Co., Nice- 
Chicago, 


+ 


Charles Bernhardt Jahnke, presi- 
dent and general manager, Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., Mount Vernon, O., 
May 6. Associated with Cooper- 
Bessemer since 1935, he served suc- 
cessively as chief engineer, vice 
president and general manager, and 
in December, 1940, became presi- 
dent and general manager. He was 
a member, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and Society 
of Automotive Engineers. Prior 
affiliations included Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., with which company 
he was associated 21 years, and 
International Harvester Co. 

¢ 

George R. Munschauer, 61, presi- 
dent, Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, Buffalo, April 24. He had 
been associated with the company 
44 years and had served as presi- 
dent 23 years. Mr. Munschauer was 
also treasurer, Heinz & Munschauer, 
Buffalo, maker of electric refrig- 
erators. 

+ 

Warren H. Walker, 61, vice presi- 
dent, Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., 
May 7, in Rochester, Minn. 

. 

Rudolph J. Ketz, 56, the past three 
years treasurer, Pressure Castings 
Inc., Cleveland, in that city, April 
11. He formerly was secretary, 
Gabriel Co., Cleveland. 

+ 

Arthur M. Nutt, 67, an engineer, 
metallurgist and executive of Alu- 
minum Corp. of America, until his 
retirement a year ago, in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., May 9. 

+ 

Hugh J. McKenna, district man- 
ager, in Santa Monica, Calif., for 
International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, April 29, in Santa Monica. 

+ 

Victor Lee Emerson, 78, in Phil- 
adelphia, May 6. A mechanical and 
chemical engineer, Mr. Emerson 
held patents covering nearly 100 in- 
ventions, many in the automotive 
field. 

* 

Louis T. Lott, associated with the 
sales department of Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., 15 years, in 
New York, May 11. We was dis- 
trict manager of sales, Pittsburgh 
district, with offices in Weirton. 


Paterson-Leitch Co., Cleveland, 
steel distributors, entertained 200 
customers and friends at luncheon 
at its plant, May 10. 


° 
Production of alloy steel billets 
and bars is slated to begin June 15 
















We both get 
what we want in 


PARKER-KALON 
Cold-forged Products 







ANUFACTURED by an improved 
M process developed by Parker- 


Kalon, these superior cold-forged 
Socket Screws, Wing Nuts, Cap Nuts 
and Thumb Screws excel in the ac- 
curacy, uniformity and strength that 
critical users insist on. And yet, be- 
cause of Parker-Kalon’s unmatched 
production facilities, they cost no more 
than ordinary products! Write for free 


samples and prices. No obligation. 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
194-200 Varick Street 


New York, N.Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
SOCKET SCREWS WING NUTS 
CAP NUTS THUMB SCREWS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH REPUTABLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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in the new electric furnace being in- 
stalled at the Ambridge, Pa., plant 
of A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 
Work has been pushed, now six 
weeks ahead of schedule, due to 
heavy demand for alloy products 
for national defense. 


Select Most Beautiful 
Bridges Built in 1940 


@ Awards for the most beautiful 
steel bridges completed in 1940 
were announced last week by the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. In the monumental size 
class, the Suscuehanna river bridge 
between Havre de Grace and Perry- 
ville, Md., was awarded first place. 


Total cost was $4,085,000. It was 
engineered by the J. E. Greiner 
Co. and fabricated by Bethlehem 


Steel Co. 

The Dunnings Creek bridge on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike in Bed- 
ford township, Pennsylvania, was 
selected the most beautiful in the 
medium size class. Engineers were 
Parson, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & 
Douglas. American Bridge Co. was 
the fabricator. 

Most beautiful small bridge was 
the Klamath River bridge at Or- 
leans, Calif. It was engineered by 
C. H. Purcell, state highway en- 


gineer, and F. W. Panhorst, de- 
partment of public works, Cali- 
fornia. Judson-Pacific Co. fabri- 


cated the span. 

In the movable bridge class, the 
Oceanic bridge over Navesink 
river between Locust Point and 
Rumson, New Jersey, was awarded 
first place. Engineers were Howard 
Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. was the fabri- 
cator. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 107 


Nonintegrated mills are being no- 
tified of further reductions in semi- 
finished steel shipments henceforth, 
due to increasing demand from Brit- 
ain and from our own defense pro- 
gram. Ingots, slabs, billets and 
sheet bars are primarily affected, 
with deep cuts in tonnage placed 
with integrated producers. 

Some smaller mills have been ac- 
tively looking for new sources of 
supply, of any nature. One pro- 
ducer has reported several new in- 
quiries for forged or rolled billets 
or slabs in any quantity, but vir- 
tually all capacity is already being 
pushed to the limit. 

Wire rod production is still run- 
ning heavily behind demand, par- 
ticularly on alloy products. Nonin- 
tegrated cold drawing concerns re- 
port considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient supplies to keep 
drawbenches running full. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
* Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 107 
Bolt and nut makers are working 
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CAPACITIES BEARINGS 
1 to 1000 G.P.M. Sleeve or Roller Bearings 
PRE 
SSURES PACKING BOXES 
Up to 1000 lbs. per : 
sq. inch Three different types 


MOUNTINGS & DRIVES 


21 Different Types to 
meet your requirements 


SPEEDS 
Up to 1800 R.P.M. 


GEARS 


PIPING 


Spiral or Spur 


Eight arrangements 


Write for Catalog 939 
with ustrations, cutar 
way views, drawings, di- 
mension and pumping ¢a- 
table and con 

plete information on the 
new improved Roper line 








NOW the new and still better! 
UNICHROME' “AIR DRY” RACK COATING 


A rack insulation that is 
phenomenally resistant to 
boiling cleaners and all 
plating solutions, and is 


All You Do is Dip Rack and 
Let it Dry! 


Here is a new Unichrome* rack insulating 
coating that is miles aheed of any rac 
insulating you ever tried or heard of. 


It is even better than the famous Unichrome* 
Rack Coating-W! 


—Because this new Unichrome ‘“*Air Dry” 
Rack Coating has every one of Rack Coating- 
W's remarkable combination of advantages. 


—And adheres in severe plating cycles still 
better than does Rack Coating-W. 


—And cuts more easily at the contacts. 


But has the immensely important added 


advantage of being AIR DRYING. 


No hot dipping or force drying. All you do 
is simply dip your racks at room temperature 
and let them dry in the air after each coat. 


Here’s the story—seven big money-saving, 
trouble-saving, time-saving advantages: 


(1) Insolublemwithstands hot cleaners and 


all plating solutions. 


(2) Harmless—contains no ingredients harm- 
ful to plating solutions. 


AIR DRYING! 


3) Tough—withstands 
handling. 


wear and tear of 
1) Flexible—withstands repeated flexing and 
bending. 
5) Durablemreduces need for re-coating. 
6) Easily 
7) Convenient—any part can be 
without re-coating rack. 
Write for Bulletin 20 
Containing Complete Information 


ipplied—simply dip and let dry. 


Platers without rack-coating facilities may 
have their racks coated with “Unichre 
“Air Dry” Rack Coating by Chron 
Corporation of America, 4645 West Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill; Belke Manufacturing 
Company, 947 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago, 
Hl.; or United Chromium, Incorporated, 
Waterbury. Conn. 


UNITED CHROMIUM 


INCORPORATED 


51 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
2751 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterbury, Conn. 






* Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











toward a price in effect at delivery 
basis. Some are applying this sys- 
tem to all tonnages they can not 
deliver within 30 days while others 
have notified customers such ac- 
tion may be taken soon. This pol- 
icy is new in bolt and nut quota- 
tions and is regarded as foreshadow- 
ing a possible price advance _ be- 
cause of increased costs. It also is 
a protection against 
vance in steel prices by the time de- 
liveries are made on current con- 
tracts, which are being booked on 
the same basis. 


Steel supply for bolt and nut pro- 
duction is becoming a problem and 
some business is being turned away 
because of inability to obtain stock 


possible ad- 


in time to meet delivery demands. 
Efforts are being made to obtain 
better preference rating as the pres- 
ent situation is of little aid in es- 
tablishing priority standing. 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 107 


Coke oven by-product suppliers 
are short, with demand heavy. 
Prices are firm and_ unchanged. 
Toluol and xylol are moving brisk- 
ly, current production being ab- 
sorbed directly into consuming 
channels, mostly against contracts, 
with little spot material available. 
Heavy consumers include the lac- 








THE 
STARTING 
POINT of 





FORGINGS 


CARBON - ALLOY 

AND SPECIAL 

BASIC ELECTRIC 
STEELS 








OMPLETE control of all processing 

from selection of the melting 
charge to the finished condition is 
the N.F. &O. guarantee of quality in 
forgings furnished to your specifica- 
tions — Smooth Forged, 
Bored, Rough or Finish Machined. 


Die Blocks and Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND ORDNANCE Co. 
IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA., U.S.A. 





Hollow 
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, low 





quer trade, with munitions account- 
ing for considerable volume. The 
latter situation will prevail until 
new toluol plants get into produc- 
tion, the first in the early fall. 
Plastics take a large part of phenol 
production while chemical demand 
for naphthalene is strong, entering 
into more products. Seasonal de- 
mand for household naphthalene is 
larger than usual, due to the lack 
of imports. 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Cold Finished Prices, Page 107 


Deliveries of cold-finished bars 
under six months are practically im- 
possible in either alloy or carbon, 
for non-defense use. Part of this 
condition is due to tight supply of 
hot-rolled bars for cold finishers and 
to choke points in cold processing. 
In face of this condition, demand is 
increasing steadily, especially for 
use in defense work. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 109 


London—(By Cable)—Iron and 
steel requirements for war purposes 
in Great Britain are being met sat- 
isfactorily by intensive domestic 
production and increasing Ameri- 
can shipments, including some fin- 
ished products. The pig iron situ- 
ation is satisfactory and inquiries 
from light foundries are expanding. 
Demand for heavy structurals is 
better. Sheet mills are operating al- 
most entirely on war contracts. Tin 
plate export inquiry is large but 
much is being refused, owing to 
steel restrictions. The government 
has stopped the use of steel for cer- 
tain luxury and semi-luxury con- 
sumption. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 109 


Ore boats in commission on the 
Great Lakes May 15 were 292, full 
number available, according to C. 
C. Lindeman, M. A. Hanna Co., 
Cleveland. Trip capacity stood at 
2,688,040 gross tons, against 2,722,- 
740 a year before. However ton- 
nage in commission was superior 
to 2,464,540 a year before. A year 
ago ships in commission numbered 
263, with the fleet engaged 88.26 
per cent. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 107 


Resumption of coke production in 
beehive fields brought output last 
week to substantial proportions. De- 
lay was encountered because many 
ovens were cold, requiring consider- 
able time to warm up. 

Demand for by-product foundry 
coke is heavy but shipments have 
been sufficient to meet demands, 
though no stocks are being accumu- 
lated. Coal reserves were utilized 
to bridge the period of the coal 
strike, when no coal was being re- 
ceived. Prices of by-product coke 
are being advanced generally. 

A further interruption of coal 


STEEL 




















mining, now threatened, would find 
coal stocks depleted to an extent 
that would soon close by-product 
ovens in most areas. 


Equipment 


Seattle—Steady volume of sales 
is reported by all lines, automotive 
and electrical items probably in 
strongest demand although heavy 
construction machinery is moving 
well. Westinghouse is low to Bon- 
neville project at $271,002 for 
furnishing 1200-kva_ transformers 
for Vancouver, Wash., station, and 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., 
low at $120,000, for insulator units 
for Covington-Coulee line. Puget 
Sound navy yard opened tenders 
May 14 for electric distribution sys- 
tem, a $327,000 project. A. G. Rush- 
light Co., Portland, Oreg., has the 
award to install a 107-horsepower 
boiler and facilities for post laun- 
dry, Vancouver, Wash. Seattle 
Housing Authority has called bids 
May 29 for furnishing 890 electric 
ranges and meters for Yesler Ter- 
race project. 


CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—Wean Engineering Co., 
Warren, O., is acquiring control of Broden 
Construction Co., 22800 Lakeland ave- 
nue, Cleveland, manufacturer of steel 
mill and wire drawing machinery and 
plans considerable expansion, plans now 
being drawn. 


CLEVELAND—Warner & Swasey Co., 
5701 Carnegie avenue, is taking bids on 
boiler plant improvements at 2059 East 
Fifty-fifth street, including power pip- 
ing, coal-handling equipment and _ re- 
vamping ash-handling equipment. John 
Paul Jones, engineer, Terminal Tower, 
will award contract. 


CLEVELAND—Edgar A. Brown Inc., 
Carnegie avenue and East Fortieth 





Additional Construction and En. 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 114 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 116 in this issue. 





street, spring manufacturer, -Edgar A. 
Brown, president, will build addition 
57 x 97 feet, by filling space between 
two existing buildings, at cost of $14,000. 


CLEVELAND—Acme Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 1440 Hamilton avenue, James A. 
Comstock, vice president and manager, 
will begin operations in fall in new $60,- 
000 plant at Clyde, N. Y. Part of opery- 
ations at Cleveland plant may be moved 
to Clyde. 


CLEVELAND—Aero Electric Co. Ine., 
3167 Fulton road, John S. McCombe, 
president, has leased 7000 square feet 
manufacturing space and is installing 
equipment for production of electric snap 
switch used in machine tool, aviation 
and other fields. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Tractor 








Co. 
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Euclid avenue and East 193rd street, has $100,000 capital. Company will take over 
started construction of a further addi- business of Whidden Mfg. Co., manufac- 
tion 20 x 36 feet. turer of small tools, and probably will 
enlarge capacity 
CLEVELAND—Key Tool & Equipment 


Co. has filed incorporation papers at Connecticut 
Columbus, O., through George A. Hodg- 
man, Pierce building, St. Louis, attorney. NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Colonial Bea 


con Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, will build an oil terminal on East 
Shore, to cost $250,000 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Ohio Shim & 
Gasket Co. is establishing a plant at 
2060 Water street for defense production 
R. E. McMahon, 1848 Cadwell avenue, 
Cleveland, is owner of principal interest 


New York 


ELYRIA, O.—Harrison Tool & Mfg BROOKLYN, N. Y United Brooklyn 
Co., 317 Prospect avenue, Harry L. Harri- Corp., 70 Franklin avenue, will build a 
son, president, 1630 Lewis drive, Lake two-story 50 x 95-foot factory and ma- 
wood, O., has been incorporated with chine shop building, general contract to 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF KNIVES 





OHLO high quality KNIVES 


O. K. SLITTERS AND SHEAR BLADES give smoother, more efficient, longer runs with 
more hours between grindings. Exact metallurgical specifications and electrically con- 
trolled furnaces give uniform hardness and temper to each knife. Uniform dimensions 
obtained by the latest grinding equipment. Furnished in Carbon Steel, High Speed, Hi- 
Carbon, Hi-Chrome, and Alloy Steels. For the knives with the longer lives that give 
better results at lower costs, specify O. K. SLITTERS AND SHEAR BLADES now! 


He OHIO KNIFE &% tuo: 


It Pays to Use Dependable Wire Rope 





When a wire tope fails, be suitable for all purposes, 
the equipment on which “HERCULES” is made in 
it is used is tempo- a wide range of both 
rarily out of business, we aN Round Strand and 
production stops, Flattened Strand con- 





time is lost and labor structions — all of 
is wasted... The best which are available in 


recommendation for | either the Standard or Pre- 
**THERCULES”’ (Red- r formed type... If you will 
Strand) Wire Rope is its : tell us how you use Wire 
performance record, by x Rope, we shall be glad to 


which it continues to make and hold suggest the construction and type we 
friends — year after year... In orderto consider best for your conditions. 


Made of Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 


ADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CoO. 


WIRE ROPE MAKERS N ee ee ee ee 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE I \ Sa LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A 
NEW YORK * + + 90 West Street \N 4 SAN FRANCISCO + + 520 Fourth Street 
CHICAGO e ° 810 W. Washington Bivd Dy PORTLAND 914 NW. 14th Avenve 
DENVER ’ 1554 Wozee Street + SEATTLE ¢ 3410 First Avernwe South 












L. G. Muntz Co., 166 Montague street, contract to Irons & Reynolds, 420 Lexing- 
osting about $60,000, (Noted April 21.) ton avenue, New York, for a one-story 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Atlantic Warwick St es See. Crenee 
anne : over $40,000, 
Corp., 2923 Atlantic avenue, has let gen- 
eral contract to I. H. Meyer, 590 Sterline LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Norton Labora- 
place, for a one-story plant and office tories, Mill street, will build a plant ad- 
bullding 74 x 99 feet, costing about $70, dition costing more than $40,000, with 
000, (Noted April 28.) equipment 
BROOKLYN, N. Y Sperry Gyroscope NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Niagara 
Co, Ine 1) Flatbush avenue extension Falls Power Co., R. R. McLeod, executive 
has plans by G. A, Boehm, 2 West Forty- vice president, will build distributing 
fifth street, New York, for a two-story substations, transmission lines and con- 
LOO x 2O08-foot plant at 2252 Chapel duits at cost of about $800,000. 
street, costing about $125,000 
PENN YAN, N. Y.—New York State 
BROOKLYN, N. \Y Robins Drydock Electric & Gas Corp., Penn Yan, will 
Repair Co., Erie Basin, has let general! build a power plant addition costing 


PRODUCT 
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SHEAR SPECIALISTS 
@ The Hallden Automatic Flattening and Cutting Machine operates efficiently 


on cold rolled and cold hot rolled metal, either light or heavy gauge. Shears 
for every product in steel and non-ferrous metals comprise our entire line. 








THOMASTON 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO. CONN. 


Associated Companies: The Wean Engineering Company, Inc Warren, Ohio 


A. Robertson & Company, Ltd.—Bedford, England 


SUPERIOR 


INGOT MOLDS 
STOOLS 


TOOL STEEL AND 
SPECIAL MOLDS 


SUPERIOR MOLD & IRON COMPANY 


PENN, PA. (Pittsburgh District) 
Phone: Jeannette 700 
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over $500,000. W. W. Perry, care owner, 
is engineer. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—General Elec- 
tric Realty Corp., River road, will build 
a shop building 60 x 340 feet, general 
contract to James E. Lowe & Sons Inc., 
243 State street, costing about $40,000. 


New Jersey 


BENDIX, N. J.—Air Associates Inc., 
Bendix airport, has let general contract 
to Brown & Matthews Inc., 122 East 
Forty-second street, New York, for a 
one-story plant addition to cost about 
$125,000. 


IRVINGTON, N. J.—Art Tube Co., 500 
Lyons avenue, has let general contract 
to D. G. Douglas Co., 605 Broad street, 
Newark, N .J., for a one-story 20 x 300- 
foot warehouse, to cost about $400,000. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J.—Borough will 
take bids May 26 on electric equipment 
to change pumping operations on three 
700-foot wells from steam, at estimated 
cost of $100,000. Runyon & Carey, 33 
Fulton street, Newark, N. J., are engi- 
neers. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Thermoid Co. 
Whitehead road, will build a plant addi- 
tion 100 x 200 feet, costing about $50,- 
000. Micklewright & Mountford, 224 East 
Hanover street, are architects. 


Pennsylvania 


BIRDSBORO, PA. Birdsboro§ Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co. will build a 
foundry 82 x 300 and 60 x 200 feet, gen- 
eral contract to C. H. Schwestner, Race 
street, Philadelphia, costing about $100,- 
000. Day & Zimmerman, Packard build- 
ing, Philadelphia, are architects and en- 
gineers. 

ERIE, PA.—Northern Equipment Co., 
1945 Grove street, will let contract soon 
for a one-story plant addition costing 
about $40,000, with equipment. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co., R. E. Hough, general manager 
Cambria plant, is increasing its electric 
power capacity, including installation of 
a 20,000-kw electric turbine and equip- 
ment, 


PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania Gal- 
vanizing Co., 2201 East Tioga street, will 
build a plant 58 x 240 feet, costing $40,- 
000, with equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA—Midvale Co., Nice- 
town, Philadelphia, will let a contract 
soon for a machine shop extension cost- 
ing about $100,000. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Barnard Avia- 
tion Equipment Co., Ashley, will build 
an addition and make improvements to 
its plant on Waller street at cost of 
$75,000. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Eureka Piating Co., 620 
Beaubein street, has been incorporated 
with $3000 capital to conduct an electro- 
plating business, by Homer VanFossan, 
5259 Bewick avenue. 

DETROIT—A. ee Haberkorn Ma- 
chinery Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to deal in machine tools, 
by Arthur R. Wood, 3503 Barlum Tower, 
Detroit. 

DETROIT Metal Mouldings Corp., 
West Chicago boulevard, has given gen- 
eral contract to Cooper Construction Co., 
Detroit, for a factory building to cost 
$225,000. 

HILLSDALE, MICH.—Hillsdale Found- 
ry Co. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital to operate a foundry, by 
Wilbur S. Walters, Lewis street, Hills- 
dale, Mich. 


MONROE, MICH.—La-Z-Boy Chair Co, 
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&% Perforated Metal 


ee ANW PERFORATION 


ANY METAL 
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PERFORATING 


| 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
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LIFTING MAGNETS—Iimproved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS—Stronger Pulling Capacity 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS— With Automatic Quick Drop 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


_ $906 MAURICE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIQ 


Hobart ‘simpuirico” 
FREE vaun ARC WELDING 
A BOOK Passeepen WILL SPEED UP 
i ra — YOUR PRODUCTION 
2" | and CUT COSTS. 

‘One of the Worlds Largest 


Builders of Arc Welders" HOBART BROS. CO., Box St-512, Troy, Ohio 




















ORP., New Brunswick, 
ATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














> Lect CRANES 
2 : LOCOMOTIVE >) |) 3 ELECTRIC 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.P%Sif 


- — : 

oe GALVANIZING 

» GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED . 
ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





**To Economize—Galvanize at Enterprise!”’ 
DESIGNING AND COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN 
OPEN HEARTH FURNACES 
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EXPANSION 


SPRING ano WIRE FORM PARTS 
for Every Mechanical Yse 


Illustrated are only a few of the 
thousands of different shapes and 
forms in Springs, Stampings and 
Wire Forms furnished by Hubbard 
for every conceivable application 


. What kind of a Part Like These 
do you need to solve your particu 
lar problem? 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
429 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 


since 1905 


WILLIAMS Zucke&Zs 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 
All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 


TAYLOR-WILSON 


CUTTING - OFF 
MACHINES 


Rotary Type 


— 






for Rounds 


| 1" to 24" Dia. 
TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 











ih 











15 Thompson Ave. McKEES ROCKS, PA. 














has beer incorporated with $200,000 
capital to deal in tools and dies, by the 
Floral City Furniture Co 1314 Norts 


relegraph road, Monroe 


MONROE, MICH Monroe’ Patent 
Service Ine. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to deal in tools and dies, 
by Floral City Furniture Co., 1314 North 
Telegraph road, Monroe 


Illinois 


ELGIN, ILL McGraw Electric Co. his 
given contract for $200,000 plant addi 
tion to ©, E. Gertz & Son, Elgin. Will 
be one-story 100 x 250 feet for produc 
tion and a one and two-story warehous« 
150 x 230 feet. E. O. Sessions, 120 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago, is in charge of 


plans. (Noted March 3.) 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—City, John W. 
Kapp Jr., clerk, has rejected bids on con- 
struction of filter bed extensions, es- 
timated to cost about $40,000 and will 
take new bids. Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Co., 107 West Linwood boule- 
vard, Kansas City, Mo., is consulting 
engineer. 


Indiana 


MUNCIE, IND.—Superior Steel Prod- 
ucts Inc., Mound and Cleveland streets, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital, to manufacture steel and metal 
products, machinery, firearms, by Arlie 
N. Beeler, same address. 

District of Columbia 
supplies 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of 


SHENANGO PEA 


Te S 


P avin 


STOOLS 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
Oliver Bidg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Plants—Sharpsville. Pa. and Neville Island, Pa. 
‘(Rail and Rirer Shipments) 

















MECHANICAL POWER PRESSES 


of 
ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Horn 
Reclinable 
Straight Side 
Roll and Dial Feeds 
Double Action 
Double Crank 
Punching 
Toggle 


@ 
Our Speciality: 


Patent Percussion Power 
Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 











and accounts, navy department will open 
bids as follows: May 23, schedule 6731, 
motor-driven geared head metalworking 
precision lathe, for San Diego, Calif.; 
schedule 6837, three motor-driven plain 
and universal shapers for Charleston, 
S. C. and Portsmouth, N. H.; May 27, 
schedule 6768, eight gasoline engine- 
driven portable two-stage air com- 
pressors for Sewalls Point, Va., and 
San Diego, Calif.; schedule 6796, two 
motor-driven internal grinders for San 
Diego, Calif.; schedule 6825, seven motor- 
driven bench lathes for various de- 
liveries; schedule 6831, two motor-driven 
milling machines for various deliveries; 
schedule 6834, motor-driven bending roll 
for Pacific Coast delivery; schedule 6797, 
motor-driven contour metal-sawing, fil- 
ing and polishing machine for Seattle; 
May 29, schedule 6826, four motor-driven 
bench lathes for various’ deliveries; 
schedule 6830, six electric furnaces for 
various deliveries. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., will 
erect plant for production of neoprene 
with annual capacity of 10,000 gross 
tons, costing about $15,000,000, of which 
$2,500,000 represents cost of calcium car- 
bide plant of Air Reduction Co., provid- 
ing raw material for neoprene. 


Wisconsin 


FOUNTAIN CITY, WIS. War de- 
partment, Major J. W. Moreland, district 
engineer, 1217 Postoffice building, 5S! 
Paul, will open bids May 23 for one- 
story boiler and engine building at 
United States boatyard at Fountain Citys 


Minnesota 


EVELETH, MINN. 30ard of educa- 
tion, T. P. Nankervis, clerk, will open 
bids May 20 for manual training ma 
chinery and equipment for machine shop, 
forge shop, welding department and au 
tomobile mechanics department. 


KEEWATIN, MINN. Village, John 
febrovich, recorder, is taking bids on 
materials for construction of a sewage 
disposal plant on plans by J. C. Taylor, 
Hibbing, Minn., consulting engineer. 
(Noted Dec, 23.) 

WASECA, MINN.—City, L. E. Peterson, 
clerk, is making preliminary survey for 
sewage disposal plant costing $65,000, 
with WPA aid. Toltz, King & Day, 1509 
Pioneer building, St. Paul, are consult- 
ing engineers. 

WASECA, MINN.—Waseca county, Art 
Brisbane, auditor, has awarded contract 
for a one-story county highway machine 
shop and storage building 80 x 120 feet 


WILLMAR, MINN.—City, Einar H 
Brogren, clerk, has selected Williams & 
Burlingame, 418 West Willard street, 
Stillwater, Minn., as consulting engineers 
to prepare plans for improvement of 
municipal electric generating plant. 


Texas 


ALICE, TEX.—Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
Inc., 2131 Westwood street, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, will build a machine 
and welding shop costing $70,000. Kk. B 
Banks, Oklahoma City, is engineer. 

BLESSING, TEX.—Texas Co., Texas 
building, Houston, Tex., will build a 40- 
million cubic foot capacity recycling 
plant to cost $400,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Lighting 
& Power Co., 1016 Walker street, will 
improve its power and light plant at 
cost of about $500,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX. teed Roller Bit Co., 
Mack street, has given general contract 
to A. Ness, 200 Portwood street, for a 
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SUP. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 
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Successfully serving steel con- 
sumers for almost half a century 












EXECUTIVE OFFICES = GRANT BLODG., 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS = CARNEGIE, PA, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














MANGANESE ORES 


For Blast Furnace and 


Open Hearth Use 


CUBAN-AMERICAN 
MANGANESE CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 




















FIRTH-STERLING 


TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - 


McKEESPORT, PA, 








THE JACKSON IRON & STEEL Co. 


MANUFAC 


TURERS OF 
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PIG IRON SPECIALTIES 
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Pe ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








PATENTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


. Patent and 
your inventions. Protect your 
valuable 


profit bs 


most 


assets 


Expert personal service 
Registered LESTER L. SARGENT 
Patent Attorney 1115 K St, NW. Washingtan, D. C. 














SPRINGS 


HOT WOUND HELICAL SPRINGS OF CARBON AND 
ALLOY STEELS HEAT TREATED IF DESIRED. 


PITTSBURGH 
1417 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


SPRING 









& STEEL COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 








SPRING COTTERS 
RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, HOOKS 

and WIRE SHAPES 





HINDLEY MFG. CO. 


Valley Falls, R. I. 

















“*He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best’’ 





SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL 


CLEVELAND 





CASTING CO. 


OHIO, U.S.A. 


Berter Steel 
Castings 











Get our estimate on your 


next order. 
catalog. 


WHITEHEAD STAMPING CO. 
1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


May 19, 1941 


Send for 


Recognized since 
1903 throughout U.S. 
Industry for: 


1. Dependability 
2. Accuracy 
3. Economy 
4. Long Life 

















Steel. Abrasives 


FOR USE IN BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


SAMSON STEEL SHOT 
ANGULAR STEEL GRIT 


PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA 
STEEL SHOT & GRIT CO, BOSTON, MASS. 




































CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 
solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction. Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 44 years 
of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 


different industries. 
Manufacturers of “Ideal”? Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











one-story 93 xK 250-foot plant costing 
$40,000 
Kansas 

CLAY CENTER KANS.—City has 
iwarded contract for power piping and 
other improvements at municipal ligh‘ 
and power plant to Groeschel Co., Mat 
shall, Mo it $30,173 
North Dakota 

LISBON, N. DAK City, W. R. Sand 
igel auditor is making preliminary 
survey for municipal light plant to cost 
tbout $240,000. Ray R. Gauger & Co., 
2635 University avenue, St. Paul, are con- 
sulting engineers. (Noted April 14.) 
South Dakota 

STOUX FALLS, S. DAK Standard QOil 


contract to Jones 
City, Okla., for S83 


Indiana has let 
Oklahoma 


(Co. of 


& Brooks 
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DRAMATIZE YOUR 
TRADEMARK 








AMERICAN 
TIGER BRARD 






WIRE ROPE 





Point-of-Purchase Displays 
for Increased Sales! 


Made of Plastique Mache, this 34 
round tiger is the dramatized trademark 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. Our 
Plastique Mache is more durable and 
adaptable. It is light-weight and inex- 
pensive. Let us help design a drama- 
tized trademark for you. 

Gardner makes them from soft rubber, 
plastique mache, moulded rubber, real- 
istically colored; animated if you de- 
sire. All made in our own or affiliated 
factories. AND we furnish IDEAS. 
Write or phone. 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


16 West 6ist ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Circle 5-7590 


477 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MA yflower 9443 
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six-inch gasoline pipe line from 
towa, to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., to 


miles of 
Bronson, 


connect with line from Council Bluffs 
lowa. 

Nebraska 

GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. Southern 


Nebraska rural public power district, 
R. O. Adams, superintendent, has let 
contract to Snyder & Johnson, Humboldt, 


Iowa, for 160 miles rural transmission 
lines to serve 295 customers. Raymond 
H, Reed & Co., Abilene, Kans., are en- 


gineers 


luwa 
BOONE, IOWA—lIowa Electric Light 
& Power Co., Security building, Cedat 


tapids, will improve its plant, including 
a high-pressure steam generator, at cost 
of $750,000 

RAPIDS, IOW A—Universal 
Crusher Co., manufacturer of gravel and 
rock crushing machinery, has let con- 
tract to Max Mildenstein for a one-story 
plant addition. 


OTTUMWA, 


CEDAR 


John Morrell Co., 
meat packer, will award contract soon 
for four-story packing plant addition 
80 x 90 feet and conveyor between build- 
Everds & Crombie, 59 


IOWA 


ings. Henschien, 
Fast Van Buren street, Chicago, ars 
architects and engineers. 


Hinson Mfg. Co., 
automobile specialties, 
to C. W. Hutton & 
100 x 100 feet. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
manufacturer of 
has given contract 
Son for a plant addition 


Wyoming 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—Frontier 
Co., H. M. Robineau, Denver, president, 
has started construction of a cracking 
plant at Second street and Duff avenue, 
costing $200,000. R. R. Rankin is con- 
struction superintendent. 


LUSK, WYO.—Village has approved 
$60,000 bond issue for construction ol 
municipal light and power plant. 


SUPERIOR, WYO. 
Co. has let contract 
& Construction Co. for 
including shop, office, 
H. C. Livingston is chief 


Refining 


Union Pacific Cou! 
to Superior Lumbei 
mine buildings 
warehouse, etc 
engineel 


Idaho 


IDAHO—Idaho Powel Co., 
C. J. Strike ,president, is making engi- 
neering studies for hydroelectric powe1 
plant on Snake river, state officials hav 


BOISE, 


ing approved two sites. 
California 

LOS ANGELES—Alliance Welding & 
Mfg. Co., 6819 Compton avenue, has been 


formed by M. I. Watkins and associates, 
to conduct a welding business. 

PASADENA, CALIF.—Latisteel Corp 
of California will build a fabricating 
plant costing $5000 at 3170 Foothill 
boulevard 


Oregon 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Columbia Air- 
craft Industries, manufacturer of alr- 
plane parts, has taker options neal! 
Swan Island airport and may build plant 
there 

Washington 


SEATTLE—Savage Metal Products 


Co., 5421 First avenue South, is building 
a plant addition. 

SEATTLE—Young Iron Works, 2955 
first avenue South, is building a plant 
nddition 60 x 88 feet. 

Canada 
VANCOUVER, B. C.-——Vivian Engine 





has 
contract to E. E. 
Brethour for plant addition to cost $30,- 


Works Ltd., 1090 West Sixth street, 


awarded general 


000, without equipment. 
ARVIDA, QUE.—Abrasive Co. ot 
Canada Ltd., Drake street, is having 


plans prepared by Lamontagne & Gravel, 
Racine street, Chicoutami, Que., archi- 
tects, for a plant addition to cost $40,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—R. C. A. Victor 
Co. Ltd. has let general contract to 
J. L. E. Price & Co. Ltd., 680 Sherbrooke 
street, for a plant addition at 976 Lacasse 
street to cost $100,000. W. K. G. Lyman, 
2058 Victoria street, is architect. 


MONTREAL, QUE. tobert Mitchell 
Co. Ltd., 750 Belair avenue, has given 
contract to Anglin Norcross Corp. Ltd., 
street West, for a plant 
$30,000. 


892 Sherbrooke 
costing 


addition 





Pb 


pre rence 


is won through ability to place 
comfortable accommodations 
at your disposal ... serviced to 
your satisfaction . . . priced 
to fit your requirements .. . so 
that you'll “tell the folks back 
home.” 


800 OUTSIDE ROOMS ALL WITH 

PRIVATE BATH. . . SINGLE FROM 

‘$2.50... DOUBLE FROM $4.00 
: ‘Saveie aon 
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THAT IS 
EASY TO INSTAL 


If you have used Republic Enduro* Stainless Steel fects. None of the original ductility is lost. And the 
in sheet, strip, bar or other form, you know from weld area is as strong and as resistant to corrosion 
experience that it is highly resistant to corrosion, as the base metal from which the tube is formed. 
clean and easy to keep clean and exceptionally long Specify Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel 
in service life. Tubing for heat exchangers, condensers, evaporators 

Now you can obtain this cost-saving metal in and all other equipment or lines in which corrosion 


i si , ine— > ‘ Bsns . . 
electric resistance welded tubing—made by the is encountered. You'll find, in the end, that you have 


same proved process employed in the manufacture 





saved money—through lower installation costs, 


of more than a billion feet of tubing. If you’ve i 
freedom from product spoilage, easy clean- 





never used Enduro, here is your opportunity to get : 

: Re oan ing and lower maintenance and replacement costs. 
acquainted with it in one of the most useful forms. <o 
is ‘ “ Popular analyses are available in sizes 
Because it is produced by the electric resistance 





welding process, Republic ELECTRUNITE Stain- from 14 to 3-in. O.D., in various gauges, 

less Steel Tubing made of Enduro is consistently shapes and finishes. Write for detailed A 
uniform—in diameter, wall thickness, concentricity, information. Steel and Tubes Division, a 
strength, scale-free surface and freedom from de- Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 









*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Timken Vocational School 


To the Editor: 

As to the illustrated article on 
the Timken vocational high school, 
STEEL, April 28, may I mention the 
untiring effort which Superintendent 
J. H. Mason gave to the construc- 
tion of this building and the admin- 
istration of the program within it. I 
do not believe there was a _ voca- 
tional school or a program organized 
to which the superintendent was as 
sincerely devoted. The vision of vo- 
cational education held by H. H. 
Timken, president of the Timken 
Foundation, was expressed through 
Mr. Mason. The results which one 
may observe have been accomplished 
through the excellent co-operation 
between the architect, the school ad- 
ministration, and engineers of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

The vocational program for the 
day and evening classes is admin- 
istered by the Canton board of edu- 
cation in co-operation with the 
State Board of Vocational Education, 
through its divisions of trades and 
industries, distributive education, 
and home economics. Individuals 
representing labor, business, _ in- 
dustrial, and civic groups have given 
their time through advisory commit- 
tees. 

G. F. MALICK 
Vocational Director 
Canton Public Schools 
Canton, O. 


“Outstanding Small U. S. City” 


To the Editor: 

John W. Love, cclumnist of the 
Cleveland Press, recently paid tri- 
bute to our community, Piqua, along 
with eleven others in Ohio, for ac- 
tive defense mobilization and_in- 
dustrial activity. I fear he gave us 
undue praise, for actually our plants 
have not been well fitted to take on 
defense activities. Recently, how- 
ever, Lear-Avia Inc. located here a 
new factory for building radios and 
radio equipment. I understand that 
about 80 per cent of its present out- 


> 


under act of March 3, 


put is for bombers and government 
airplane factories. Otherwise, we 
haven’t the skilled labor and we 
don’t have contracts, except possibly 
a few of our organizations having 
sub-contracts, but we are probably 
in the same position as a lot of other 
small towns. 

We have no chamber of commerce, 
we are simply a volunteer organiza- 
tion trying to help the industriai 
situation. However I am enclosing 
some of our printed data: “Facts 
about Piqua, Ohio—an outstanding 
small American city” and a list of 
fine industrial buildings available. 

JOE M. DINE 
Executive vice president, 
Piqua Civic Association, 
Piqua, Ohio 


Massiilon’s Available Machines 


To the Editor: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
“stainless steel city” has followed 
much the pattern of other wide- 
awake industrial communities in 
mobilizing industry for defense. At 
present 129 specific machines are 
available for additional work. There 
is also a gray iron foundry, a plant 
for spot welding on wire stock up to 
No. 6 and molded plastics equip- 
ment. A manufacturer of fibre prod- 
ucts is equipped to produce many 
paper products, having single-acting 





Readers are invited to comment 
upon articles, editorials, reports, 
prices or other editorial material 
appearing in STEEL. The editors 
cannot publish unsigned com- 
munications, but at their discre- 
tion may permit a writer to use 
a pseudonym when a bona fide 
reason exists for with-holding his 
identity. Letters should be brief 
—preferably not exceeding 250 


words 
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and double-acting punch presses. A 
small shop eight miles from the city 
can build auto and truck trailers and 
wants more work of this nature. 


All of these facilities are in 
thirteen plants, all equipment in 
good condition. Many facts about 
each machine and plant are in our 
files. We also have several vacant 
plants, well catalogued. Massillon is 
an industrial city of 26,644 popula- 
tion, served by three railroads. Em- 
ployment is at its peak in the city’s 
history. The 129 machines available, 
mentioned above, are: 14 lathes, 22 
drill presses, 6 milling machines, 2 
production grinders, 8 shapers, 4 
planers, one vertical slotter, 2 
broaches, one plate bending roll, 7 
punch presses, 10 electric and 15 
acetylene welding outfits, 1 squar- 
ing shear, 3 heat-treating furnaces, 
4 screw machines, 1 riveting ma- 
chine, 4 hydraulic presses, 1 Meaker 
galvanizer, 2 shape cutting burning 
machines, 9 threading machines, 1 
trimmer, 1 surface grinder, 3 pipe 
threading machines, 1 bolt and pipe 
threading machine, 1 small gear 
hobber built especially for cutting 
and milling small geneva gears, etc., 
1 Deuber-Hampden bench with num- 
erous attachments for type of work 
almost unlimited for tooling, 1 
bench grinder, 1 portable grinder, 
1 coil winder, 1 coil spreader. 

SELBY C. FOLKS 


Managing Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Massillon, O. 


Subject Presented Interestingly 


To the Editor: 

Your article, “Stainless Steel in 
the ‘Hot Spot’ ”’, STEEL, April 21, has 
been called to my attention by your 
readers and I wish to comment on 
the interesting way in which the 
subject was presented. 

EDMUND T. PRICE 
President, 
Solar Aircraft Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 


Entered as second-class matter at the _ post- 
foreign countries, 1 year $10; Current issues, 25c 








